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are you 


do you agree 


The October 1st issue of NEWSWEEK, 
now on sale, contains a provocative 
article on the respective positions 

of Oxford and Cambridge, and their 
effect upon the British way of life 


Newsweek 


NEWSWEEK is obtainable from all better 
bookstalls and Newsagents. Price 1/6d. 


Newsweek morris Hous 
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an Oxford or 
Cambridge 
Graduate ? 


that these two institutions exercise 
an amazing stranglehold on the 
upper reaches of the British political, 


social and business world ? 


Newsweek 


The American Magazine of NEWS SIGNIFICANCE 


E, JERMYN STREET, LONDON, S.W.! 








Kit Inspection? 












Appraisal. Appreciation. 
Mutual congratulations. 
Yes, you can tell a 
Vantella. Tell it by its 
perfectly groomed 
Van Heusen collars and 
cuffs; by the comfort 
of its roomy chest, 
unshrinking neckband 
|| | and convenient coat-cut 
| style: and, in white 
and plain colours, by 
|) | its choice of two sleeve 
lengths. Moderately 
priced, too, at 49/- 














You can tell a\ 


uVANTELLA} 


With VAN HEUSEN collars and cuffs 
The perfect shirt, made by Cotella 


For the Vantella pattern card, write to 
A/M COTELLA, 30 BINNEY STREET, W.1 | @B 














To 
remind you... 


that if you have a vacancy to fill, junior or 
senior, skilled or unskilled, you should get in 
touch with the Officers’ Association. This 
organisation is an Employment Bureau, 
and it has on its books much promising 
material. If the Officers’ Association 
introduces a man, you may be sure that 
he is a candidate of complete integrity, 
potentially suited~for that particular job, 
and well worth interviewing. 








Next time you have any vacancy whatso- 
ever, why not first try the Officers’ 
Association? Ring them at Abbey 2556 or 
write to Dept. P.2, The Officers’ Association, 
Windsor House, Victoria Street, London, 
S.W.1. 
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“Don’t stick your necks out, Gentlemen! 


Obviously, for PLANT ¢ MACHINERY we'd 


better try GOO first!’ 





THE 


illll 


GROUP 


COMPANIES 








~ 








George Cohen Sons & Co. Ltd. - T. C. Jones & Co. 
Ltd. - Dunlop & Ranken Ltd. - K. & L. Steel- 
founders & Engineers Ltd. - The Colchester Lathe Co. 
Ltd. - The Selson Machine Tool Co. Ltd. - Midgley 
& Sutcliffe Ltd. - Jones Cranes Ltd. (Canada): Pollock, 
Brown & Co. Ltd. - The New London Electron 
Works Ltd. - Metalclad Ltd. - Westbourne Park 
Coal & Iron Co. Ltd. + George Cohen Sinteel Ltd. 
Southall & Hayes Coal & [ron Co. Ltd. - Western 


Metallurgical Industries Ltd. - Henry Osman & 
Co. Ltd. - Gamet Products Ltd. - The Colchester 
Machinery Corporation Ltd. - E. H. Hewitt Ltd. 


George Cohen Sons & Co. (Australia) Pty. Ltd. 
George Cohen Sons & Co. (S.A.) Pty. Ltd. 


Dismantling & Plant Transference - 
Steel from Stock—New and Used - 
Scrap—Ferrous and Non-Ferrous - 
Steel and Iron Castings « 

Machine Tools- Mobile Cranes - 
Plant & Machinery - Contractors’ 
Plant for Sale and Hire « 
Structural Engineering and 
Concrete Reinforcement 


THE 600 GROUP OF COMPANIES, INFORMATION DEPARTMENT, 


. WOOD LANE, LONDON W.1I2 + PHONE: SHEPHERDS BUSH 2070 - GRAMS: OMNIPLANT, TELEX, LONDON 





7 See 
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" or Wes cage apt 
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Cargoes sweat too 


And when they do, rust, staining and other 
damage may be the result. “Cargo sweat” 
occurs when ships pass from cold to warm 
climates. A change from warm to cold can 
cause condensation on the ship’s structure, 
known as “ship sweat’. Shipowners have 
found the answer to both problems is 
Thermotank Drihold equipment. This main- 
tains close control of ventilation and drying 


THERMOTANK LIMITED, GOVAN, GLASGOW, S.W.1 


Telephone: Govan 2444, 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, NEWCASTLE, AUSTRALIA, CANADA, GERMANY, 
HOLLAND, SCANDINAVIA, SOUTH AFRICA, PERSIAN GULF, U.S.A. PCL IMATE MADE TO MEASURE | 


to ensure that condensation cannot occur. 
Control of the atmosphere for comfort 
or industrial. processes is the business of 
Thermotank—on land, sea and in the air. 
The Company pioneered the first air 
conditioning of ships more than fifty 
years ago. Today Thermotank maintain 
an unequalled service covering every 
major shipping route throughout the world. 











Thermotan 
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First we make a thorough examination of all the problems. Then we 
analyse the principal components, labour, plant and materials require- 
ments. 

In fact we plan the whole project phase by phase, eliminating in advance 
bottlenecks, shortages and labour problems. 

We call this Pre-Planning and we have proved that it pays. 


Ideas become concrete when 





WATES 











WATES LTD Building & Civil Engineering Contractors 


HEAD OFFICES * 1258/1260 LONDON ROAD °* S.W.16 * Telephone: POLlards 5000 
LONDON DUBLIN NEW YORK 
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Pa It is an accepted fact that the life of paintwork on steel 
is dependent upon the surface treatment of the metal 
before painting. In an exposure test* on structural steel 








in an industrial atmosphere, paint on a weathered and 
hand-cleaned surface lasted only 2 years, but the same 
paint lasted mine years on steel from which the mill-scale ~ STEEL 
3 had been removed by pickling. *Reference: “The 
pickled with 


Prevention of Corrosion” British Iron & Steel Research 


4 Association. 
FOR INFORMATION PLEASE WRITE TO: 


' phosphoric acid 
‘ ALBRIGHT & deanengelage - a” r “s needs less maintenance 


METAL FINISHING DEPT + 49 PARK 
vew/sit 


Chemicals for Industry 
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at each Area Gas Board you will find 
engineers with a surprising knowledge of it. 
Through a National Committee they 

pool their experience with their 
colleagues up and down the country. 
They have access to International 
information on gas for all purposes 
through a comprehensive Information 
Bureau in London. 

Behind them highly qualified research 

and development teams maintained by the 
Gas Industry constantly increase 
fundamental knowledge on the smokeless 
and efficient usage of gas. 

So it is that these Industrial Gas 

Engineers at the Area Gas Boards do 

not walk alone !— 

You can benefit from this exceptional 
technical service ‘organisation of which 


they are a part. 


consult your area gas board 


MAKES THE BEST USE OF THE NATION'S COAL 


The Gas Council, | Grosvenor Place, London, S.W.1! 
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The best way 
of dividing the offices 
Mr. Algood, is with 


RONEO STEEL 


PARTITIONING 


Pe er Ae NE 


* MR COA, ooo a ee oe 
Ste PET RUN eT” 7 
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Let’s call in Roneo 
and do the job properly! 


So quickly and cleanly can Ronco 
partitioning be erected that there is 
the least possible dislocation of office 
routine during installation. It is 
sound-resistant, fire-proof and ¢asi'y 
adapted to suit different layou's 
when changes are necessary. This 's 
another Roneo contribution towa! 


making the office run smoothly 


RONEO LTD * 17 SOUTHAMPTON } 
LONDON * WCI * TEL: HOLBOR 
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Transmitting electric power — 


underwater at a higher voltage 
and for a longer distance 


Pioneered 


at a higher carrying capacity 


than any similar cable installation 
in the World! 








Engineered 


-------------- TH GROUP 


Manufactured 


Installed 


These are features of the 91 miles of 138,000 volt 
submarine power cable linking Vancouver Island 
to the Mainland. 

It was made for the British Columbia Electric 
Company in a specially designed factory by 
BIC (Submarine Cables) Ltd ; transported in 
c.s. Ocean Layer ; installed and tested by 
BIC Construction Company. 


BRITISH INSULATED CALLENDER’S CABLES LTD. 
21 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1 
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Changing her mind: 


aaa av 








OVERSEAS, International editions, 27 of them, cover key export markets. The 
British exporter can book space in London and, usually, pay in sterling. 











NO WONDER IT’S CALLED 
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AN 


ADVERTISE 


PRIVILEGE 


The fickleness of women is the ad 
vertiser’s opportunity. But to chang 
a woman’s mind, you have to vet 
into it. The Reader’s Digest is your 
way into the minds of well over two 
million women—women who are 
prepared to read what you have to 
say to them. 

Altogether,some five million peopl 
enjoy this magazine each month. 
Why do they provide such a produc 
tive market for your advertising 
message? One reason is that they are 
comfortably above the average in 
income — for instance, over a million 
of our readers own their own houses, 
and nearly a million have motor-cars. 

An even more important factor is 
our readers’ character. The Reader's 
Digest deliberately sets out to pleas 
people with inquiring minds, inter- 
ested in many things, receptive to 
new ideas. Its phenomenal success 


over a million sale in Britain, a world 
sale of over eighteen million — is the 
measure of the opportunity it offers 


to the advertiser who has something 
to say. Its readers really read it 
pick up each issue many times as 
they browse through its articles. 
There is ample evidence that tlic) 
read the advertisements, too. And 
they are exactly the kind of people, 
better informed than most, whose 
example is apt to influence their 
friends. 

It is because of the character of its 
readers and their pleasure in reading 
it that The Reader’s Digest is one of 
the great advertising media of 
Britain. 


The Reader’s Digest 





A MAGAZINE 


FOR READERS WITH A GUARANTEED 1,100,000 SALE 
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Every day more and more commercial and 


¢ 
Ge } | | eC] } ‘ e I } industrial organisations are becoming Telex 
5 


subscribers. Go-ahead concerns can no longer 
afford to be without this new communication 


system that combines the speed of the telepnone 
Wwe are with the authority of the printed word. Telex is 


a 24-hour Post Office Teleprinter Service that 
enables you to exchange messages with any 


bad rc) 
installing other Felex subscriber either at home or 


overseas. A Telex call to a subscriber beyond a 
25-mile radius costs about half as much as a 


99 
telephone call of the same duration. Most 
overseas Calls, too, are cheaper than their 


GPO 





telephone equivalents. Telex requires no special 
“and about time too” staff ; a competent typist is an efficient operator 
muttered the Sales Director. after the briefest instruction. 

** Are you on Telex yet ? If not, shouldn't 
you be ? Ask for the Telex booklet from your 
local Telephone Manager or from the address 
below. Your Telephone Manager will be pleased 





to arrange for his representative to call and 
2 YAP iba tsae hi €A : P . 
eS names §€§ discuss the service with you and for 


you to see Telex in action at your nearest 










Demonstration Centre." 
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G.P.O. TELEX SALES, HEADQUARTERS BUILDING, ST. MARTIN’S LE GRAND, LONDON, E.C.! 


Telex No: 2— 2011 — Answer-back: PO HQ LON— Telephone: HEAdquarters 4616. 
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WHEREVER historical decisions are made, at great service chiefs and statesmen. But when The Rolex Oyster Perpetual Datejust manny 
top-level conferences, in Cabinet meetings, at next you see them or their pictures, look at Datejust is awarded an Official — eu on C 
strategy discussions, you will find these men. something you might not normally notice— by a Swiss Institute for Official Timereepins This 
J ; : tla PETS" ™ . the mention “Especially good results ! C 
No day passes without some reference to the watch on their wrists. That watch will racy is protected from water, dust and 
them in newspapers, on radio or television. most likely have been made by Rolex of handidiey pel er ether havard: by the famous e 
‘Their fame is the measure of their importance Geneva. Oyster case. The watch is self-wound by the 
~—to each of us and to the whole world. These men expect reliable service, yet Perpetual “‘rotor” mechanism, another Rolex - b 
We cannot mention their names or picture even they are amazed at the efficiency of their vention, that makes for even greater accuracy. /"¢ 
them. It would not be fitting to do so—for Rolex watches. Rolex are proud that they so date is shown on the dial, changing automaticary ™ 
they include royalty, the heads of States, soon take it for granted. every midnight, and magnified by the “Cy ') 4 
lens for easy reading. 
” * * * * . a . o - s 7 e * s s . * s . . o * 
o e na~ 
‘ The Rolex Oyster Perpetual— ett \. a 
culmination of three Rolex 
. trumphs. In 1910 Rolex my 
. gained their first Official Tim-  ®@ 
e tng Certificate for a wrist- 
chronometer. Now Rolex have R a L E xX 
” produced over 270,000 Offici- * 
€ ally Certified wrist-chrono- ¢ 
e meters. In 1926 Rolexinvented A landmark in the 
the Oyster watch-case, the 
ss first truly waterproof case in ° history of 
® A ROLEX the world. In 1931 Rolex in- ¢ RED SEAL 
e _REDSEAL vented the first ‘“‘rotor” self- « Time measurement CHRONOMETER 
CHRONOMETER winding mechanism. I 
a ” BP 
8 & a2 6 86:8 € > & 2 se. 278 Oe. 8 WS TS Te AS oS 4 ( 


THE ROLEX WATCH COMPANY LIMITED (H. Wilsdorf, Founder & Chairman), GENEVA, SWITZERLAND, and 1 GREEN STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.1 


and THE AMERICAN ROLEX WATCH CORPORATION, 580 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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A “White Empress” liner glides down the Mersey on 


her way to Canada. Aboard, her passengers explore the 
beautiful ship, begin to think of their seat in the sun. 
An Atlantic away, up the great St. Lawrence, their 


business lives will start again. But now, relaxation... 


Canadian Pacific are masters of the art of comfort. 
Good food, friendly service, always a choice between 
entertainment or peace and quiet. Moreover, you can 
be easy in your mind over the rest of your journey. 
At Quebec and Montreal Canadian Pacific trains 


are ready to take you on smoothly and swiftly. 


IS WITH YOU ALL THE WAY, 


EVERY WEEK AN EMPRESS SAILS FROM LIVERPOOL 


Consult your travel agent or any Canadian Pacific Office 


1021 





DON’T BUY a 
Dictating Machine 
until you’ve read... 


“Biggest Business Asset 
since Shorthand” 


—a FREE, comprehensive book that will tell you all you 
need to know about the most versatile electronic office aid 
that has ever been invented. 


se 





FIND OUT JUST HOW a compact, 
streamlined miracle of effici- 
ency that weighs under 12 lbs., 
costs very little to buy and almost 
nothing to run, can save you 
time and overheads and release 
you from routine trivialities. 


Increase your secretary’s output 


by 25% for just 50 Guineas complete. 


—POST OFF THIS COUPON NOW- 


To:— GRUNDIG (Great Britain) LIMITED, Dept. E. 


Publicity & Showrooms: 39 41 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 
Trade enquiries to: KIDBROOKE PARK ROAD, LONDON, S.E.3 


Please send me without obligation a copy of your FREE BOOK entitled 
“ BIGGEST BUSINESS ASSET SINCE SHORTHAND” 


Name. 





Address 











(Electronics Division, Gas Purification & Chemical Co. Ltd.) 
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A TWOFOLD JOB... 






Power for Industry. The new 
Tilbury Generating Station is 
one of many in the Central 
Electricity Authority's develop- 
ment plan for which ENGLISH 
ELectric is supplying plant. 
The picture shows a high- 
pressure feed water heater un- 
der construction for a 60-MW 
turbo-alternator set, one of 
three to be supplied to the 
Tilbury Station. Z 


How the English Electric Company is working 





Rhodesia. The demand for modern locomotives comes from all 
ever theworld. Hereis one near completion inthePreston Works 
—one of twenty-three ENGusH Exvecrric 2,000-h.p. diesel- 
electric locomotives for Rhodesia Railways. Napier turbo- 
biowers are fitted to the diesel engines of all these locomotives. 


for Britain at home and abroad 


THESE ARE challenging times for 
Britain. Great strides have been made 
since the war in rebuilding our econ- 
omy. The problem is to maintain 
this progress. 

From 1949 to 1955 our total indus- 
trial output rose by 27°%%, and thevalue 
of our exports by 58°{. British indus- 
try is busy, and actively developing 
—there are more jobs than workers. 
Our staridard of living is high. But to 
ensure still better living for Britain, 
we need still higher production, still 
more activity in competitive export 
markets. In both these ways, ENGLISH 
ELEcTRIC is playing its full part. 

At home, this company helps to 
supply the generators, transformers, 


switchgear and other plant needed 
for Britain’s expanding power gen- 
eration programme; it also makes 
the electrical equipment by which our 
industries use this energy for pro- 
duction—production not only for 
home demand but for the world 

In addition ENGLISH ELEC TRI 
itself a vigorous exporter ; abou! hal) 
the Group’s business is overseas, 
earning foreign currency for Britain. 

With the world-wide experience of 
its engineers and technicians, backed 
by great manufacturing resources 
and advanced research, ENG! !S! 
Evectric is hard at work, making 
an important twofold contribution 
to Britain’s economic progress. 








Te young men and their parents To any boy or young man considering a career 
in science or engineering, ENGLIsH ELectric offers almost unlimited opportunities 
—first-class training, and a choice of rewarding jobs at home or abroad. For details, 
please write to Mr. G. S. Bosworth, Central Personnel Department D.6. 















A 


\) bringing you better living 


The English Electric Company Limited, Queens House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
Partners in progress with NAPIER, MARCONI’S, VULCAN FOUNDRY and ROBERT STEPHENSON & HAWTHORNS in The ENGLISH ELECTRIC Group 
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Poker Play 


for Canal Users 


Egyptian end, traffic is still working normally ; that, at the 

United Nations, both the British and French, on the one hand, 
and the Egyptians on the other, have established that they merit a hear- 
ing before the Security Council ; and that, on the users’ front, eighteen 
nations have agreed to set up some sort of Suez Canal Users’ Associa- 
tion. They have outlined this new body in terms so vague as to disquiet 
all those who do not want to see President Nasser win, though total 
despondency is still premature. Their eighteen plenipotentiaries are 
meeting in London on Monday to forge the new instrument, which 
is likely to be known as SCUA. Meanwhile, however, their foreign 
ministers are emitting statements in such variety, and so uneven in 
emphasis, that confusion of mind is inevitable. Now is the time to 
analyse events and to discover to what end the users can wield such 
weapons as they are able to manufacture. 

There are three courses open to the client who considers his interests 
to have been flouted or denied. One is to exercise pressure: he can 
stop paying for goods and services, or transfer his custom elsewhere. 
Another is to negotiate in order to get the wrong righted or adjusted. 
The third is to shrug his shoulders and accept that he has been worsted. 
What the two London conferences of Suez Canal users have made clear 
is that a majority of the users rightly rate the last course as out of 
the question. They do not feel safe if passage depends on decisions 
taken by Egypt alone, and some of them add that thus to surrender 
all vestige of control would have boundless ill effects on other interests 
all over the world. (Europeans think this about their existing invest- 
ments: Asians about their prospects as good risks for future inves- 
tors.) What is more, most users do not accept the argument that 
President Nasser has only taken what is his own. While recognising 
that the canal is itself an integral part of Egypt, they do not recognise 
that, as a corollary, he was entitled to seize without notice and at the 
point of army guns the local assets of a company which, though 
registered in Egypt, is international in ownership and direction, and 
in the broader obligations which it shares with Egypt itself. 

Once surrender to President Nasser is ruled out—and. this is the 
consensus in Britain—the alternatives are pressure and negotiation, 
and, contrary to much argument in recent weeks, these are not 
incompatible ; they can be complementary. This is the point to 
emphasise at this moment when negotiations may for the first time 
become possible ; it has been blurred in the flurry of loose (and 
perilous) talk about resort to force, which still offers no solution and 
would put its users in the wrong—though it cannot but remain an 
ultimate sanction if the 1888 Convention is violated (a contingency 
which has not arisen yet) or if action has to be taken in defence of 
persons or property against attack. The milder forms of pressure— 
those which are compatible with negotiation—begin with the 
withholding of dues pending negotiation and proceed up a scale 


ak state of business in the Suez Canal affair is that, at the 
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that includes boycott of the canal, and, if greater 
impact is needed, boycott of Egyptian goods 
and services. Readiness to withhold dues entails 
the corollary of readiness, if need be, to take these 
sterner measures, however painful they may temporarily 
be to the users themselves. To ensure that all minds are 
clear on this point should be one of SCUA’s first duties 
on Monday. For if a client withholds dues and, later, 
meets with Egyptian refusal to let him through without 
payment, his only alternatives are to give in (in 
which case he might as well have surrendered before 
bluffing) or else to go round by the Cape. Last 
week some free nations were uncertain—indeed, were 
perhaps refreshingly uncertain in these regimented 
days—whether they could get their shipowners to sail 
in an ordained direction. To get eighteen signatures 
on to the final document, the tougher members present 
had to agree to water it down and to say that users 
“may,” and not “ must,” pay SCUA their dues. 

At one end of the scale, Britain and France were 
always ready to exercise currency control for the pur- 
pose ; at the other, Italy says that it must pay its dues 
to Egypt—although to upbraid it as a blackleg, as 
M. Pineau has done, is to disregard its vulnerability as 
the only major trading power wholly within the 
Mediterranean. Between these extremes lie most of 
the shipowning nations shown in the adjoining table, 
including the country of SCUA’s original inventor, 
Mr Dulles. But he seems to have to water his inven- 
tion down every time he opens his mouth. While he 
rightly says, first, that “war is not the way,” and, 
secondly, that “Egypt must not get away with it,” he 
is averse to any step that smacks of economic boycott ; 
and is therefore unready to take the wholesale Treasury 
measuzes which are the only way of inducing American 
ships (and, numerically far more important, American- 
controlled tankers flying the Panamanian and Liberian 
fiags) to stop paying their dues to Egypt. He said on 
Wednesday in Washington that for the purpose of cut- 
ting President Nasser down to size he is ready to rely 
on time, attrition and the chagrin he hopes Egypt will 
suffer as supertankers and pipelines multiply on alterna- 
tive routes. But to assume this is to want the end but 
to shrink from the means ; for—let there be no doubt 
about it—to negotiate with an ambitious dictator with- 
out keeping some means of leverage during the negotia- 
tion is to concede him the victory right away. 


* 


The case for negotiation is now being pressed on all 
sides—by Asians as well as Europeans and Americans ; 
one of its principal advocates is Mr Krishna Menon, 
as he hurries, indefatigable but planless, from embassy 
to embassy and capital to capital. Negotiation has not, 
as some aver, already proved impossible ; it has not 
yet been tried. Mr Menzies, whose mission was a take 
it or leave it affair demanding internationalisation or 
denationalisation of the canal, had no mandate to try 
it, and met with point blank refusal. What is the users’ 
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bargaining position ? Admittedly, if negotiations bey:;, 
now, it will be a weaker position than was expecic./ 
when the world assumed that President Nasser wou| 
be unable to keep the canal traffic moving ; and Pre... 
dent Nasser holds the ace of trumps, the canal itse//. 
But the strength of SCUA will depend—as in poker 
on the combination of cards in its hand, and on ;: 
poker face—in this case, on its readiness seriously |. 
apply pressure, if need be. 

For just how strong is President Nasser’s hand > 
In addition to his physical possession of the canal. 
he has now run it for a fortnight without mis- 
hap and is recruiting pilots, seemingly in plenty ; and 
he is reinforced by the conviction that the maritime 
powers are at sixes and sevens. He has shown his hand 
so far as to say that even if only 20 per cent of the 
normal traffic uses the canal, this can pay its way and 
show a small profit. But, in offset, he holds weak cards 
as well. He needs more profit than this modicum. 
or his exchequer and foreign exchange positions will 
suffer seriously ; winter conditions will test new pilots 
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more severely than does summer weather ; Jast and 
worst, his unwillingness to meet the users’ demands 
for checks and balances is throwing him into most 
unneutral attitudes. An article from our Cairo corre- 
spondent on page 1057 explains that the biggest sct- 
back so far administered to his ego is the patent dismay 
of some Arab and Asian neighbours at his readiness. 
in flouting the west, to fall back on Russia. He needs 
to recover some lost ground among his friends and 
neighbours ; hence his rush to Saudi Arabia this week 
—no pleasure trip at the height of the summer’s heat. 
Finally, the strength of his hand will begin to deterioral« 
as soon as the users can show that they are not at sixes 
and sevens. : 

If negotiations are to take place between two partic 
neither of which holds all the cards, how should SCU.\ 
play its hand, and what should be its aim ? Wha’ 
pattern, short of the wholly international one that 
President Nasser has rejected, would restore confiden:« 
to its members? The Economist, in its issue © 
August 18th and during the first users’ conference 
suggested two second-bests, either of which might wor} 
even now. One was that a permanent users’ council- 
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a forecast of SCUA—should supervise a board of 
management made up of an Egyptian majority but also 
of user representatives, and should be ready to apply 
sanctions in the event of any departure, whether 
deliberate or involuntary, from a new edition of the 
1888 Convention. The second possibility was that a con- 
sortium of maritime nations should take over manage- 
ment and training for a fixed period, thereafter handing 
over to a management composed of Egyptians. (Wing- 
Commander Ali Sabry, President Nasser’s chef de 
cabinet, is quoted as having said that Egypt vainly 
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suggested some months ago that the Suez Canal Com- 
pany should train Egyptians in some numbers at 
Egyptian government expense, and that he still thought 
this a good way of working towards complete Egyptian 
staffing and control.) 

It is perhaps best to look less far ahead, until next 
week’s SCUA meeting has revealed whether the users 
in fact are able to combine sufficiently to play their 
poker hand with all the cards that are vital to negotia- 
tion. If not, it is they, not President Nasser, who will 
lose the game ; and it will be their own fault. 


Peace of Blackpool? 


ABOUR seems to have passed the first stage on the 

road to political recovery. The party assembles 
for its annual conference at Blackpool next week with 
a settled leadership, but without a policy. It is not 
altogether cynical to suggest that, on the whole, it might 
be wise to keep things that way. 

Certainly, the party’s unity around its new leader- 
ship is impressive. Mr Gaitskell has had many hard 
things said about him in these columns ; the leader 
of a major British party usually does. But today, on 
the anniversary of the time when his tide came in at 
Margate, it is right to take note of how remarkable 
have been his achievements in his present office. When 
he was handed the reins by Lord Attlee, one’s appre- 
hension was that as a moderate and sensible Labour 
leader—who was not also a hero of the trade union 
movement—he might be going to be a desperately 
lonely man. Without a faithful bodyguard of like- 
minded supporters immediately behind him, regarded 
by the intellectuals as too right wing and by the trade 
union right wing as too intellectual, it seemed that he 
could rule Labour’s wilder men only by persuasion, 
and that persuasion might mean conciliation. If one 
could have foreseen the alarming change in the balance 
of trade union power that has taken place this year, 
that apprehension would have been stronger still. 

In fact, however, Mr Gaitskell has not only ruled 
Labour’s wilder wing ; for the time being he seems to 
have absorbed it. Although the delegates from the 
constituency parties remain as militant as ever—and 
next week may even elevate the tiresome Mr 
Zilliacus to the National Executive—it is Mr Gaitskell’s 
capacity to influence Labour’s left-wingers at West- 
minster that has proved important ; some people are 
beginning to wonder whether Mr Bevan should not 
now be called an ex-Bevanite himself. In part, Mr 
Gaitskell’s success has been due to the power of 
patronage, and in part to the trend of public opinion 
against the Tories: he has gained upon the swings. 
But his greatest success has sprung from an essentially 
personal quality: from his personal ability to make his 
moderate opinions seem sensible to all manners and 


unexpected factions of Labour MPs, once he is. given 
the opportunity to present them. He is, quite 
simply, bidding fair to be the most quietly dominant 
chairman the Parliamentary Labour Party has ever had. 

So far, only the process of policy re-thinking has 
taken some of the gilt off the unginger-bread. It has 
been said that a party leader cannot be better than the 
policies his party puts out. This is unjustified; Mr 
Gaitskell has proved a better leader than these cruel 
words imply. But many of Labour’s wiser tacticians 
are beginning to realise that the system of seeking a 
policy through study groups has been a mistake. 
Labour policy must spring from the heart, acting upon 
the most pressing problems of the day ; it cannot be 
processed from a haphazardly-collected and oddly- 
assorted committee of heads—say, Mr Crossman’s, Mrs 
Castle’s and Mr Sam Watson’s—acting upon the prob- 
lems that they think (or say they think) will be most 
pressing in 1959-60. This may seem a strange con- 
clusion, when Labour has so often been urged to think 
instead of feel. In fact, however, the real need for 
Labour has always been to think and feel instead of 
striking postures ; and to ask a Labour committee not to 
strike postures, when it has a public document to com- 
pile, is against the nature of the beast. 


Yet even these study group documents should not 
be taken too tragically. They have avoided the two 
worst traps. One important trap was that they should not 
too specifically commit the next Labour Government to 
certain undesirable lines of action ; so far, apart from the 
recommendation to municipalise all rented housing— 
which would not, in fact, be administratively capable of 
fulfilment—the documents have been unspecific in the 
extreme. The second important trap was that, even if 
unspecific, they should not set a tone of policy that 
would be long remembered, and could not then be 
ignored ; fortunately the statements to date have been 
so turgid that they have been very widely forgotten 
already. The oratory about them next week does not 
seem likely to alter that. When the date for the next 
election is announced, and Labour has to draw up an 
election manifesto in some hasty fortnight, one suspects 
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that the national executive will still be able to compose 
it in accordance with the apparent needs of the hour 
and without too much reference to what has unwisely 
been set down on paper before. That, after all, was the 
fate of some things that were in “ Challenge to Britain.” 

Of course, the pressures upon Mr Gaitskell may 
still go awry. If Mr Bevan gets the treasurership 
next week—and, still more, if he does not get it 
(the odds are discussed in a Note of the Week on 
page 1030)—some people fear that his strategy may 
then be to lash out after so many months of continence ; 
it is an important political fact that Mr Bevan is still 
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personally inimical to Mr Gaitskell. The emergence 
Mr Cousins and the changed balance of power in :}). 
trade union movement may still be a political nuisan. 
The Suez crisis could still turn out in a way that wou'd 
be personally disadvantageous for Mr Gaitske| 
Above all, pressures for a more extreme policy may «| 
swell up from the rank and file of the party, and \(; 
Gaitskell may still bow to them. One will be watchino 
out for these next week, though in an initial attitude «: 
some disbelief. At the moment, Blackpool looks |)k: 
being a place of bright lights and some gaiety ; one ca: 
not yet see the rock. 


Unforgettable People 


Most of us are refugees from refugees. It is not 

really true that they are “forgotten people.” 
They are, rather, people about whom we should like 
to forget. A vague feeling of guilt makes us recoil, in 
classical Freudian style, from the thought of our home- 
less and helpless fellows. It is less emotionally dis- 
turbing to turn mind and conversation on to Mrs 
Ponomareva’s hats or Mr Liberace’s clothes, even on to 
the more serious problems of navigation through Oxford 
and Suez. Mercifully, a few devoted people refuse to 
push all thought about refugees to the back of the mind, 
and instead give of their best to help them. But the 
mass of mankind grasps at excuses for its inaction. And 
some of the excuses that come to hand are plausible: 
“Surely an enormous amount has already been done 
for these people ? ”°—‘“‘ But there are so many of them ; 
where can you even begin ? ”°—“ What’s the good of 
talking about solving the problem when new refugees 
keep coming ? ” 

There is enough basis for these arguments to make 
them worth examining—although there is not enough 
to justify despair. Since 1945, hundreds of millions of 
pounds have been given,.from public funds and private 
pockets, to help refugees build themselves new lives, or 
at least to save them from death. Yet there are more 
refugees in the.world today than there were in 1945 ; 
and still they come. War in Palestine and Korea, parti- 
tion in India and Vietnam, persecution in China and 
in the Arab world have driven around twenty million 
people from their homes in Asia. In Europe, the ten 
million “displaced persons” found in the ruins of 
Hitler's empire represented only part of the postwar 
refugee problem. There were, too, the Finns whose 
homes had been annexed by Russia, Greeks uprooted 
in the civil war, Spanish republicans who had crossed 
the Pyrenees before 1939, survivors of East European 
Jewry whose one thought was to flee from the places 
where their communities had been butchered—and on 
top of all these, the twelve million Germans expelled 
from East Prussia, Silesia, the Sudetenland, and other 
parts of Eastern Europe. Even if one sets aside those 
DPs (the great majority) who were returned to their 


own countries soon after the end of the war in Europe, 
there is left a total of well over thirty million refugees. 

And still they come. So accepted a feature of our 
age is the refugee that only the more spectacular escapes 
make news—a Polish airman landing on Bornholm, a 
Jugoslav braving the Adriatic on a raft, an athlete or 
dancer from Eastern Europe eluding his team while 
visiting a western capital, a band of Epirots who fight 
their way south into Greece, bringing with them the 
Albanian frontier guards who at first tried to stop them 
and then decided to come along too. Behind them, 
almost unnoticed, presses the broader stream : seamen 
jumping ship, aged Jews at last allowed to leave Balkan 
countries, Hungarians and Czechs emboldened by the 
Red Army’s withdrawal from Austria to attempt the 
still dangerous frontier crossing, the Germans fleeing 
the “ Democratic Republic,” over 500 of them a day. 
Nobody (except the political police) knows -how many 
try to escape, are caught and suffer for it, although 
occasionally a fugitive is shot down in full view of he!p- 
less onlookers across the frontier. But it is painfully 
clear that the stream is not drying up. 

So vast and unending a problem is indeed sickening 
to contemplate. There is all the more need to look 
again, as unemotionally as possible, at the specific facts 
behind the dreary procession on the horizon, and 10 
consider where, if anywhere, some. new effort can be 
applied to good effect. And as soon as this is done. 
it becomes clear that there is one facet of the refuge: 
problem which calls for special attention in Britain av. 
other countries, and is small enough in its proportions 
for a complete solution to be perfectly practicable. 

The plight of nearly all refugees is miserable. The) 
have lost homes and belongings, family and friend 
But for some among these millions there is an addition: 
loss : they have lost their country. The German fron 
Silesia, the Hindu from Dacca, the Korean or Vic! 
namese fleeing from the communist north, th 
Palestinian Arab in Syria or Jordan, all have at least t): 
advantage of finding themselves among their ow! 
fellows. The refugee from Eastern Europe is tha! 
much worse off than they. He is in a strange land, hi: 
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helplessness increased by inability to understand the 
language. He does not know the ways of the people 
who surround him, and, whether they ostracise or dis- 
criminate against him or not, he feels unwelcome and 
alone. Above all, he has forfeited the protection of his 
government ; he has no passport, no inherent legal 
rights, no particular claim on the attention of anybody. 
For these very reasons, he should command the 
special attention of the international community—not 
because he is a victim of communism (victims of fascism 
have fully as good a claim) nor because he is a 
European ; but rather because he has lost his country, 
and must rely solely on the humane instincts of 
humanity as a whole. His peculiarly unhappy position 
has been repeatedly recognised by the United Nations. 
Although the UN has handled specific emergency relief 
programmes for Palestinian and Korean refugees, it 
has maintained the distinction between “national 
refugees ’’—uprooted, but remaining within the bounds 
of national states and under the protection of national 
governments—and those refugees who find themselves 
in strange lands, unable or unwilling even to seek aid 
from a consul. It was with these latter—in the Far 
East as well as in Europe, Spaniards and Armenians 
as well as Czechs, Balts and Ukrainians—that the UN 
High Commissioner for Refugees was directed to con- 
cern himself when his office was set up in 195I.- 


* 


The first High Commissioner, Dr van Heuven Goed- 
hart, whose sudden death this summer was a very real 
blow to the cause he championed, was confronted with 
a notably painful task. Two big temporary UN agencies, 
Unrra and the International Refugee Organisation, had 
disposed of the great majority of the DPs of 1945. 
Unrra had repatriated seven million who were willing 
to return home ; the IRO_ had resettled in new home- 
lands over a million who were not. The problem no 
longer loomed large on the face of Europe, and the 
inevitable happened.: large-scale international aid was 
shut off just at the point when support on a relatively 
modest scale would have sufficed to finish the job. The 
High Commissioner was instructed to watch over the 
interests of those refugees who still lacked the protec- 
tion of a national government. He found nearly half a 
million of them in penury ; and he was given no fresh 
funds with which to help them. 

For five years Dr Goedhart begged and badgered his 
way across the world, He and his very small staff had 
to devote to fund-raising campaigns time and energy 
which they could ill spare from their other duties. 
About 160,000 of their charges were resettled overseas 
through the Intergovernmental Committee for European 
Migration, the United States “escapee programme,” 
and other public and voluntary agencies. There is 
hope that perhaps another 100,000 will eventually be 
admitted to overseas countries. But it has long 
deen clear that for the majority of the High Commis- 
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sioner’s remaining charges the only chance of breaking 
out of their present wretched existence is to make 
themselves self-supporting in the countries where they 
have spent the postwar years—principally, Germany, 
Austria, Italy and Greece. 

Many former DPs have already succeeded in this. 
For many of those who still live in camps, slums, former 
barracks or jails, the road to re-establishment as self- 
respecting citizens has been blocked by obstacles 
insuperable to the unaided individual but by no means 
too high for him if he can get a lég-up. Experienced 
craftsmen have lacked the essential tools of their trade ; 
promising youngsters have had no opportunity to 
acquire skills ; men and women who could earn a fair 
living in an industrial centre or on a farm have had to 
stay in camps to tend sick or aged relatives. In all too 
many cases the gap between misery and a new life has 
been pitifully small. 

The High Commissioner’s Office has therefore made 
it its first concern to help these unfortunates to help 
themselves. Some of the funds it has scraped together 
have had to go to help provide the essentials of exis- 
tence ; although, when the IRO was wound up, the 
governments on whose territory the refugees remained 
accepted the duty of maintaining them, and although 
this very meagre public maintenance has been supple- 
mented by voluntary bodies, many refugees still live 
from hand to mouth in foul surroundings. But where- 
ever possible small sums—usually loans—have been 
provided to enable a refugee to build a little house or to 
buy tools, to obtain schooling for a child, to finance a 
co-operative business or a shop. The results have 
shown that, even after a decade of demoralising 
stagnation, many thousands of the refugees are still 
able and willing to build themselves new lives. 


* 


Theirs, then, is a very special problem. Although 
a certain proportion of them are debarred by sickness 
or age from any hope of becoming self-supporting, the 
majority ask only for a modest amount of help to 
enable them to make a fresh start. Two years ago the 
High Commissioner prepared a programme to provide 
precisely this kind of aid ; he estimated that it would 
cost only £4,300,000, spread over four years. So far, 
however, appeals to public and- private generosity 
throughout the world have brought money in at not 
much more than half the necessary rate. If the response 
does not improve—and quickly—the record of the great 
effort made in the first postwar years to save the East 
European refugees will be irreparably tarnished. If 
we are not humane enough to heed the appeal of these 
tragic figures out of sheer charity, have we not reason 
at least to make one more effort to clear our own 
consciences—an absurdly small effort when seen against 
what has already been done ? To spoil a ship for a 
ha’p’orth of tar is peculiarly mean when the ship 
happens to be an ark of refuge. 
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When is a Liberal not a Liberal ? 


IKE the worm, the Liberal party is always said to 
be turning. Like the atom, it often seems to be 
splitting. The turning point that most Liberals were 
thinking of as they gathered at Folkestone for their 
annual assembly this week was that which they think 
they see in their fortunes ; much more important, how- 
ever, is the turning point that not sufficient of them 
see in their functions. The split that they will imme- 
diately be reminded of, and will as immediately want 
to forget, is that caused by the defections to the Labour 
party in the past year of Mr Dingle Foot and two 
appendages ; but the split to which their attention really 
needs to be directed is a (partly unconscious) one within 
their own faithful ranks. 

This is the split between those Liberals who now 
realise that the object of keeping their party alive is to 
help jog the Government—which is now, and is always 
going to be in the foreseeable future, formed by one of 
the other two parties—towards certain specific policies 
with which Liberalism is identified ; and those who still 
act as if the only object of keeping a Liberal party alive 
is in order to keep it alive. The second school stands 
by an unhappy tenet—a tenet which it will sometimes 
actually publicly proclaim—that the most important 
thing for the Liberals to do is to keep striving to show 
that there is a recognisable difference between them and 
the other two parties ; the first group realises that the 
most important thing for the Liberals to do is to try 
to make the other two parties as much like the Liberals 
as possible. The split is basic, for it is a split between 
attachment to an ideal and attachment mainly to a con- 
cept of self-importance. Quite clearly, the Liberals’ 
future must lie with those attached to an ideal. 

It is with this in mind that the Liberals should make 
their decisions about the main problems before them : 
about policy, about the role and record of the party 
in Parliament, and about the role and intentions of the 
party in the constituencies... About policy, the best 
advice to them can be summarised in a sentence. 
The sensible course is for Liberals to concentrate 
on championing specific measures which the other 
parties know they should carry out, but do not 
want to ; the useless course is to champion popular but 
meaningless policies which the other parties would like 
to carry out, but cannot. Every Liberal knows in his 
heart what these popular but meaningless policies are: 
to cite the clearest examples—the abolition of conscrip- 
tion while maintaining adequate defence, conquering 
inflation while maintaining overfull employment, estab- 
lishing the rule of international law by talking like inter- 
national lawyers, and (worthiest, but emptiest, phrase of 
all) “humanising industrial relations by giving the 
workers a feeling of co-partnership.” 

The constructive policies required from a Liberal 
pressure group seem to be equally obvious. Looking 
towards Labour, the most fruitful fields of Liberal 


pressure now are to keep on publicising and fighting 
some of the offences against liberty and of the restric- 
tions to production thrown up by modern trade 
unionism, and to keep on probing some of the problems 
of economic inefficiency arising from Labour’s nationa- 
lisations ; official action on these fronts has been 
inhibited because Labour’s two most sacred cows are 
apprehended by the Conservative Government to be 
very dangerous bulls from which to keep away. Look- 
ing towards the Tories, the Liberals’ most useful task 
is to help fight fear of the inconvenience of change, 
especially the sort of change occasioned by the removal 
of distortions. The Tories have shown some courage 
in facing, or preparing to face, some of these inconveni- 
ences—in removing subsidies, preparing to tackle rent 
control, in their monopolies legislation, and their 
edging towards freer trade ; but they would benefit 
from more pressure behind their elbows. If the 
Liberals concentrated on these specific problems, 
they could with advantage avoid party involvement in 
major but less clear cut issues on which they have 
nothing much to say: and they should try to avoid con- 
stantly putting up Mr Clement Davies in order to say it. 


* 


It is with the embarrassing topic of Mr Davies’s 
future that the second main item that should be on the 
Liberals’ agenda—the role of their party in Parliament 
—inevitably merges. One of the most welcome, though 
largely unnoticed, features of this Parliament has been 
the success of the three English and Scottish Liberal 
members in gradually filling the role that independent 
MPs used to fill some years ago. Their achievement has 
been praiseworthy, especially in view of the sketchiness 
of the organisation /behind them ; the Liberal party 
in the constituencies would do well to follow their 
example by concentrating much more on what might 
be called the committee, rather than the second read- 
ing, stage of prospective legislation and reforms. By 
their hard and detailed work on a variety of technical, 
and especially industrial, matters few members of this 
parliament have served the country more assiduously 
than Mr Grimond, Mr Holt and Mr Wade. 

But, unfortunately, Mr Davies—and through him, 
perhaps unfairly, the Welsh half of the Liberal party 
in the Commons—has been given the reputation of 
standing outside this line of development. When Mr 
Davies comes forward to make his speeches (on major 
occasions only), he too often gives the impression that 
his main objective is to show that he can be impartially 
critical-of both the other parties, although he seems 
willing to be flatly opposed to one of them only if he 
is sure that he will soon be able to fill his ration o! 
being equally flatly opposed to the other. This is not 
a recipe for giving the Liberal party a practical 
reformist’s name. It may well be the inevitable conse- 
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quence of his leadership of a party that still strives to 
be too much of a party and too little of a pressure 
sroup ; probably the fault lies much more in his star 
chan in himself. But the conclusion prevalent among 
most non-Liberals at Westminster—that Mr Davies, 
after years of most devoted service, would perform a 
further service now by handing over the leadership to 
Mr Grimond—is too widely spread for any honest 
commentator to ignore it, however ungrateful such a 
conclusion may seem. 


* 


There remains the problem of the Liberal party in 
the constituencies. This at once raises the emotional 
question: how many election candidacies ? Here again 
the realistic answer seems obvious. The right decision 
is to have sufficient candidacies to keep the local 
constituency parties alive; in an imperfect world, 
they will not be kept alive unless sufficient of them 
are allowed“ to enjoy the fun of engaging in 
elections every five years. The wrong decision 
is to try to keep constituency parties alive merely 
in order to run candidates at elections. Although 
the Liberals have made a hearteningly better showing 
in by-elections in the last year, they need to be frankly 
warned against a flame of optimism. There is no evi- 
dence that the party would win a single additional seat 
if a general election were held tomorrow (indeed, if the 


Tories yielded to the growing temptation of putting up _ 
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candidates at Montgomery and Huddersfield West, it 
might have two net losses). There is still force in the 
cruel crack that the Liberals’ decision to adopt a medical 
hypnotist as their prospective Parliamentary candidate 
at Chelsea represents their most hopeful throw yet in 
the face of a mass television election. But the Liberals’ 
task now is to make such cracks unworthy ; and this 
brings them back to where this article started, to con- 
front their party’s basic dilemma. 

Is Liberalism to be regarded as a gleam in the eye of 
old men who remember battles long ago, and of young 
ones who have sometimes (let us face it) come into the 
party largely because they like playing politics and feel 
that they would not be sufficiently important in either 
of the larger parties’ organisations ? Or is it (this is its 
real appeal to its most effective new members) 
a doctrine to be impelled on non-Liberal govern- 
ments by a pressure group, which can legitimately 
sharpen itself by playing a part—every five years, 
and in about one-fifth of the available constituencies— 
in electoral politics, but which is mainly characterised 
by hard and specific attachment to two major principles : 


those of defending individual liberty against bureau- 


cratic organisations, and of opposing “ protective ” 
economic distortions ? That is the real split among 
the Liberals ; understanding of it could provide their 
real turning point. Every delegate at Folkestone, from 
the leader of the party downwards, has to indulge in 
some honest self-criticism to find out on which side 
of the turning he stands. 





Notes of the 





Week 








Battle of Llandudno? 


N the surface, it would seem that not since Baldwin’s 
early years has the Tory party been so at odds with 
its leaders. For this year’s annual Conservative conference 
at Llandudno on October 11th-13th there is a record 
number of 394 resolutions, and the vast majority are either 
downright critical or at best leaven their praise of Govern- 
ment policy with urgent pleas for new, or different, action. 
Mr Oliver Poole, the party chairman, has taken pride 
in “a particularly: genuine attempt” to give time for 
criticisms to be debated, but faced with such an agenda it 
would have needed some remarkable gerrymandering to 
keep the critics out. 
Nevertheless, there does seem to have been, if not gerry- 
mandering, at least some of the usual tactful arrange- 
ment; and the “ starred” motions (ic. those chesen for 


debate) deserve close study to see how many of Llandudno’s 
promised rows are really likely to explede. The party 
leaders seem to be running their biggest risks on the first: 
day. The morning session will open with a debate on 
Suez, on which a revolt from the floor is still possible ; 
then—a dangerous piece of timing-—the afternoon session 
will open with a motion that roundly condemns “ the 
Government’s apparent inability to reverse trends resulting 
from Socialist maladministration,” a motion which Mr 
Butler, who is to speak for the platform, will clearly have 
to oppose. In arranging the programme for the second 
day, however, the party managers have been much more 
circumspect. From the §9 resolutions on economic policy 
(mostly calling for amelioration of the living conditions of 
the middle class) and the 31 demands for lower taxation, 
the organisers have picked two chummy exhortations 
which the platform should be able, with kind words about 
good intentions, modestly to accept. On one or two other 
subjects—notably on farming and industrial relations—the 
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most harmless resolutions have also been picked. There 
is, for instance, to be no debate on “ this conference regrets 
that the Conservative Government does not take a stronger 
line with trade unions.” ' 

Interlarded with all this, however, room has admittedly 
been allowed for votes on an unusually large number of 
minor but specific topics where the conference could con- 
ceivably declare itself against Government policy: the out- 
standing examples are a demand for abolition of the earn- 
ings rule affecting the payment of old-age pensions, for 
tax relief on private school fees, for “ much stricter super- 
vision and control” of the expenditure of the nationalised 
industries, and a decidedly snarky resolution about inade- 
quate progress in building roads. If the vote went against 
the platform on any or many of these, and if tempers really 
swelled up on the first day, then Llandudno might be 
remembered as the occasion of (at last) a politically signifi- 
cant altercation at a Tory conference ; a more likely out- 
come, however, is that the party’s fretful will have the 
chance to let off just sufficiently little steam not to blow 
anybody in particular up. 


Mr Bevan and Mr Brown 


s Mr Bevan or Mr George Brown going to get the Labour 
Treasurership ? There are some 6.8 million Labour 
party members on behalf of whom votes can be cast 
at next week’s conference. But, as the Clerical and Adminis- 
trative Workers have nominated a Mr Rhydderch as their 
favourite son, and, much more important, the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union have nominated Mr Charles Pannell as 
their favourite grandfather, upwards of 800,000 votes may 
be hived out of the main struggle. This means that which- 
ever of the main candidates secures 3 million votes, or even 
a little less, should win. 

Calculations of the strengths already committed to Mr 
Bevan and Mr Brown vary ; although the vast majority of 
the more than 1.1 million constituency votes will obviously 
go to Mr Bevan, he probably should not be credited with 
more than 80 to 90 per cent of them. The best judgment 
available seems to be that Mr Brown will come to Blackpool 
with just under 2.7 million votes in his pocket, Mr Bevan 
with just under 2.2 million. The balance is held by a 
block of over a million floating votes, most of which are in 
the custody of a group of “uncommitted” trade unions 
whose delegates are personally empowered to make their _ 
choice after assembling at Blackpool. Some of these votes 
are not as “ uncommitted ” as all that ; the majority of them, 
including the 300,000 odd belonging to the shopworkers, is 
likely to go to Mr Bevan. But Labour people with their ear 
close to the ground are saying that Mr Brown should have 
an almost exactly even chance of getting the 200,000 to 
300,000 extra votes that he appears to need from the other 
uncommitted unions—which include the woodworkers, the 
tailors, and part of the printing unions. The delegates of 
this group of unions who come to the conference uncom- 
mitted always have a most enjoyable time on the first even- 
ing ; the woodworkers, in particular, have acquired the 
reputation of cabinet-makers ever since their eve-of-confer- 
ence switch against the Bevanites in 1954 saved Labour 
from opposing “ German rearmament.” 

Why has Mr Bevan sallied into this battle for the treasurer- 
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ship again ? It cannot be because he thinks he would be 
very good treasurer ; the main function of that office is 15 
wring more money out of the trade unions, and most of the 
rich trade unions don’t like him. It is not because this is his 
only way on to the executive ; he would lead the vote fo; 
constituency representatives on the executive by a street, His 
previous contests for the treasurership against Mr Gaitske|] 
were designed (unsuccessfully) to show that the party as a 
whole preferred him-as next leader ; the treasurership is the 
only male office voted for by the whole conference, con- 
stituencies and trade unions alike. But Mr Bevan cannot vet 
any additional prestige from beating Mr George Brown by 
what can now be only a very narrow margin ; and if he loses 
he will seem to have suffered degradation. This raises 
the most intriguing and nerve-racking question that remains 
before the party on Blackpool eve: if a sleeping volcano 
feels diminished, does it then erupt ? 


Israel, Armistice and War 


HE Israelis often complain that every time Jordanians 

kill Israelis, the world murmurs “ tut-tut,” but that 
whenever the killing is the other way about, it publicly 
arraigns Israel. They have repeated the complaint this 
month, the context being that during the last fortnight six 
Israeli soldiers were murdered on one Jordanian foray and 
four Israeli archeologists tragicafly shot in another, and 
that in all 36 Israelis have been killed by Jordanians over. 
the last six months. On the other side of this profitless 
balance sheet must now be entered three major Israeli 
army raids into Jordan in the last fortnight, in which Israel 
has now accounted for 80 Jordanian dead, against fifteen 
Israelis. The difference between the attacks is not merely 
one of scale ; it is also one of principle, since the Israeli 
army is now freely admitted (as it was not in earlier retalia- 
tion raids) to be acting with the whole weight of cabinet 
authority behind it. 

One corollary of this admission is that Israel, whose 
robust president has lately proclaimed that he does not 
want war in his time, must be confident that it is strong 
enough to disengage its troops and to withdraw them over 
its own frontier—thereby confirming the general belie! 
abroad that its superior organisation could beat the Arabs 
in any fight despite their superior numbers. Its actions, 


- particularly at this time, must prompt two sharp questions. 


If Israel is so strong, should the unbalance be still further 
weighted by supplying it with new Sabre jets from 
Canada? And if it is so bellicose, is not Egypt justified 
in claiming that a state of war still prevails, and in stopping 
Israeli cargoes from passing through the Suez Canal ? 


From Adriatic To Black Sea 


M* KHRUSHCHEV has been hunting and visiting Brion! 
with Marshal Tito; he has also, no doubt, been 
talking business. The Jugoslavs may wish that he had 
chosen some other time to do so; such close hobnobbing 
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is a little unfortunate just when the fate of American aid 
to Jugoslavia is in the balance—and Jugoslav reluctance to 
be thrown into too tight an embrace with the Russian bear 
may well be genuine, in spite of the harshly critical attitude 
often adopted towards’ the West. Yet Marshal Tito, in his 
turn, has now flown off with Mr Khrushchev for a “ rest ” 
by the Black Sea. The Jugoslavs indeed are believed to 
feel that among the Russian leaders Mr Khrushchev is most 
sympathetic to their ideas. Recent Soviet statements 
suggest that this may not amount to much ; but they also 
make it clear that there is plenty to be cleared up between 
Moscow and Belgrade. 

Since Marshal Tito’s triumphant visit to Russia last June, 
some hard knocks have been administered to the Jugoslavs’ 
optimistic view that the path was now clear for the spread 
of their ideas on socialism in the Soviet bloc. The most 
spectacular was the letter sent from Moscow to all the 
satellite communist parties to warn them against the dangers 
of following the Jugoslav, as opposed to the Soviet, example. 
There have also been strong suggestions that too much 
should not be read into Mr Khrushchev’s mention, at the 
Soviet party congress, of Lenin’s thesis that the forms of 
transition to socialism will vary from country to country. 
The lead given by Pravda in the middle of July in an 
article that inveighed against “this claptrap about national 
communism ” has since been widely followed. The official 
Rumanian paper, Scinteia, for instance, recently produced 
an elaborate gloss on Lenin’s thesis from which it con- 
cluded that there was no reason at all to think that socialist 
countries “ may now pay less attention to Soviet experi- 
ence, or even ignore it . . . the USSR is the only country 
which has already covered triumphantly the road of con- 
structing socialism.” 

The Jugoslavs, on the other hand,’ seem to be sticking 
firmly to their belief that each country should be free to 
follow its own road to socialism and enjoy complete inde- 
pendence. Only last week the Jugoslav delegate at the 
Chinese party congress tried to reconcile these ideas with 
the “proletarian internationalism” which the Russians 
maintain is endangered by them; he stoutly maintained 
that “ the recognition of these specific paths represents the 
strength of proletarian internationalism and gives it a firm 
basis.” Obviously, it is not going to be easy for the 
Russians to maintain close comradely relations with the 
Jugoslavs while denying the validity of their ideas. 


On Standing By 


HE great weakness of the Anglo-Saxon fyrd was that if 
fi it was called up but not at once led against the enemy 
it tended to disperse back to its wives and civilian jobs ; its 
boredom enabled William the Conqueror to land unopposed. 
To judge by some newspaper comment this week on the 
morale of the 25,000 or so reservists called up because of 
Suez, this makes military sense today. It is understandable 
that the reservists dislike hanging about with very little to 
do, and grouse about it vigorously ; but to blow up this 
grousing into a front page sensation is not only grossly unfair 
to the men concerned, but is also liable to weaken British 
diplomacy now. 

There is, of course, a real problem. Reservists cannot be 
trained while awaiting orders, as recruits or regular forma 
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tions can. For one thing they have just been trained, and 
some are seasoned regulars ; for another many are pro- 
fessionally qualified specialists (what was Mr Head sup- 
posed to do with the enforcedly idle brain surgeon whose 
case has been so much publicised—let him practise operat- 
ing on brains ?). In any case, since the troops are poised 
to move at short notice, their equipment is already embarked. 
In former days the sergeant major would have filled in their 
time and no questions asked. That he has not done so with 
unnecessary bull is a gain for common sense. 

Clearly, of course, any training in combined or amphibious 
operations the reservists can do would not only be useful 
but interesting ; some has been done in Malta, and duplicate 
equipment is now being issued to help in such training for 
those at home. No doubt, if the emergency is prolonged, 
there will be a case for replacing the men already called up 
by others, though this would add to the cost and dislocation. 
But the whole point about standing by is to stand by—in 
good order and discipline. The idea that it can be done in 
the men’s own homes has already been disproved—by the 
fyrd. The stunt reporting of the past week threatens to 
divert attention from the main issue. The one fair military 
criticism to level against the Government is that Britain’s 
present system of a mobile reserve has been shown not to 
measure up, in conception or apparatus or execution, to 
contingencies like Suez—and that is the proper point at 
which public discussion should begin. 


New Road for Poland’s Parliament? 


Ly is announced this week that a new Polish parliament 
is to be elected on December 16th. The news is of 
particular interest because there are signs that the Sejm 
is becoming something more than a rubber-stamp of the 
communist regime. Deputies have for some time been 
behaving in a surprisingly uninhibited way. Punches have 
not been pulled, strong and sarcastic criticisms have been 
made and debates have been officially described as 
“heated.” Such denunciations of individual ministers 
and measures may well strengthen rather than weaken the 
regime, both by giving it a more plausible facade of 
“democracy” and by exposing some of the abuses and 
inefficiency that add to its unpopularity. The interesting 
point is how far the process can be allowed to go without 
threatening the supremacy of the ruling party itself. . 

A lively debate on this delicate question is now going 
on in Poland. A lengthy attempt to answer it has been 
made by Professor Ehrlich in Nowa Kultura. He admits 
that the party is not an “ authority ” and should not dispose 
of the repressive apparatus of the state ; if it wishes to make 
its directives universally binding, it must, in effect, use its 
deputies to persuade the Sejm to enact the laws it wants. 
But, he adds, to expand the power of the Sejm “ will in no 
way harm the principle of the ruling role of the party.” Mr 
Hochfeld, a deputy and a former socialist, has criticised the 
professor’s argument on the ground that it reduces the Sejm 
to an institution for “dressing up in legal formulas the 
decisions taken behind its back, an institution to convince 
the unconvinced.” He himself keeps stressing his “ pro- 
found conviction ” that what is important is not countering 
individual by collective leadership but countering auto- 
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cratic leadership (which could well be thoroughly collec- 
tive) by “elective, controlled and responsible leadership 
subject to recall.” Here are ideas that seem to be full of 
dynamite. Elsewhere, however, Mr Hochfeld has expressed 
his view that the Sejm is no longer a body in which the 
workers’ representatives fight against other parties ; it is 
“as a whole, an emanation of the National Front in which 
the Workers’ Party provides the guidance.” This is much 
less exciting. Mr Hochfeld’s ideas, in fact, hardly seem to 
question the supremacy of the party, although they do 
threaten the autocratic tyranny of the party bureaucracy and 
of individual party bosses. 

Clearly, a good deal will depend on the new electoral 
law that a special commission is now drafting. Will it make 
it possible to bring into the Sejm enough deputies who are 
not communist-controlled to influence its debates? Poland, 
unlike some other satellites, has nominally retained two 
other parties, beside the Communist party. Even so, it is 
highly improbable that the regime would willingly allow an 
alternative government to develop within the walls of 
parliament. 


Town, Gown and Mr Sandys 


ESPITE the inevitable heartburning, Mr Sandys’s direc- 
D tive about Oxford’s roads should be accepted without 
further argument about the main issue ; it is high time this 
long controversy was settled. The Minister has avoided 
the chief danger: the danger of searching for a compromise 
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that would merely diminish Oxford’s attractions without 
providing any relief to its traffic problem. At the cost of 
one drastic blow to those attractions (and, it should not be 
forgotten, at the cost of specific harm to St Hilda’s and 
Magdalen College School), Mr Sandys’s solution seeks 
to give the maximum relief to the congestion in the 
centre of Oxford by the closing of Magdalen Bridge to 
motor traffic. Once it was apparent that the widely can- 
vassed proposal for “ intermediate relief roads,” so far away 
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from the centre that none of the city’s amenities would 
be affected, was unacceptable, the issue boiled down ; 
whether the Parks or Christ Church Meadow should be 
sacrificed to provide the alternative road to the High. And 
since Congregation itself had narrowly voted in favour of 
the Meadow if an inner relief road had to come, the 
Minister was left with a choice between the north and 
south sides of the Meadow. Once his choice had thus been 
narrowed, he was right to choose the north side, thereby 
reviving—though with variations—Dr Sharp’s plan for a 
Merton Mall, which both preserves as much as possible 
of the Meadow’s amenities and provides the most con- 
venient alternative for traffic formerly using the High. 

Three provisos should be entered, while one accepts the 
main plan. First, since passions are no longer involved 
once St Aldate’s is crossed and condemned St Ebbes is 
entered, there is a strong case for reconsidering the later 
reaches of “ Sandys Avenue.” Instead of turning up a 
widened New Inn Hall Street parallel to the Cornmarket, 
the new road might well be extended to the broad Oxpens 
Road. This would provide an easier approach to the 
stations, and if coupled with the building of a new shopping 
centre in that area, would materially assist Mr Sandys's aim 
of removing congestion (including that caused by pedes- 
trians and prams) from the centre of the city. 

Secondly, since Mr Sandys’s decision will be justified 
only if it does succeed in providing “ peace and dignity in 
the heart of the University,” the question arises whether this 
one relief road is enough: the city council will probably 
suggest that a link between Marston Road and north 
Oxford, emerging north of the Parks, should be built at 
the same time. Thirdly, it is going to be very important 
tc ensure that the extension of Rose Lane from the High 
to the new road, for the convenience of local traffic, can 
in fact be “ designed in such a way as not to attract through- 
going traffic.” 


Earning Merdeka 


R Lim YEW Hock, Chief Minister of Singapore, has 
M won another round. A fortnight ago he won 2 
unanimous vote of confidence in the Assembly on his policy 
of approaching the Colonial Office next year with a demand 
for independence. He has now put to the proof his policy 
of “earning merdeka” before asking for it. His pre- 
decessor, Mr Marshall, wanted independence on the ground 
that without it he could not hope to ensure that a demo- 
cratic Singapore could survive against the assaults of 
communism. Mr Lim is determined to show that with 
the increased power wrested by Mr Marshall from the 
Colonial Office he can demonstrate the ability of Singa- 
pore’s existing democracy to root out communism. He has 
now expelled five alien Chinese well known to be com- 
munist organisers, cancelled the licence originally granted 
to the Chinese Middle Schools Union, which has long proved 
to be a kind of communist-dominated over-age schoolboys’ 
union, and proscribed two innocuously-named communist- 
front organisations, the Singapore Women’s Federation and 
the Chinese Gong Musical Party. Just as there is nothing 
picturesque about the last named, so there is nothing 
moderate about the Middle Schools Union or the Middle 
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Road group of industrial unions, based on a union whose 
general secretary is now to be deported. 

Mr Lim’s action promptly brought Mr Lee Kuan Yew, 
leader of the People’s Action Party, and a large delegation 
to his door. Whereupon Mr Lim not only invited them in, 
but the press too, and thus obtained excellent publicity for 
his cutting denunciation of the trouble-makers, his grim 
promise to put down disorder “ ruthlessly,” and his own 
policy for upholding democracy by putting down com- 
munist intimidation. This resolution to govern the colony 
has brought him an undertaking from the Liberal Socialists, 
who hold the balance in the Assembly, to back him when 
his actions are debated in ten days’ time. Mr Lee Kuan 
Yew has once again been worsted ; but as his position as 
a figurehead becomes clearer, so does the strength of the 
organisation behind him. Mr Lim has only begun his 
fight ; but he has shown how ready many Singapore Chinese 
are to find and to follow a leader who tries to free their 
lives from communist physical and moral “ squeeze.” 


A Bullet in the Ballet 


N Thursday there were three developments in the affair 
Osx the Bolshoi Ballet., The Foreign Office announced 
that it had informed Moscow, on the previous day, that the 
Government could not interfere in the legal proceedings 
against Mrs Ponomareva. The Bolshsoi company asked for 
their British visas ; and the Soviet Ministry of Culture 
promised that “ by tomorrow morning everything will be 
clear.” Some points might well have been made clear 
earlier. Once a warrant is out for the arrest of a person 
who has failed to answer his or her bail, however minor the 
offence in the charge, nothing can be done to quash it. The 
Government, however much reasons of state seem to justify 
interference, is powerless, and rightly ; the law itself is 
irreversible. The police are apparently also quite unable to 
relax their watch for the bail-breaker. 

That is why Mrs Ponomareva has had to remain extra- 
territorially encapsulated in the Russian Embassy, and 
Covent Garden has faced a possible loss of £40,000 owing 
to the Bolshoi Ballet’s threat not to visit London. What 
was not quite clear, however, was whether this threat was 
simply intended as a reprisal or in fear that a ballerina would 
be had up in the same way (though any English store detec- 
tive who hears Russian being spoken is henceforth likely to 
find urgent business in another department). 

It might, however be worth the Soviet government’s 
while to examine its own logic in the matter. As a reprisal 
was it not going rather far ? Does it not set a precedent 
which might preclude any Russian entertainers or athletes 
visiting Britain, and which stultifies obvious Russian 
interests in showing their prowess here? Has it not so 
overdone matters as to weaken British sympathy for the 
Russian position in the matter—and the British, while they 
think the Russians have made an incomprehensible fuss, are 
also wishing their own revered law was not, on occasion, 
such an ass. Does it not suggest that what the Russians 
want for all their visiting celebrities, if not for all their 
visitors, is diplomatic immunity ? If so, is this not a demand 
for Herrenvolk treatment—or a confession that Russians 
are liable to land themselves in court in their own country 


occasionally but that this is too shameful a state secret to 
be revealed ? 
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Crust or Crumb? 


ROM next Monday, “ national” flour is no longer sub- 
F sidised, nor are millers any longer obliged to produce 
it. In considering the problems thus raised, the bakery 
trade was right to reject, at a conference last week, the 
idea of a national price for bread. The plant bakeries are 
proposing that their 13 lb loaf should sell at rod. in or 
near the ports where flour is landed, and 10}d. elsewhere— 
with a 1d. extra for sliced and wrapped bread. In The 
Economist of September 8th it was suggested that 10}d. 
would be a reasonable competitive charge if the price of 
flour remained unchanged. Since then, however, national 
flour has been reduced in price by 3s. a sack, and the large 
bakeries have very properly trimmed their basic price to 
rod. 

This price is going to provide some uncomfortable com- 
petition for the small bakers. Their national association 
has recommended 11d. as their minimum for the 13 lb loaf, 
and in parts of the country where the plant bakeries do not 
deliver, the new price may be more than 11d. But it is 
not a straight case of bakers in the country putting up their 
prices while those in the towns are forced down to the 
plant bakeries’ 10d.; the London master bakers recommend 
11d., and those in East Anglia 10d. It looks as if the trade 
would do well to study East Anglia’s methods. But if the 
small bakers are going to have any success in selling at 
11d. or more (with perhaps another halfpenny, too, for 
delivery), they must concentrate on their declared aim of 
producing a better loaf for the extra money. What is more, 
they must convince the public that it is better. 

It cannot be said that they have made much effort to 
do this so far. They have had five months’ warning of 
decontrol, five months in which to extol crusty loaves, to 
point out, perhaps, how they strengthen the teeth and curl 
the hair, and how delicious they are when served hot and 
crisp. Instead, their approach to the public has had a note 
of self-pity, with its tales of family bakers going out of busi- 
ness and its underlying assumption that the nation owes 
them a living even if it prefers cheaper, if more woolly, 
bread to their own “ craftsmen’s loaves.” Nor was it a 
good idea, in statements on the wireless and in the press, 
to emphasise that, with the end of control, the small baker 
will try to increase his profit margin—justifiable as such 
an increase may in most cases be. The trade has something 
to learn about public relations ; they are an essential part 
of the competition in which, to the public benefit, bakers 
should now be engaged. 


Return of Seretse 


HE Government’s decision to permit Seretse Khama to 
. return to Bechuanaland is welcome. The way was 
opened by his agreement to follow his uncle Tshekedi’s 
example and to renounce the chieftainship of the Baman- 
gwato tribe for himself and his children. This is a step 


which he has, in fact, been willing to make for some time, 
but he wished to make it in Bechuanaland, not here ; his 
concession on this procedural matter, and the alliance which 
he struck with his uncle during the latter’s visit this summer, 
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has enabled the Commonwealth Relations Office to with- 
draw its previous conditions for his return as a private 
person—that the tribe should have already elected a chief. 
This the tribe has firmly refused to do, and it is unlikely 
to do so now. 

The Government has undertaken to set up an advisory 
council to help the existing native authority, Rasebolai 
Kgamane, who was appointed in the absence of a chief by 
the British High Commissioner for the territories ; since 
both Seretse and Tshekedi will be free to serve on this 
council, it needs no great perspicacity to predict that to a 
considerable extent they will, before long, jointly run 
Bamangwato affairs. This is all to the good on two provisos, 
One is that they do, in fact, work jointly instead of trying 
to stab each other in the back ; the other is that development 
is in the direction of some form of constitutional govern- 
ment. Seretse’s decision is perhaps another indication to 
add to others that have been seen recently in East and 
West Africa that the institution of chieftainship is of declin- 
ing significance in Africa. 

The decision may evoke angry criticism in South Africa, 
where what matters is that Seretse has a white wife. But it 
shows that the British Government is prepared to come to 
decisions of its own about the High Commission territories— 
though the Labour party will take some credit for having 
jostied it this way. Last August Labour announced that 


if it came to power it would lift the ban on Seretse in any 
event. 


Turnover in Trinidad 


HE massive figure of Mr Albert Gomes has so 

dominated the political landscape in Trinidad that 
his sudden disappearance seems almost against nature. But 
his defeat, with his entire party, at the elections for a new 
and enlarged legislature is a familiar colonial phenomenon: 
a desire for change in colonial elections often exaggerates 
the swing of the pendulum when a large number of newly 
enfranchised voters comes to the poll. Mr Gomes stood, on 
the whole, for stability and businesslike administration ; in 
the eyes of Trinidadians he was, if anything, rather too 
close to business interests. They therefore turned left- 
wards ; and leftwards meant towards Dr Eric Williams and 
his People’s National Movement. This is a new, but 
responsibly-officered, party (Dr Williams himself is an 
Oxford graduate, and one of his MPs is a figure well-known 
to Englishmen, Mr Leary Constantine); its general 
philosophy corresponds with that of Mr Norman Manley in 
Jamaica. Trinidad, with its oilfields, is by far the most 
prosperous island in the British West Indies. The People’s 
National Movement, which won 13 out of 24 elected seats 
(there are also 12 nominated and ex-officio members in the 
legislature) may be expected to consider how far this justifies 
larger social benefits for its citizens, but the oilmen probably 
need not be too scared. 

The most hopeful aspect of Dr Williams’s victory is that 
his People’s National Movement is a federal-minded party. 
It is linked, albeit perhaps still only loosely, with Mr 
Grantley Adams’s party in Barbados and with Mr Manley’s 
supporters in Jamaica. There is thus a real prospect that, 
when the time for a federal election arrives, a single federal 
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party, which may be described as a Labour party, wii! 
present a federal programme. If so, this will be much | 

the good. Mr Gomes made a sizeable personal contributio:, 
to federation ; but it was not easy to see how he would wor: 
in harness with Mr Manley, who is obviously a comine 
federal leader. By putting Dr Williams in power Trinida 
seems to have resisted the island’s temptations to induly: 
in sectionalism. Although this may mean some controver:\:! 
left wing measures, it should also ensure a more rapi\! 
advance towards the Caribbean Dominion. 





Guarding Italian Democracy 


N Rome, anxiety over Suez and speculation about th 
manceuvres of the two Italian socialist parties have been 
temporarily overshadowed by a flurry over the activities | 
the new Corte Costituzionale. Provision for this court was 
written into the postwar constitution, but not until las: 
December, nearly eight years after the new constitution 
came into force, were the political difficulties involved in the 
election of its members finally overcome. Since its firs: 
meeting last April, however, the court has shown that it 
means to take seriously its job as the supreme guardian o! 
Italy’s democratic constitution. 

It has already issued a number of important judgments 
invalidating laws left over from the fascist regime, includ- 
ing some that give the police various arbitrary powers : for 
instance, over individual freedom of movement. [he 
court’s decisions, however, have aroused strong criticism, 
not only from the extreme right but also, apparently, {rom 
within the government. More important, the president of 
the court, Senator De Nicola, has apparently been driven 
to the conclusion that its decisions were not always being 
respected. For these reasons the senator, who is one 0! 
the most honoured public figures in Italy and was Head ot 
State from 1946 to 1948, last week threatened to resign as 
president. | 

In Italy those who are in favour of retaining the arbiti's 
powers of Mussolini’s police can plausibly argue that strong 
weapons may possibly be needed against the communis!s. 
But to allow relics of the fascist regime to remain on the 
statute book accords ill with the practices of a democracy. 
The court was set up to make sure that Italy’s laws con- 
formed with its democratic constitution, and it is clearly 
essential that its authority should be firmly established at 
the outset of its career. Senator De Nicola has done his 
best to ensure this. Fortunately, he has now allowed hims«'! 
to be persuaded to withdraw his resignation, and it is no! 
likely that he would have done so without satisfactory 
assurances from the government about the future of th: 
court. 





Setback for Bolivia 


Y the usual standards of the Andean republics, 1a*' 
week’s riots in Bolivia were on a modest scale ; thre: 
policemen were killed, three seriously injured and th 
government newspaper offices and radio station were burn! 
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down. By Saturday night everything was under control. 
The president proclaimed.a state of siege and thirty 
members of the opposition Socialist Falange party took 
refuge in foreign embassies. Nevertheless, the outbreak 
has shown that the ruling party, the National Revolutionary 
Movement (MNR), has failed to induce the opposition to 
confine itself to parliamentary methods of protest, and that 
economic progress is in danger of being sacrificed to a bitter 
political struggle. 

The MNR, now headed by President Hernan Siles Zuazo, 
came to power in 1952 after a popular revolution. It has 
concentrated on securing the support of the tin miners and 
peasants by a programme of nationalisation and land reform, 
and it commands little middle-class support. In August, 
after winning a decisive electoral victory, it risked granting 
an amnesty to anyone exiled since the 1952 revolution. 
Many exiles returned, and it is these whom the government 
now accuses of fomenting last week’s outbreak. 

Yet the average townsman had plenty of reason for dis- 
content without any prodding by politicians. The cost of 
living rose 44 per cent in two months at the beginning of 
this year ; food, in spite of generous American aid, is still 
very short and there are acute foreign exchange difficulties. 
The right-wing opposition blames the government’s 
economic policy for this situation. Bolivia is a land of 
considerable possibilities. A British official report has 
argued that it could become self-sufficient in food supplies 
in three to five years, and that its timber as well as its 
minerals is a great potential source of wealth. But if last 
week’s upheaval was the beginning of a drift back into the 
political instability for which the country was notorious 
before 1952, a drift which would extinguish hopes of 
carrying out long-term economic and social reforms, Bolivia 
may never climb out of its present poverty. . 


Battle for a Library 


MONG the old houses of the Ile St. Louis in Paris none 
A is of greater historic interest than the former mansion 
of the Czartoryski family, which is now the subject of bitter 
dispute between the Warsaw government and the Polish 
emigration in Western Europe. Since 1838 it has housed 
the famous Bibliothéque Polonaise, founded by the poet 
Mickiewicz and his friends in exile after the failure of the 
Polish rising of 1830. It was intended to be, and became, 
a great storehouse of Polish literature and historical docu- 
ments out of reach of the powers which had partitioned 
Poland. For many years it was legally owned by the Polish 
Historical and Literary Society formed by exiles in Paris, 
but in 1893 ownership was transferred to the Cracow 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, which had received guaran- 
tees of autonomy as a learned body from the Austrian 
authorities. In 1940 the library was occupied and wrecked 
by the Germans, but the most valuable of its contents had 
already been hidden and more were recovered from Ger- 
many after the war. Since then the restored library has 


again been administered by the Historical and Literary 
Society, but it has now been claimed by the reconstituted 
Cracow Academy. The case has gone to the French courts, 
and the first round has been won by the Academy. An 
appeal is pending. 
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If the legal finding is finally in favour of the Cracow 
Academy, an old centre of Polish culture will become yet 
another agency of communist propaganda in Western 
Europe ; and in view of the falsifications of history which 
have been made official doctrine in Poland, it is only too 
likely that many documents will disappear. But the collec- 
tion is a concern not only of Poles ; it is also a resort of 
scholars of all countries concerned with the history of 
Poland, and it is a historic monument of the city of Paris. 
The best solution might be for the French government to 
nationalise the library, keeping it open and available with- 
out discrimination to scholars of all nations and all parties. 
No communist state is in a position to object to a govern- 
ment nationalising a piece of property in its own capital. 


Quarrel on Olympus 


FLAMING row is now in progress over the television 
A and newsreel rights in the Olympic Games. The 
arrangement for these in previous years—admittedly with 
certain variations—has been that the television and news 
companies have pooled their resources to film the entire 
games, each contributor taking from the pool what he 
wanted to use in news reports. Those using more than a 








Forever Congresses 


From the fourth century to the sixteenth, councils and 
synods continually met, and laboured to establish and 
preserve one faith throughout Christendom. While kings 
waged war, nobles rode out in feud or to foray, while 
traders were also plunderers and conquerors, and there 
was general strife, these councils and synods kept 
Christendom united, and formed a kind of public 
tribunal which all the combatants acknowledged and 
partly obeyed. It is not without reason, therefore, that 
M. Guizot ascribes to their predominance over the 
warring classes in the early ages of Christianity the pro- 
motion of peaceful communication and the advance of 
civilisation. What synods and councils then were, con- 
gresses and associations are in our time. They meet at 
Brussels, at Bristol, at Berlin and Glasgow, at Albany and 
Cheltenham, etc., etc., to gather and spread abroad 
knowledge, or find means to promote the welfare of all. 
They enlighten governments and people—help to remove 
the restrictions of the former and lessen the vices of the 
latter. Their object—and none can be higher or more 
noble—is to investigate the natural laws, moral and 
physical, which all men must follow in small things and 
in great—in rivetting a piece of iron or in constructing 
codes of laws—to achieve welfare. Though unfortunately 
for ourselves we dissent from the pursuits of some of 
these modern councils, believing that they have adopted 
old prejudices without investigation, and, like their pre- 
decessors, act before they know, there are others, such as 
the Congress at Brussels, to promote the removal of all 
obstacles to the commerce of foreign countries and the 
associations for the promotion of knowledge, whether 
they meet at Albany, or Cheltenham, or Glasgow, on 
which we cannot bestow too much honour. 


The Economist 


September 27, 1856 
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certain fixed amount (last time it was nine minutes per day) 
paid the games committee for the excess: the committee 
received a free copy of the entire film, and rights to distri- 
bute it in countries not covered by the companies in the 
pool. The committee now wants to organise the principal 
filming of the games itself, and to hand out at cost price 
to the companies three minutes of film a day. It is not clear 
whether the companies would have the right to choose the 
bits they might happen to prefer. The companies have 
threatened a boycott in protest at these arrangements. The 
fundamental difference between the two sides is that the 
games committee regards any film of the Olympics as enter- 
tainment over which it has sovereign rights ; the news com- 
panies say that television is now one of the most important 
media for bringing news into the home—and that for the 
committee to demand such tight control over the news they 
can circulate is to threaten freedom of the press and the 
whole doctrine of editorial responsibility. No doubt both 
sides have reasons which lie nearer their wallets than their 


hearts, but both support their arguments with high moral 
principles. 


* 


Those principles can be left aside. There are two 
practical issues here. First, the public would be likely to 
get a better service if the news companies—who, after all, 
have the accumulated experience and know-how—were 
allowed to organise their own coverage of the games. The 
precedents of the 1948 London games, when the committee 
sold the rights for a full-length film to one company but 
allowed a newsreel pool to operate as well (under better con- 
ditions than are apparently envisaged at Melbourne), and 
of the 1936 games, when Hitler gave some of the rights to 
his girl friend, are neither directly relevant nor particularly 
satisfactory. 

Secondly, the Melbourne games committee seems to 
be fortified in its determination to stand firm by an honest 
belief that a boycott by the television companies, by 
leaving a more open market for its film, might enable it 
to make larger profits for amateur sport. This belief is 
Luddite nonsense. If there is not adequate coverage of the 
events by television, amateur sport all over the world is 
going to jose a lot of money that it would otherwise have 
got ; odd Olympic sports like weight-lifting, which at the 
moment attract hardly any supporters at all, had relied on 
this publicity to bring in new enthusiasts in future years. 
Partly because the people in Australia, which has not got 
television, do not understand what television is, the 
Olympics committee seems to be in danger of making an 
Olympian ass of itself. 


More About the Garbett Case 


HE case of Lady Garbett, evicted from her Sussex farm 

because of inefficient farming, continues to attract much 
stupid criticism. The farm is still Lady Garbett’s property, 
and the Ministry of Agriculture is being attacked for its 
intention to repair it at the owner’s expense. In fact the 
Ministry and the local agricultural committee seem to be 
remarkably patient. Lady Garbett has so far declined 
either to sell the farm or to let it to an approved tenant. In 
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these circumstances, what are the authorities to do but put 
the farm in decent order ? Why else did they take it over? 

In the Garbett case, heart-burning about individua! 
liberty and bureaucratic interference has inhibited proper 
discussion of the principle at stake. This is whether the 
state, under safeguards and as a last resort, should posses; 
the right to oust an inefficient farmer. The principle wa: 
accepted after the war by all the main agricultural organ- 
isations. It can be justified on two fairly respectable 
grounds. One is that the state ought to possess some 
sanction against inefficiency in the farming which it sub- 
sidises ; the other is that Britain is too small and crowded 
for any flagrant misuse of land to be tolerable. 

Clearly these arguments no longer seem as strong 4: 
they once did. But both still carry weight—particulariy 
the “scarce land” argument which looks beyond the 
present situation (when. agricultural land is not particularly 
precious) to the future (when it may become so). Yet 
theory and experience alike suggest that, in a democratic 
country, physical sanctions are far inferior to economic 
pressure as a way of combating inefficiency. That being 
so, the state’s coercive powers over farmers had better be 
scrapped, at least until some clearer need for their existence 
arises. But the worst way to go about this change is to 
hurl brickbats at a Government department which is merely 
applying a once-agreed principle in the most lenient manner. 


Interplanetary Good Manners 


HE International Astronautical Congress in Rome has 
found its more technical proceedings somewhat ham- 
pered by security requirements. The relation between space 
travel research and guided-missile research is too close, and 
the potential strategic importance of artificial satellites too 
obvious, for a quite uninhibited exchange of information. 
One of the questions \discussed, however, unmistakably 
transcended all national rivalries and anxieties ; it also tickles 
the fancy. Supposing—a .large supposition—that any 
“sapient life,” as distinct from lichens and other low 
organisms, exists either on the solar planets or in other 
systems which may one day become accessible to explorers, 
a new and difficult ethical and political problem will arise. 
No earth-ship, said° one delegate, should- land on an 
inhabited planet without an invitation. There must be no 
ambition to conquer ; no projection into space of “ the bleak 
and devastating crimes of mankind.” 

These are exemplary sentiments, and if they had inspired 
the policy of merely terrestrial explorers and colonists in past 
centuries history would present a less deplorable record. But 
the problems in the way of securing the needful invitation 
look forbiddingly difficult. Communications is one of them : 
even the most remarkable linguistic gifts can hardly achieve 
a tricky diplomatic démarche before their possessor has had 
a chance to apply them to any process of learning. The rule 
laid down in Rome for interplanetary good manners is in 
fact all too like the well-known instruction to would-be 
swimmers: “Hang your clothes on the hickory limb, but 
don’t go near the water.” Luckily the problem, however 
baffling, was agreed to be something less than immediate ; 
the space experts turned to talking about next year’s foot- 
ball-size satellites, and thereby came down to earth. 
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A« ralorp, Rhode Island, Leghorn, Sussex; there is hardly a part of 
the world that has not contributed something to the vocabulary 
of poultry raising. And farmer tending chickens is a 
traditional scene as valid for Kent as for Carolina or the Cape. In 
recent times, howéver, the scene has changed in one small, but 
important, particular. The meal now comes to the farm in paper 
sacks—multiwall sacks, strong, of several thicknesses—that bring 
the feed clean and then go for burning. Quietly, these paper sacks have 
effected a revolution in the hygienic carriage of all kinds of materials, 
from poultry meal to chemical powders, And this revolution 
is by no means confined to farming. Manufacturers now use Bowater 
packaging for all manner of goods. Shop windows, shelves and counters 
are gayer, neater, cleaner —thanks to protective Bowater wrappings. 
The tree from the far-off Bowater forest is much more today than just a provider of newsprint. 
Your cleansing tissues, madam; your hardboard, sir; all owe 


their origin to that most versatile of raw materials—timber. Ser oP eS 





The harvest of the forest is given many forms by BOWATERS 
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Letters to the Editor 








Other Eden ? 


Sir—You say that the main thing to be 
said for Sir Anthony Eden’s policy is 
that he has frightened and forced the 
Americans into doing for us something 
they might not otherwise have done. 
But before chalking this up to his credit, 
should you not ask a question ? Is this 
a statesmanlike way of behaving towards 
a vital ally? If, as I submit, it is the 
reverse, then your main argument in 
support of the Prime Minister becomes 
a capital charge against him.—Yours 
faithfully, PeTeR CALVOCRESSI 
Frankfurt-am-Main 


How They Came Together 


Smr—Your report last week of the Suez 
debate unwittingly gives a false impres- 
sion. You say “arrangements seem to 
have been made that as many ‘ moderate’ 
Tory MPs as possible should get a 
chance to speak.” That implies that the 
government exercises power over Mr 
Speaker as to whom he shall call, and 
thereby controls our debates. Although 
this is quite untrue, it could leave un- 
fortunate impressions abroad, especially 
in the Communist countries. 

Early Thursday morning I was told 
that 43 members wanted to speak. 
Backbenchers’ time was limited to four 
hours, and it was obvious that less than 
half of these would “get in.” Mr 
Speaker, who is a servant of the whole 
House and not a government stooge, 
at his absolute discretion tries to see that 
all shades of opinion get a fair hearing. 
I do not believe any government could 
make arrangements for a debate to take 
the course it desires. If this were not so 
the House would cease to be a free 
Parliament. 

The real explanation is that most Tory 
MPs are keen supporters of the United 
Nations and this emerged from the 
debate. It may be that your misunder- 
standing arose from your assumption 
that the Suez group represents the 
majority of Tory MPs, which is far 
from the truth.—Yours faithfully, 
House of Commons Cyrit OSBORNE 


Economics at Sheffield 


Sir—It was kind of you to notice our 
business at Sheffield in your issue of 
September 8th, though I was disturbed 
to learn that we had failed to satisfy 
your requirements. Readers of papers 
before Section F (Economic Science and 
Statistics) of the British Association are 
acutely aware of the congregation whom 
they are addressing. This applies par- 
ticularly to the president of that section. 
Should we direct our remarks to the 
faithful few who attend, the larger 
number who may read the gist of our 


proceedings in The Economist and 
elsewhere, or one’s colleagues, sup- 
posing the paper appears subsequently 
in a learned journal? A “keynote 
speech” presumably should be» read 
and understood by the country at 
large. The chance of reaching so wide 
a public depends upon the percep- 
tion of the reporters who may be 
attracted to our meetings and upon the 
editors of the national press who have 
to find space for extracts from our dis- 
cussions. Whether in 1956, a speech 
on the consequences, or some of them, 
of competition as an instrument of 
policy in an industry producing 15 per 
cent of the gross national output strikes 
such a note is a matter of opinion. 
Personally I think it does and I am 
sorry not to have your support.—Yours 
faithfully, GILBERT WALKER 
Birmingham 


President Tubman’s Tour 


Sir—It is a pity, before making allega- 
tions such as are contained in your issue 
of September 22, that you do not ascer- 
tain the facts. 

You accuse “an extraordinarily lan- 
guid British Embassy” of the responsi- 
bility, inter alia, for not arranging with 
the Foreign Office for a special repre- 
sentative to attend President Tubman’s 
Inauguration this year. 

Nothing could be further from the 
truth. I have been Her Maiesty’s 
Ambassador in Liberia for the past four 
years, and it was through no fault of 
mine that I was the Queen’s only repre- 
Sentative at the Inauguration Cere- 
monies. On the contrary, in spite of all 
my efforts no special representative was 
forthcoming. 

Your article contains other innuendoes 
and implications which convey an 
impression far from the truth.—Yours 
faithfully, C. F. Capper 
Army and Navy Club, S.W.1. 


Time Out for Defence 


Sm—In your August 11th issue of The 
Economist you discuss the doctrine of 
“defence essentiality” as it has been 
applied to the American watch manufac- 
turing industry. In the course of the 
discussion you make the following state- 
ment: “One of the most conspicuous 
developments has been the increase in 
‘upjewelling’ or remanufacture of 
watches after they have been imported— 
a loophole which the American Treasury 
has been trying unsuccessfully to per- 
suade Congress to close.” I am afraid 
that you have allowed yourself to be 
persuaded of the validity of some of the 
arguments advanced by the American 
watch manufacturers for legislative 
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action designed to fortify their already 
almost complete monopoly in the high- 
jewelled watch field. 

In the first place, it is not true to 
say that upjewelling is a “conspicuous 
development.” It has been going on for 
many decades and has been upheld by 
the courts as far back as 1933. Further- 
more, the remanufacture of watch move- 
ments after they have cleared Customs, 
in order to increase the jewel count, is 
no different in practice from the rémanu. 
facturing of thousands of other items 
imported into the United States. Indeed, 
the encouragement of the use of 
American labour to further fabricate 
imported articles has always been, as I 
am sure you know, a fundamental tenet 
of US tariff policy. 

In the second place, as to your state- 
ment that there has been an “ increase 
in upjewelling,” I would like to quote 
from the recent report, to which you 
referred in your editorial, of the US 
Tariff Commission : 


No Official statistics are available on the 
extent of upjewelling in the United 
States, but the proportion of imported 
movements that are upjewelled is very 
small 
This has also been the opinion of the 
American Watch Association for some 
time. 

Your editorial writer, following the 
lead of official statements of the US 
Treasury, has used the word “ loophole.” 
This word means, in my opinion, some- 
thing which was not visualised when 
the original action was taken. It is very 
difficult to see how the practice of 
upjewelling can be so defined, since the 
Congress thoroughly understood that 
upjewelling had been going on and 
would continue to go on when it passed 
the original law in “1930. There has 
never been any question legally about it, 
as I have previously pointed out. You 
may be interested in the fact that the 
Treasury is no longer referring to this 
practice as a “ loophole,” but rather has 
adopted the phrase, “a _ recently 
developed deficiency in the provisions 
of the Tariff Act of 1930 relating to 
watch movements.” This currently 
used phrase, however, is subject to the 
same criticism as the word “ loophole.” 
—Yours faithfully, 

SAMUEL W. ANDERSON 
American Watch Association, Inc., 
Washington, D.C. 


Independence for Ghana 


Sir—I have an irrepressible suspicion 
that the “conventional majority required 
for changing a written constitution” to 
which you alluded with reference to the 
Gold Coast is that operative under a 
Bi-cameral Legislature—one of the 
pivotal points on which the Opposition 
are “ intransigent.” 

Those constitutional theoreticians who 
invented this conventional majority 


would have laboured in vain if they had 
meant it to be used so decisively even 
under a Uni-cameral Legislature such as 
we have in the Gold Coast.—Yours faith- 
fully, 

London, S.E.27 


Tueo. Bropre-Menos 
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Lessons from Byzantium 


HISTORY OF THE BYZANTINE 
STATE. 


By George Ostrogorsky. 
Joan Hussey. 
Basil Blackwell. 


Translated by 


575 pages. £4 4s. 

HE vitality of Byzantine studies is 

one of the most conspicuous 
features of the present historical land- 
scape. A glance at the comprehensive 
bibliography of this volume gives an 
immediate and impressive idea of the 
number of countries in which work of 
major importance is being done. Pro- 
fessor Ostrogorsky is by birth a Russian ; 
he received his historical training in 
Germany and is at present professor of 
history in Belgrade. In his own person, 
therefore, he well illustrates the unusual 
extent to which this field of study 
transcends nztional frontiers, and the 
biographies of other distinguished 
scholars in the subject would reveal the 


' same characteristic. 


From the reader’s point of view, 
perhaps the most significant fact about 
the author’s background is his German 
historical training. Technically this book 
is a product of the critical and massively 
learned school of history built up in 
Germany in the course of the last 
century. It is entirely appropriate that 
it should first (in 1940) have appeared 
in German as a volume in the well- 
known Handbuch der Altertumswissen- 
schaft. Although it can be read straight 
through as a history of the Byzantine 
state from 324 to 1453, its true value 
can only be appreciated if it is used as 
a guide, indicating the main outlines of 
the subject, suggesting lines of further 
inquiry, and providing the essential 
bibliographical references for such in- 
quiries. For this purpose it is beyond 
question the best book covering the 
whole subject at present in existence. 
It is a masterpiece of exact and concise 
scholarship. 

The word “State” in the title is 
used designedly to indicate the main 
emphasis throughout the work. It is 
planned as one of five volumes on 
Byzantine civilisation in the series to 
which it originally belongs. Professor 
Ostrogorsky’s task is to describe Byzan- 
tine organisation as a going concern. 
Without confining himself within the 
limits of a constitutional or administra- 
tive history but following the fortunes 
of the Empire as they unfold, he con- 
stantly returns to its internal condition 
for an explanation of external events. 
Thus, for example, although, as every- 
bedy must, he looks on the battle of 
Manizikert in 1071 as a fatal turning 
point in Byzantine affairs, he regards it 


as a symptom rather than a cause of 
decline: 

The Empire was internally played out: 
the system wherein its strength had lain 
during the previous centuries had 
broken down, and, for precisely this 
reason, the real source of its strength— 
Asia Minor—had been abandoned almost 
without a blow. 


The nature and causes of this internal 
collapse are matters on which more light 
is urgently needed. The whole of 
Byzantine history is a study of with- 
drawal, recovery and stabilisation on an 
ever narrower foundation. This fact 
gives an ominous significance to the 
present widespread interest in the sub- 
ject; it also means that Byzantium 
contains countless lessons for the poli- 
ticians in their study of the possible. 
From this point of view Professor 
Ostrogorsky’s learned volume is (all 
unconsciously maybe) a treatise with 
practical implications. One can only 
hope that he will continue the studies 
on the internal condition of the Empire 
where his own specialised contributions 
to the subject have chiefly lain ; again 
and again we have suggestions in this 
book (like the passage just quoted) 
which seem obviously right but are still 
tantalisingly elusive. 

This review cannot conclude without 
a special word of praise for the trans- 
lation. It is the work of one of our 
leading Byzantinists and it is therefore 
not surprising that it shows an entire 
grasp of the subject. What is more 
remarkable is that it reads as if it had 
been written in English from the start, 
and most readable English at that. The 
one point which is open to criticism in 
an otherwise admirable and enterprising 
production (once we grant that the price 
of four guineas is inevitable) is the 
shoddy little paper folder holding the 
maps ; they, and indeed the price, call 
for something better than this. 


Real Russia 


THE CHANGING WORLD OF SOVIET 
RUSSIA. 

By David J. Dallin. 

Yale University Press. London: 
lege. 431 pages. 40s. 


TS is an expanded version of Mr 
Dallin’s “The Real Soviet Russia,” 
first published in 1944. The earlier book 
did much to correct the exaggerated 
optimism, generated by wartime alliance, 
which tended to relegate the uglier sides 
of communist rule_to the past. It has 
once again become a necessary book 
today, when wishful thinkers are begin- 
ning to bury communism along with 


Cumber- 
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Stalin. The great bulk of the earlier book 
has been reincorporated. On the basic 
factors that make up Soviet society— 
inequality, exploitation of the peasants, 
and dependence on forced labour—Mr 
Dallin has found little grounds for alter- 
ing much of what he wrote twelve years 
ago. The reason for this, though Mr 
Dallin is too modest to say so, is the 
accuracy with which he was then able 
to foretell some of the future trends in 
the development of Soviet society. But 
Mr Dallin possibly underestimates the 
recent pace of evolution in one respect: 
the disbanding of forced labour. The 
reason for this move is now evident—a 
deficit of twenty millions in population ; 
this figure was published by the Soviet 
government recently, but too late for Mr 
Dallin to take into account. Evidently 
Stalin and Hitler between them did 
greater ravage to the population of 
Russia than even Mr Dallin allowed for. 

The last, and only completely new, 
part of Mr Dallin’s book analyses post- 
war Soviet domestic and foreign policy. 
In foreign policy Mr Dallin draws no 
conclusions and makes no predictions. 
On the home scene he sees hope of ulti- 
mate evolution towards .a free society. 
But he does not explain either how free- 
dom is possible so long as the communist 
party insists on its monopoly of all 
power, or how and by whom this mono- 
poly will be ended. Indeed, as he 
shrewdly points out, those who suffer 
most from the communist regime, the 
peasants, are the least capable of over- 
throwing it, while those most capable of 
doing so, the new bourgeoisie, are the 
least inclined. Are they then likely to 
press for freedom, which will endanger 
their privileges ? 

Parts of the additional matter in this 
volume necessarily seem rather thin in 
comparison with the dynamic “ The Real 
Soviet Russia.” But for new readers this 
volume provides an excellent up to date, 
sober, balanced and informative guide to 
the Soviet Union. 


Working Mothers 


WOMEN’S TWO ROLES: Home and 
Work. 

By Alva Myrdal and Viola Klein. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul. 221 pages. 25s. 


id 

“ESGALITE oblige ” is the keynote of 

this enterprising book: equality 
of duties as well as of rights between 
men and women, and mainly the right 
and duty to work outside home. The 
authors analyse the position of women 
in France, Great Britain, Sweden and 
the United States in the light of two 
important factors: the human one of a 
lengthened expectation of life combined 
with .a smaller birthrate, and the 
economic one of a shortage of manpower. 
Inevitably for those such as Fru Myrdal 
and Dr Klein, who see many advantages 
in women going out to work, the crux in 
these four western industrial countries 
is children. 

It is, generally speaking, true that the 
planned family of today takes only about 
fifteen full-time years of a woman’s adult 
life. Married women in increasing num- 
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bers are seeking paid employment. The 
tables in this book are unfortunately not 
all built on the most up-to-date figures, 
which are difficult to come by. The 
authors rightly plead for more factual 
studies to follow this one. 

Employers’ problems, the effects on 
the children, contemporary feminine 
dilemmas and the next steps; all are 
intelligently presented. The practical 
difficulties are well met, human and 
emotional ones less so. The all-too-small 
supply of aunts and grandmothers to 
help in times of family crises will be 
still further diminished if full-time paid 
employment of women over forty takes 
the place of part-time and voluntary 
work. After giving their blessing to the 
argument that there should be more 
opportunities for a fifty-fifty division of 
a woman’s time between domestic and 
outside work, the authors declare later 
in the book that “as a more or less 
permanent pattern of employment for 
married women .. . part-time work 
seems to us neither practicable nor desir- 
able.” The fact is that most families 
prefer a wife and mother not to be 
working full-time, and observation sug- 
gests that full-time work before the 
children are fully grown-up is only pos- 
sible for the woman of exceptional drive, 
excellent health and first-rate nervous 
energy. It is not possible to discuss all 
married women in the same breath where 
employment problems are concerned. 
But the authors are, of course, right in 
their emphasis on the point of view that 
a home is the joint responsibility of 
husband and wife.- Only so can wives 
work outside home. 


Servant of Jordan 


A CRACKLE OF THORNS. 
By Alec Seath Kirkbride. 
John Murray. 201 pages. 2ls. 


AY one point in this book Sir Alec 
Kirkbride (who was for thirty years 
a pillar of the Kingdom of Jordan) has 
no difficulty in convincing a shepherd of 
Bethlehem that he is a ghoul. He has 
just explored a ghoul-ridden cave: 

The boy: ‘ Why did they not eat you ?’ 

Myself: ‘Because a ghoul never 
harms a ghoul. Have you ever seen a 
man as tall as I am?’ The boy moved 
away and would not come near me as 
we walked back across-the hills. His 
companion pretended to be vastly 
amused by the whole business, but twice 

I caught him looking at me rather 

thoughtfully. 

More __ sophisticated acquaintances, 
such as journalists, were less easily 
cowed, though they too were often given 
a dose of his fee-fi-fo-fum treatment. 
Sir Alec had the Arab habit of revealing 
little until time and familiarity had 
softened the approaches; only then 
would he offer admission to the store- 
house of his knowledge, till in the end 
his stories would emerge gem by gem, 
told with insight and the humour that 
comes of understatement. This slight 
but agreeable book provides them with- 
out the daunting preliminaries. It also 
reveals an unsuspected talent: one of 


its illustrations is his excellent sketch of 
Mar Saba monastery done from the 
stone on which Edward Lear must have 
sat a hundred years earlier. 

The book is dedicated to King 
Abdullah, who is its hero. He emerges 
from it with all his attractions as well 
as some of his  faults—dignified, 
humorous, debonair, devout, instan- 
taneous in the uptake, full of common- 
sense, impatient with those who say 
much and do littl. (“He pushed 
through the guards and gave one of the 
more prominent ringleaders, who was 
shouting at full vent, a tremendous slap 
across the face. .. . ‘What nonsense is 
this? You want to fight the Jews ? 
Very well, there is a recruiting office for 
the Arab Legion just over there.’”) He 
had no time for the, tram-burning 
nationalist in his creased civvy suit. 

Nor has Sir Alec. “It became more 
difficult to establish with the newcomers 
the sympathetic co-operation which had 
marked my relations with their fathers ”; 
so he had the good sense to go before 
he had outlived his great value both to 
Jordan and to Britain. His book, which 
is entertaining and very well written, 
will give pleasure to anyone who has 
ever enjoyed himself in the highlands 
of Moab and Edom: its drawback is 
that it consists only of twenty-four 
aperitifs to the absorbing piece of Arab 
and British history he could write if he 
were minded to do his duty by posterity. 


The End of Laisser Faire 


LAISSEZ FAIRE AND THE GENERAL- 
WELFARE STATE: A study of conflict 
in American. thought, 1865-1901. 
By Sidney Fine. 

Michigan University Press. 
Cumberlege. 478 pages. 60s. 


NE merit of this book is that it 
reminds us that, over the last eighty 
years, American ideas about the role of 
the state have changed quite as much as 
our own. Despite the language of pure 
laisser faire which American business 
men are apt to speak on occasions call- 
ing for formal oratory, the dominant 
assumption in the United States today 
is that the state should play a positive 
role in promoting the general welfare. 
This is a far cry from the decades after 
the civil war when the American 
disciples of the English classical econo- 
mists regurgitated the principles of their 
masters shorn of all reservations, and 
when laisser faire ideas were accepted in 
a more rigid and uncompromising form 
than was ever the case in Britain. This 
shift of attitude is not simply the result 
of the New Deal. The foundations of 
the old orthodoxy were already under 
challenge in the last two decades of the 
nineteenth century, and it is the conflict 
of those years between the defenders of 
the negative state and the advocates of 
positive state action that forms the core 
of Professor Fine’s book. There are 
resemblances to England, but socialist 
ideas played a negligible part in the 
United States, and the change of attitude 
towards the state took place within the 
framework of an exclusively liberal tradi- 
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tion. It is the transmutation of an 
ideology rather than its displacement ; 
the story of how American liberalism 
became detached from laisser faire. As 
a contribution to the intellectual genea- 
logy of the liberal-reform movement in 
America in the mid-twentieth century it 
is of contemporary relevance, and it is of 
particular interest to Englishmen, who 
are apt to regard positive government 
activity in the United States as an ad hoc 
response to depression and war. 

Professor Fine’s exposition, though 
somewhat copious, is scholarly and 
judicious. He ranges widely, beyond 
formal ideas into the subterranean world 
of implicit attitudes and assumptions, 
from the academic thinkers and popu- 
larisers to the clergymen and judges, the 
business men arid the popular move- 
ments, It is, however, the formal ideas 
that get most space, and the professors 
and publicists who appear as the pace- 
makers. In writing this kind of intel- 
lectual history one can either start with 
the seminal ideas and raid the works of 
individual writers for illustration, or 
concentrate on the writers and sum- 
marise their distinctive contribution to 
the general body of ideas. Professor 
Fine has chosen the second method. It 
has certainly enabled him to present an 
impressive amount of fresh material in 
an intelligible form. But there is some- 
thing unprepossessing about the succes- 
sion of dead writers, each trailing a cloud 
of quotations from once renowned and 
now forgotten works ; and despite the 
skill with which Professor Fine has dis- 
interred them, one sometimes feels 
choked by the dust of old controversies. 

The accumulation of detailed sum- 
maries does indeed show more effectively 
than any general outline how intellectual 
fashions change. But after a while one 
begins to wonder how many of these 
writers deserve such elaborate exposi- 
tion, except perhaps to warn modern 
professors and publicists that their most 
confident assumptions may look very 
odd fifty years hence. They certainly 
wrote enough—the bibliography of their 
works runs to some twenty-four pages— 
but subtract the few originals like Henry 
George, and one cannot help suspecting 
that most of the rest, while great guns in 
their own day and circle, are only 
popguns. 


Marx and the Middle Ages 


STUDIES IN THE AGRARIAN 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN THE 
THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 

By E. A. Kosminsky. Edited by R. H. 
Hilton. Translated from the Russian by 
Ruth Kisch. 

Basil Blackwell. 397 pages. 37s. 6d. 


HIS book is a translation of a work 

that first appeared in Russian in 
1935 and was republished in a revised 
and enlarged form in 1947. Medievalists 
will look to it for light on thirteenth- 
century England, and students of Soviet 
culture for the clues it affords to 


scholarship in twentieth-century Russia. 
The former will be greatly enlightened 
and the latter somewhat relieved. There 
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and the 
British 


exporter 


HEN we talk about the C.P.V. World Organis- 
W ation, we mean just that; for the maps at our 
London headquarters are flagged in unexpected, 
as well as in obvious, parts of the globe. 
In Fiji, for instance, it is perfume that C.P.V. adver- 
tisements are selling: in Istanbul—sewing threads 
and air services; in the great native markets of 
Africa and Malaya—a host of things, from tooth- 
paste to silver polish. There is hardly an overseas 
country where we are not working, with our own 
on-the-spot organisation or an associate, to market 
and advertise the varied products of our British 
clients. 
To marke: them, we say. For though C.P.V. ad- 
vertising weapons are tactically powerful, it is 
marketing strategy which dictates their use. We do 
not regard export marketing as a hit-or-miss affair 
—a casual matter of sending translated advertise- 
ments through the post. or leaving things to the 
man-on-the-spot. We believe it is a serious busi- 
ness. And we know a good dea! about it; as our 
clients, and their sales, will testify 
To help the British exporter to market his pro- 
ducts in almost any part of the world: indeed. to 
advise him whether, where and when he should 
market them at all; that is one of the chief pur- 
poses for which C.P.V. exist. 


THE CPV WORLD 
ORGANISATION 


LONDON - PARIS - MILAN 
BRUSSELS- NEW YORK 
CARACAS - BOGOTA 
MONTREAL - TORONTO 


ASSOCIATES THROUGHOUT 
THE WORLD 

Enquiries to: 

COLMAN PRENTIS & VARLEY LTD., 


34 GROSVENOR STREET. LONDON 
W.1. MAY 9111 
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is a long and distinguished tradition of 
Russian work on English agrarian his- 
tory which in origin owed a good deal 
to apparent analogies between the 
peasant problems of post-emancipation 
Russia and those of medieval England. 
The names best known in the English 
speaking world are those of Vinogradoff 
and Savine. Academician Kosminsky, 
who was a pupil of Savine and who 
graduated before the Revolution, 
belongs to this tradition. 


Although he assures us that his work 
has been written “on the basis of 
Marxist-Leninist method” and _ uses 
Marxist terminology, there is little dis- 
tinctively Marxist either about the 
questions he poses or the methods he 
employs to answer them. Nor, apart 
from an occasional genuflection to 
Lenin and Marx, is there much ostenta- 
tiously Marxist about the presentation. 
The greater part of the work is an 
attempt, by an intensive study of the 
Hundred Rolls of 1279, to give statistical 
precision to our notions about the 
manor. How far did the country consist 
of manors ? What was their usual size ? 
What were the differences between 
manors of different size? How large 
was the demesne in relation to the hold- 
ings of villeins and freemen? What 
were the social and economic divisions 
among the peasantry ? 

On such central questions Professor 
Kosminsky has collected a wealth of 
precise statistics clearly analysed and 
lucidly presented. Their chronological 
and geographical. limitations are 
obvious: despite some excursions fore 
and aft of 1279 and into areas not 
covered by the Hundred Rolls, the most 
reliable of his statistics are confined to 
some five counties covered by this 
source, and to those problems which it 
is capable of illuminating. Nevertheless 
despite—or perhaps because of—these 
limitations, the author’s statistical con- 
clusions constitute one of the most 
impressive contributions to medieval 
social history since Vinogradoff and 
Maitland. 

The wider verdicts,which the author 
occasionally passes on his statistics are 
a different matter. Unsubstantiated 
generalisation is an occupational disease 
of historians, and the gap between Pro- 
fessor Kosminsky’s facts and some of 
his larger deductions is probably no 
greater than is commonly found among 
non-Marxist historians of equal dis- 
tinction. But his Marxist assumptions 
bias his deductions in a single direction. 
“What was it,” he asks, “that divided 
the knights from the great barons and 
linked them so closely with the upper 
ranks of the free tenants and the 
burgesses ?” A difference, he answers, 
in their economic interests, the antithesis 
between an embryonic form of capitalist 
production and the feudal form of 
production. It may be so, but his 
answer is a foray into speculation well 
in advance of the main army of his facts. 
Nor, in this form, is it a very plausible 
speculation, since after all the conflict 
between gentry and magnates has been 
in some form or other a recurrent 
feature of English history. 


For the most part, however, the reader 
is free to concentrate on the pupil of 
Savine without being too much dis- 
tracted by the disciple of Marx. The 
importance of the work and the excel- 
lence of the translation make one hope 
that other Russian contributions to 
English history will be translated. There 
are works written before 1914 still hardly 
known in England. There is a new 
generation of scholars, many of them 
Professor Kosminsky’s pupils ; it would 
be interesting to know what these latest 
Marxists make of English history. 


Trade Disputes Down 
Under 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS IN 
AUSTRALIA. 

By Kenneth F. Walker. 
Harvard University Press. 
Cumberlege. 407 pages. 60s. 


London: 


Ts is the first attempt at a general 
account of industrial relations in 
Australia, but it is disappointing. It 
is confined to relations between unions, 
management and industrial tribunals ; 
relations on the job, such as foremanship 
and apprenticeship and the position of 
women workers, are given little atten- 
tion, except in the context of conflict 
between workers and management. 
“ Australian Arbitration and its Alterna- 
tives” would have been an apter title. 
Again, it is disappointing in its choice 
of examples. These are drawn from 
industries established before tariffs 
changed the face of Australian manu- 
facturing. The great twentieth century 
industries, such as steel, chemicals, 
textiles, rubber, paper, tobacco and 
motor vehicles, get very little mention. 
And despite the prominence given to 
the arbitration system, there is nothing 
about its effects upon the status and 
organisation of the white-collar worker. 

The main part of the book is descrip- 
tive: first of arbitration machinery ; 
then, in fair detail, of relations between 
organisations of workers and employers 
in four industrial examples (coal mining 
and furniture making in New South 
Wales, meat slaughtering in Queens- 
land, and metal mining at Broken Hill) ; 
and then of the general pattern in the 
pastoral, metal and stevedoring indus- 
tries. Lastly, there are eighty pages of 
“evaluation.” The author is a psycho- 
logist with training in economics and 
anthropology, who spent ten years in 
the Australian Department of Labour 
and National Service—which seems to 
have had regrettable effects on his 
literary style. 

The work would be more welcome if 
the claims made in the preface were less 
ambitious. Professor Walker insists that 
his approach has been “ analytic rather 
than descriptive,” and that he has used 
the “ ecological approach ” characteristic 
of Professor John T. Dunlop of Harvard. 
The first claim is true only in so far as 
the “evaluation” involves the applica- 
tion of certain categories of relations 
between unions and employers which the 


author has either invented or borrowed ;. 


there is nothing esoteric about them. 
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and they are very much the categories 
which any man of common sense would 
suggest if he had had any industrial 
experience at all. The application of 
the categories so as to show casual 
elements at work is another matter ; and 
here Professor Walker is vague and 
inclined to be platitudinous. 

The claim about “ ecology ” is also of 
little value. If we are to take an 
ecological view of any social process, 
presumably we must view it in terms 
of the whole social and geographical 
environment in which it takes place. If 
we are considering Queensland meat- 
slaughterers, it means discussing the 
environment not only of their meatworks 
but of the towns they live in, and the 
special social patterns of Queensland and 
Australia. If we are discussing Broken 
Hill miners, ecology will lead us to 
discuss in some detail the consequences 
of living in the middle of a desert. 
Professor Walker has not neglected these 
considerations, but there is not enough 
of them to give his work a special 
ecological twist. At the most they are 
incidental to the business of describing, 
for each industry, the particular relation- 
ships that arbitration tribunals take into 
account. 


Statistical Signpost 


AN INTRODUCTION TO BRITISH 
ECONOMIC STATISTICS. 
By Ely Devons. 
Cambridge University Press. 261 pages. 
22s. 6d. 
iy may seem surprising that, with the 
growing wealth of economic statistics, 
little has been written to describe them 
for the general user. Readers of these 
columns may recollect a book with a 
similar title published some two years 
ago under the auspices of the National 
Bureau of Economic and _ Social 
Research, but it was concerned not so 
much with describing existing informa- 
tion as with discussing what kind of 
Statistics are really needed. The Royal 
Statistical Society is doing a valuable 
service in publishing pamphlets by 
experts on particular fields of statistics ; 
one set of these has been brought 
together in a volume and a second is in 
the press. Otherwise, would-be users of 
statistics have had to discover what 
exists from a wide variety of publica- 
tions. They will welcome this book, 
therefore, which attempts to produce 
under one cover a general survey of the 
major British economic statistics—where 
the information is to be found, what it 
means and how reliable it is. 

But it does not take long to perceive 
the difficulties of such a task. First, it is 
impossible to include all kinds of 
economic statistics in such a small com- 
pass. When Professor Devons made his 
selection, he unfortunately found he had 
to exclude the whole of public finance 
because, as he admits, “of the peculiar 
difficulty and intricacy in interpreting the 
available statistics.” But the fields he 


covers—quite extensively—include popu- 
lation, manpower, distribution, transport, 
trade, prices and national income. 
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The second major difficulty arises from 
the changing nature of economic statis- 
tics, particularly at the present time 
when a good deal of effort is being put 
into their improvement. Even by the 
time this book was published, some of 
the series had been superseded by others, 
while a number of important new indi- 
cators had been added. In some 
respects, therefore, this book is already 
out of date. 

There is, however, much useful infor- 
mation in it, particularly for those who 
want to delve back into the past and to 
be shown just how different series of 
figures can be reconciled. Equally 
valuable is the lesson that Professor 
Devons teaches of how official statistics 
can be misinterpreted without know- 
ledge of the regulations governing their 
coMection. This comes out most clearly 
in the statistics of manpower, which have 
always been closely related to the various 
national insurance schemes. There will 
be few users of statistics who will not 
learn something from this book, and 
many difficult points are ably discussed. 
Perhaps it should be added that it shows 
where to find the statistics ; it does not 
reproduce them. 


Federal Comparisons 


FEDERALISM AND CONSTITU- 
TIONAL CHANGE. 

By William S. Livingston. 

Oxford University Press. 390 pages. 42s. 


HIS book submits to a_ close 

comparative examination the pro- 
cess of constitutional amendment in 
federal states. As such it is to be 
recommended, if only because the pro- 
cess of formal amendment may turn out 
to be a vital factor in the development 
of a federal constitution: if amendment 
proves to be easy, as in Switzerland, 
changes in the working of the constitu- 
tion can take place by formal amend- 
ment ; if it proves to be difficult, as in 
Australia, those who have to work the 
constitution have to find other ways of 
changing it. This means that any worth- 
while examination of change in federal 
constitutions must take into account not 
only the business of formal amendment, 
but also such matters as judicial review, 
financial relations between the centre 
and the regions, and arrangements made 
between the civil services of the two 
sorts of government. Mr Livingston 
has not done this, though his title 
suggests that he would like to have done 
so. Instead, he has done two things: 
painstakingly compared the formal 
amendment processes of the major 
federal states, and used the amendment 
process to illustrate his general theory 
of federalism. Internal evidence sug- 
gests that the book started out as a 
simple thesis on the amendment process 
alone, and was later enlarged to carry 
the weight of the theory. 

The essence of this theory is that 
federalism is not simply a legal system, 
as some earlier writers have charac- 
terised it, but is a reflection of diversified 
social conditions. A society has federal 
qualities, in that it contains divergent 
social elements which demand recogni- 


tion and expression; and “federal 
government is a device by which the 
federal qualities of the society are 
articulated and protected.” This being 
so, the important things in federalism 
are not its formal characteristics, but its 
“instrumentalities.”. By an_ instru- 
mentality Mr Livingston appears to 
mean an institution, a convention or an 
institutionalised political habit which 
the society could not do without. He 
uses the term to cover both formalised 
institutions and habitual political acts— 
even long-standing prejudices ~ and 
taboos. Constitutional amendment in a 
federal state is an instrumentality, and 
Mr Livingston hopes that by showing 
how constitutional amendment operates 
in accordance with the social pressures 
of the state in question, he will illustrate 
his general theory of federalism. 

The difficulty of such an approach is 
that of striking a balance between the 
theory and its illustration. This is 
where the book has gone astray. The 
illustration is excellent, to the extent 
that the reader finishes the book with 
a clear idea of how various federations 
amend their constitutions; but the 
theoretical application is skimped. This 
is a pity. But the book does tidy up a 
neglected aspect of the study of federal 
government. 


Aristocratic Nurseries 


THEIR FIRST TEN YEARS. 
By Marion Lochhead. 
Murray. 259 pages. 2ls. 


HIS is an account of nursery 

management from early Victorian 
times, when sin was sin and _ self- 
expression had not yet come into vogue, 
to the late Edwardian days of the cult 
of Peter Pan. It is largely devoted to 
the “aristocratic nursery ”"—beginning 
with that of Princess Victoria herself— 
or to those of the famous: the splendid 
one of Maurice Baring, the more modest 
but equally happy one of Mary Vivian 
Hughes, the dim one of Beatrix Potter, 
the cruelly repressed one of Augustus 
Hare, or the lively and comic one of 
Charles Dodgson. 

The most interesting feature of the 
book is the contrast it presents between 
the approach to life of English, French 
and American children of the period. 
While all have similar standards of 
behaviour, English—and even more 
Scottish children—appear to be almost 
hag-ridden by religion, while the French 
take it more for granted. The salient 


fact of nineteenth - century American 


childhood is its far greater freedom 
from nursery control. It need scarcely 
be mentioned that both French and 
American children fed better. 

Miss Lochhead’s survey is a compila- 
tion from memoirs of the notable, with 
a repetition of routine and experience 
that is sometimes tiresome ; yet it has 
some value, for the castles have been 
given to the nation, the manor houses 
divided into flats, and the families, 
reduced from twelve, through sixes and 
fours, to the couple or only child, have 
a different idiom indeed. To them the 
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tale of dolls’ houses inhabited by penny 
wooden dolls, rocking horses, brass 
water-cans and baths in front of the 
nursery fire with night clothes warming 
on the brass fender rail is almost as 
remote as stories of King Arthur o; 
Robin Hood, while fears of the dark o: 
of sin and its corollary hell fire tend ; 
be replaced by dreams of space travel 
and spacemen. 


Shorter Notice 


THE NEW OUTLINE OF MODERN 
KNOWLEDGE. 


Edited by Alan Pryce-Jones. 
Gollancz. 623 pages. 18s. 


The title of this volume, though carrying 
the advantage of a considerable fund of 
goodwill, dating from the original “ Our- 
line” of 1931, has the defect of starting 
criticism off on the wrong foot by suggest- 
ing an aim which is not attempted, let 
alone achieved. What is “outlined” here 
is not modern knowledge as a whole— 
heaven forbid—but, to quote the Editor's 
excellent preface, those particular topics 
which make “active and __ insistent 
demands” on the reasonably alert-minded 
reader in this decade; and within those 
topics themselves the reader is provided 
sometimes indeed with a sketch map, but 
elsewhere with something more like a 
snapshot from a key eminence or a set of 
compass bearings. This flexible and various 
approach to diversity is surely the right 
one ; painting and atomic science, political 
theory and para-psychology, cannot equally 
be “outlined” or potted. Whether the 
proper choice, of topic or of treatment, has 
been made is quite another question, and 
there seem to be sufficient obvious omissions 
to ensure a negative answer. 


Modestly confining criticism here to the 
section dealing with  politico-economi 
themes, one notes an unevenness that others 
have detected elsewhere. Mr T. E. Utley’s 
paper on democracy and totalitarianism is 4 
model of snapshot - from - an - eminence 
technique. Mr R. F. Harrod supplies a 
remarkably comprehensive and beautifully 
balanced summary of the present state of 
economics, which, however, is more a self- 
contained feat of exposition than an aid to 
further progress. M. Francois Lafitte’s 
account of the welfare state is a beautiful 
job, perfectly blending description and 
comment; a sketch map and compass in 
one. But Lord Boyd-Orr ponders an out- 
line of his own earlier works, complete with 
the abyss-revealing remark that “the 
obstacles to increasing production and ‘o 
adjusting distribution ” (of food) to a satis- 
factory level “are social, economic and 
political in character,” and _ therefore 

outside the scope of this essay ” ; and Dr 
Thomas Balogh’s paper on international 
economics, a good, round, competent state- 
ment of the well-known Balogh point of 
view, is a happy hunting ground for 
connoisseurs of those slanted phrases and 
loaded words which contributors to such 
a volume as this really ought to eschew. 
Mr Christopher Hollis is perhaps rather too 
intelligent about international organisa- 
tions; the topic urgently calls for 4 
catalogue raisonnée, rather than an essay 
proper. The most serious criticism, how- 
ever, must be reserved for a paper which 
does not appear at all, and whose subject 
unfortunately makes more “active and 
insistent demands” on most people's 
attention than any other in the entire 
volume. ‘This New Outline of Modern 
Knowledge offers no information on the 
arts of war. 
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0 ‘A ; ( cuts Atlantic 


air fares these 3 ways... 





-DAY 
18-DA —starting Oct. rst*, B.O.A.C. offers year- 
TOURIST round, greatly reduced, 15-day return fares on 
“Co t” Tourist Cl rvi ross the North and 
RETURN FARES rone ouris ass se ces ac Oo 


Central Atlantic. Between London and New York, for 
example, the special 15-day return rate will be £151.16.0d. 
compared with the 12-month return rate of £186.10.0d. 








— between Nov. 1st and March 31st, only the head of the 
FAMILY FARES family pays the full fare when you fly the Atlantic as a family 
PLAN (First Class or Tourist). For example, with a wife and two 
children between 12 and 25, a man might save over £300 on 
a First Class return journey ! 








— between Nov. 1st and March 31st*, B.O.A.C. offers 


SPECIAL emigrants to Canada or the U.S.A. a 40%, reduction on the 

normal Tourist single Transatlantic fare! There is a special 

EMIGRANT baggage allowance, too— 66 /bs. are carried free of charge. 
FARES (Available for one-way Westbound journey only.) 








Not applicable to Italian nationals, 
*Subject to Government approvals. 








Consult your local B.O.A.C. Appointed Agent or B.O.A.C., Airways Terminal, Victoria, S.W.1 (VIC 2323)3 


75 Regent Street, W.1 (MAY 6611); or offices in Birmingham, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool and Glasgow (see 
your Telephone Directory for details). 
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EUROPE GOES TO MAIN STREET, U.S. A. 


Travelers tell us that there’s a different look about Main 
Street’s shop windows, contributed by Italian foods, German 
cutlery, British woolens, French perfumes, and Swiss choco- 
jate. Even in the realm of motor cars, heretofore the exclu- 
sive preserve of Detroit, Main Street has got used to the 
smaller European models. 


But there’s more to selling the U.S. market than meets the~ 


eye, and banks abroad with customers interested in the United 
States will want to give them the benefit of experienced 


Member Federal 
Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 


counsel and a comprehensive command of key facts. 

Banks abroad desiring to win a favorable position for their 
customers in U.S. markets are invited to use the facilities of 
Manufacturers Trust. Through our complete branch cover- 
age in New York City and our thousands of correspondent 
banks throughout the United States, we are exceptionally 
well equipped to obtain data on local market conditions 
in the United States and to handle all types of banking 
transactions. 


MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY 


Representative Offices: London, Tokyo, Rome, Frankfurt a.M. 


International Banking Department: 55 Broad Street, New York 
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American Survey 


AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London. 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London. 











Washington, D.C. 


AST Sunday the New York Times, noting that “ most of 
L the campaign issues have long been apparent,” listed 
them as “the President’s health, Mr Nixon, foreign policy, 
defence policy, farm income.” Judging from the emphasis 
in election speeches so far, this seems a fair assessment. 
Yet most of the thirty million or so Americans who will vote 
in November for Mr Stevenson and against Mr Eisenhower 
will do so for none of these reasons. ~Most of them will 
vote Democratic (as they have always voted Democratic) 
for reasons which are essentially economic. While millions 
of people in the South will vote Democratic because the 
Republicans are still held responsible for the Civil War and 
its aftermath and a comparatively few people throughout the 
country -will vote Democratic from intellectual motives, 
the great bulk of Democratic strength, in the North at least, 
comes simply from people who argue as a Harlem house- 
wife recently argued: “ Why, we’ve always voted Demo- 
cratic because the Democrats are more for us poor folks, 
aren’t they ?” 


It is undoubtedly true that the basic economic policies 
of the two great parties—certainly as reflected in their actual 
achievements in the past decade and even as reflected in 
their election platforms—have come strikingly closer 
together, more so than in Britain. Yet economic considera- 
tions undoubtedly remain the most significant reason for 
voting one way or the other, on the Democratic side at least. 
The “ independents ” who will decide the outcome of the 
election may choose on grounds of foreign policy or of Mr 
Nixon’s fitness to be President. Those issues are thus 
undoubtedly of great importance, but they will affect com- 
paratively few voters in the national totals. The Demo- 
crats know perfectly well where their root strength lies. They 
are certain that all the economic progress—and economic 
progressivism—of Mr Eisenhower’s four years will not 
undermine more than a small margin of this strength, simply 
because voting habits are so firmly fixed. And yet they 
know they must continue to re-emphasise their basic role as 
the champion of the “ little guy ” against the “ big shots "— 
and they have been doing so more than the New York 
Times gave them credit for. 

The Democratic theme in the economic field—leaving 
out of this analysis the farm problem and the alleged 
“giveaway of natural resources,” campaign issues which 
also have economic roots—is that the Republicans have 
favoured the rich few at the expense of the people generally. 
This phrase creeps into nearly every Democratic speech, 


Poor Man’s Party 


sometimes with a maliciousness that makes wealthy business- 
men shiver in front of their television sets. 

The theme is developed along two broad paths. First, 
it is contended that the nation is really not as prosperous as 
it seems—or as the Republicans claim. The figures come 
tumbling from Democratic mouths and mimeographing 
machines in a torrent. There are still around 2,700,000 
unemployed, more than during Mr Truman’s Administra- 
tion. Over 50 communities have enough unemployment to 
be counted officially as distressed. The astonishingly high 
figure of 8,000,000 families (which includes some single 
individuals) have incomes of less than $2,000 a year— 
almost one fifth of all the families in the country. Gross 
national product, even at the present annual rate of $408 
billion, is nearly $20 billion below what it would be if the 
nation had “ full prosperity.” The economy has been grow- 
ing at a slower rate during the Eisenhower period than 
during the Truman period. The Republicans are charged 
with exaggerating the increase in the income of the working 
force by statistical legerdemain—and so on and so on. 


Second, and probably more effective, is the charge that 
prosperity has been very badly distributed and that the gap 
between the well-off and the working man has increased. 
Here the theme has many variations. Largely, it is alleged, 
because of the Republican policy of “ hard money,” earnings 
from interest have been advancing some 65 per cent faster 
than wages. People buying homes have had to pay more 
for their mortgages, small businessmen and farmers have 
been squeezed for credit—all to help a few rich bankers. 
For this and other reasons, business failures have reached 
a record postwar high, and profits of larger corporations 
have increased sharply while those of smaller businesses have 
stayed level or declined. Indeed, corporate profits have 
risen almost a third faster than the personal incomes of 
people generally. Furthermore, ‘so the argument runs, tax 
policy has been wickedly devised to favour the rich and the 
corporations at the expense of the ordinary man: witness 


the 1954 Republican Tax Bill with its relief for earnings 
from dividends. 


* 


As always, practically anything can be proved by statistics. 
The genuine economic issue comes down to this: the Demo- 
crats believe that the federal government has a large and 
growing role in creating more prosperity for those who have 
been left behind the general advance, while the Republicans 
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believe that the economy will grow faster—with more 
benefits for all—with a minimum of government interfer- 


ence. The real question, of course, is whether the Demo- 


crats, if they are elected to office, would do anything about 
the troubles they profess to discern. There is considerable 
evidence that they would not. 

First, there is the political ideology of Mr Stevenson 
himself. No less a person than Mr Truman has termed 
him “a conservative ” at heart, and there is nothing in his 
liberal speeches and proposals to erase in many minds the 
conviction that Mr Truman is right. Mr Stevenson has 
not, in fact, been as aggressive on the economic front as 
have lesser Democrats—though the “new” Mr Stevenson 
is undoubtedly less cautious than the old. In a widely 
read article in Fortune magazine last year, Mr Stevenson 
argued that there was no longer any reason for a conflict 
between business and government ; if he believes this he 
can scarcely also back the policies that would be necessary 
to alter significantly the pattern of income distribution in 
the country. Perhaps most significant of all, Mr Stevenson 
is widely believed to have as much distaste for inflation as 
any Republican—a distaste which, if it exists, would deter 
him from any such surge of federal government spending 
or any such radical reversal of monetary restraint as the 
Democratic formula would appear to require. 

But more important than this is the probability that the 
basic balance of power in Congress will be not much altered 
by the election, even should there be a Democratic sweep. 
Mr Truman’s last four years saw the passage of only one 


‘important piece of “liberal” legislation—the Public 


Housing Act of 1949—and even that began to ‘be frustrated 
even before he left office by the annual process of appro- 
priating inadequate funds. The block of Democrats in 
Congress whose thinking reflects the kind of talk that is 
heard in a Democratic election campaign is much smaller 
than would be supposed, and includes not more than half 


the Democratic members. Although Southerners in Con- . 


gress have backed a great many of the reform measures 
proposed by Democratic Presidents, they have been support- 
ing fewer and fewer in recent years. However liberal Mr 
Stevenson’s proposals might be, their chances in Congress 
would be doubtful at best. 

What is more, in the crucial area of monetary policy, Mr 
Stevenson would have to live with an “ independent” 
central bank just as Mr Eisenhower has done, and as Mr 
Truman did in the last twenty months of his term. It would 
take a radical change indeed to put the Federal Reserve 
Board back again into the Treasury’s bottle. As long as it 
remains out of that bottle, “ hard money ” will remain the 
national policy when inflation threatens, no matter how 
much the Democrats may complain. 


Barnstorming 


ty the last ten days the presidential campaign has 

really got off the ground with all four candidates 
flying around the country storming barns—in fact as well 
as in-metaphor. President Eisenhower, in particular, after 
making his first campaign speech outside Washington at 
the national ploughing contest in Iowa, returned to the 
farm four days later in Illinois. Thus he sandwiched the 
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Democratic jam, which Mr Stevenson promised to farme:s 
in his speech at the same contest, between two slices, \)\ 
second fairly thick, of what the Republican Administration 
had actually done for agriculture. This concentrate: 
nourishment of the farmers’ votes was inspired by a ser: 
of opinion surveys which suggested that the Republicans. 
in the words of one columnist, had better “hitch up the: 
farm belt.” This view was apparently confirmed by 1): 
Vice President, Mr Nixon, after the first few days of his 
round-country flight. 

He also seems to have been concerned at the lack 0! 
enthusiasm among Republican workers and the lack o! 
interest among voters generally, and to have confirmed th 
growing feeling that a victory for Mr Eisenhower was n 
longer a foregone conclusion. MP Nixon apparently recom- 
mended more personal appearances—much more effective 
in these circumstances than television addresses—by the 
President. Mr Eisenhower immediately added to his 
campaign schedule very substantially in order to spend mor 
time in places where contests are likely to be close. His 
obvious sincerity and vigour should attract many of the 
doubting independent voters and prove not only that he is 
keen on his job but also that he is fit for it. 

Meanwhile Mr Nixon himself has been on his best 
behaviour, speaking with responsibility and restraint, in a 
way which makes his critics look unfair. The two Demo- 
cratic candidates are following the high road just as 
assiduously as are their opponents, but experienced 
observers doubt whether all—or any—of the contenders can 
Stay out of the mud as the campaign grows more desperate. 
So far few constructive plans for the future have developed 
from the challenging speeches and exhausting journeys, but 
Mr Stevenson has now begun to issue his “ blueprints for a 
new America,” documents which will: give his solutions for 
the country’s problems in more detail than is possible from 
electioneering platforms. The first dealt with the provision 
of a better life for old people. 


| 
Small Comfort for Home 
Builders 


LTHOUGH total expenditure on new construction, 
pushed up by the expansion in industrial building, 
running slightly ahead of last year, the number of new 
houses being started, now at an annual rate of abou! 
1,100,000, is 20 per cent lower than at this time last year. 
As a result, the housing industry is complaining bitterly tha 
it is being forced to bear more than its share of the harsh 
measures necessary to ward off inflation. With less than 
two months to go to the presidential election the Administra- 
tion could hardly ignore pleas from such a powerful political 
group, and last week it announced several measures designed 
to ease the builders’ plight without impairing the national 
policy of credit restraint to avoid inflation. 

The government plays several:parts in the complicated 
American mortgage market. Through the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration it guarantees mortgages on houses t by 
ex-servicemen, a large programme which covers about 4 
quarter of all the mortgage debt in the United States. A 
further 10 per cent of American mortgages are insured by 
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the Federal Housing Authority. Last week the government 
announced that the down payment required in order to 
obtain FHA insurance of a mortgage on a house valued at 
less than $9,000 would be reduced from 7 to § per cent. 
With government insurance more readily available, ap- 
plicants for mortgages are theoretically put in a stronger 
position. But the real shortage which is curtailing house 
building is not in the demand for mortgages but in the 
supply of funds to the mortgage market. The government 
already assists this market through the Federal National 
Mortgage Association—condemned by its initials to the 
nickname “ Fannie Mae ”—which acts as a secondary mort- 
gage market, buying VA-guaranteed and FHA-insured 
mortgages from the original sellers. The government has 
now in effect raised the price that “ Fannie Mae ” will pay 
for mortgages. It has also enabled savings and loans associa- 
tions, which often buy mortgages, to increase their resources 
by borrowing more from the Federal Home Loan Bank 
system. 


None of these measures seems likely, however, to draw 
funds into the mortgage market as a whole. VA-guaranteed 
and FHA-insured mortgages still yield only 4} per cent 
interest, and although these are often bought at a discount, 
which in effect raises the yield above 43 per cent, they are 
still unattractive when alternative investments are now yield- 
ing 54 per cent or more. The one sure way of stimulating 
house-building would therefore be, paradoxically, to raise 
interest rates on government-guaranteed mortgages—a move 
which would be as unpopular with house purchasers as it 
would please the builders, and one which could add signi- 
ficantly to the inflationary pressure in the economy. Last 
week’s steps, although they may do little harm to the policy 
of credit restraint, are also unlikely to stimulate much build- 
ing of houses. 


Vacancy in Court 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN WASHINGTON DC 


R JUSTICE MINTON’S imminent retirement from 

the Supreme Court, because of ill health, gives 
President Eisenhower his third opportunity to fill a vacancy 
there. But it has been suggested that he may wait until he 
has—or has not—been reconfirmed in office by the voters 
on November 6th. If he does act he intends, he says, to 
appoint someone who has already had substantial judicial, 
as well as legal, experience. In that case, the new Justice 
will be the only member of the nine-man court who has 
qualified under this standard. Mr Justice Harlan, the 
junior member of the present Court, served on the Federal 
Circuit Court of Appeals for one year. Of the other 
members of the Court, two Justices, Messrs Frankfurter 
and Douglas, came from the academic world with some 
previous experience in government, and the other five came 
directly from the world of politics. Justices Black and 
Burton had been in the Senate ; Justices Reed and Clark 
had been, respectively, Solicitor General and Attorney 
General ; and the Chief Justice had been Governor of 
California and a candidate for Vice President. Mr Minton 
himself did have prior judicial service, but his approach 
was regarded, even by his friends, as the product more of 
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his years in the Senate than of his term as a judge. Although 
previous judicial service used to be more common than it 
has been in recent years, of the 87 Justices who have served 
on the Court during its century and a half of existence, only 
60 per cent have had any such experience, and less than half 
of them spent as much ‘as five years as judges before going 
on the Supreme Bench. 

The nature of the Court’s work suggests that experience 
in the legislative or executive branches of the government 
may, indeed, be more useful to the new Justice. Leading 
cases on the Court’s docket for the term which is about to 
begin raise questions of broad public policy. Four cases 
will be heard involving the penalties attached to member- 
ship of the Communist party. In the field of business 
regulation the Court will hear the government contend that 
the economic alliance between the General Motors Cor- 
poration and the Du Pont Chemical Company should be 
dissolved and, in the National Lead case, that individual 
use of a zone pricing system can be forbidden without 
proof of a combination or conspiracy to restrain trade. 
While no cases specifically dealing with the problems of 
race relations are at present on the Court’s list, it is not 
unlikely that several will come up during the term. 


Despite the political characteristics of the office, appoint- 
ments to the Supreme Court have not always followed 
party lines. There is at least a possibility that purely 
political considerations may lead the present Republican 
Administration to appoint a Democrat—and to appoint him 
before the election. A bold stroke, calculated to attract the 
Negro vote in the key industrial states, would be to name 
Judge William Hastie, a distinguished Negro jurist, formerly 
Governor of the Virgin Islands under a Democratic 
Administration, and now an Appeals Judge. Another 
possibility would be Senator Sam Ervin of North Carolina, 
a southern Democrat, once a State Court Judge, whose 
appointment might help to keep at least some southern 
states in the Republican column. If the President is 
looking for a judge who has achieved high professional 
distinction, he will have difficulty in finding one, since most 
of the leaders of the Bench are virtually disqualified by 
age or, in the case of Chief Judge Clark of the Federal 
Second Circuit, by a record of decisions highly critical 
of some of the Administration’s policies, particularly as they 
affect individual liberty. Justice Minton came from the 
Federal Circuit covering Indiana, Illinois and Wisconsin. 
There is no member of that Circuit Court, however, who 
appears to be particularly qualified for the appointment. 
Geography may, therefore, be taken into consideration only 
to exclude candidates who come from the same states as 
present members of the Court. 


Once he is appointed, the new member of the Court, like 
all federal judges and high policy-making officials, will have 
to be confirmed by the Senate. For this he will have to 
wait until January, when Congress reconvenes ; a Justice 
who is appointed when Congress is not in session serves 
only subject to senatorial action. Since 1789 nine nominees 
have been directly rejected by the Senate—only one in the 
last fifty years—and nine have been withdrawn or had 
their appointment postponed because of senatorial oppo- 
sjtion. But recent delays in the confirmation of Mr Justice 
Harlan, President Eisenhower’s latest appointee to the 
Court, and of Judge Sobeloff to an Appeals Court, suggest 
that any candidate who is suspected of strong views on 
racial questions might meet similar difficulties, particularly 
if the next Senate is controlled by the Democrats. 
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More Work for the «Eximbank” 


F the Export-Import Bank were called upon to make 
large loans to European importers of American oil it 


' would be performing a familiar role, but under abnormal 


conditions in an area where its operations have been on a 
relatively small scale. In the twelve months ending in 
June, 1956, the bank’s most active period so far, it 
authorised loans totalling $376 million to governments and 
private firms in 39 countries. Of this, $156 million was 
for Latin America, $150 million for Asia, and only $36 
million for Europe. Since the end of its fiscal year the 
bank has extended its commitments in Latin America by 
agreeing to advance $151 million to Brazil and $100 million 
to the new government in the Argentine. Both of these 
loans, which will be spent mainly on rehabilitating railways, 
are regarded as “ initial advances ” to be followed by further 
loans as the development programmes are carried out. 

The Export-Import Bank, which, unlike the International 
Bank, is an agency of the United States government, had its 
lending authority prolonged by the Senate earlier this year, 
and can now make loans for periods extending up to 1963. 
It has an authorised capital of $1 billion, and may borrow 
from the United States Treasury up to a limit of $4 billion. 
It is not allowed to have more than $5 billion of loans, 
guarantees and insurances outstanding at any one time, but 
the total outstanding at the end of June was well below 
this, at $2:6 billion. Last year, as it has done for twenty 
years, the bank paid the entire cost of its operations out of 
its earnings. 

The functions of the “ Eximbank ” are more limited than 
those of the International Bank, although it sometimes im- 
poses less stringent conditions on its borrowers than does 
the international organisation. The “ Eximbank” is con- 
cerned solely with stimulating the flow of trade between the 
United States and other countries, both directly by enabling 
foreign importers to pay for specific American exports, and 
indirectly by lending money for economic development 
abroad on condition that the money be spent on American 
equipment or technical services. The bank’s largest loans 
have been made directly to governments, but it also lends 
extensively to private firms, following a policy of supple- 
menting and supporting the investment of private capital. 
While the major share of its activities last year was concerned 
with large loans for economic development, the bank also 
grants lines of credit to American exporters to enable them 
te extend credit to their overseas customers. Credit lines 
amounting to nearly $200 million have been arranged since 
this scheme began at the end of 1954 and, as funds are 
becoming more difficult to obtain privately, an increasing 
number of American exporters are applying to the Export- 
Import Bank for assistance. 


Cleansing Labour’s Stables 


LF ear in New York and other east coast ports 


have threatened to go on strike if their contract with 
the New York Shipping Association is not renewed before 
October 1st. Negotiations broke down earlier this month 
because of the anion’s insistence that the bargaining cover 
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other ports, besides New York. ‘They are unlikely to bx 
resumed until a decision has been made in the juris 
dictional dispute between the International Longshore. 
men’s Association and its bitter rival on the New York 
waterfront, the International Brotherhood of Longshore- 
men, which has petitioned the National Labour Relation: 
Board for another election to decide which union should 
represent the dockers in their negotiations with th: 
employers. The NLRB has now granted the reques:. 
against the wishes of the ILA, and the election will be held 
in a month’s time. Meanwhile the ILA is under strong 
pressure from government agencies to keep its men working 
at the docks. 


Any prospect of reconciliation between the two unions 
under the auspices of the national labour organisation, the 
AFL-CIO, was removed last week when it reminded the 
public of the unsavoury nature of the ILA leadership. Mr 
Meany, in refusing to readmit the dockers’ union to the 
AFL-CIO, implied that the ILA has not abandoned the 
corrupt practices for which it was expelled from the federa- 
tion in 1953. This is only the latest example of the deter- 
mination of the AFL-CIO to step in where legal sanctions 
are ineffective in eliminating racketeering from its member 
unions. Following a report by the ethical practices com- 
mittee of the national body, the Distillery Workers’ Union 
was recently asked to show why it should not be suspended 
for irregularities in the control of its welfare funds. Forma! 
investigation of charges of corruption in two other unions 
have also been started. 


One practice to which the committee was particularly 
opposed is the device of the “ paper local ”—the grant of 
a charter for a local union to a racketeer who serves no 
union members but who engages in a conspiracy with 
corrupt employers to prevent—for a price—the organ- 
isation of their workers into unions. The new broom has 
been given added force by the public’s horror at the 
blinding of a well-known newspaperman with acid as he 
was leaving a broadcasting studio. Seven men have been 
charged with conspiring to intimidate him and other 
prospective witnesses before a Grand Jury which is investi- 
gating racketeering in clothing and road transport. 


A Keystone State 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN PENNSYLVANIA 


HE choice of Harrisburg, the capital of Pennsylvania. 

for the official opening of the Democratic presidential 
campaign two weeks ago was no accident. For Penn- 
sylvania, once a Republican fortress which gave Mr Hoover 
thirty-six of his fifty-nine electoral votes in 1932, is now 
one of the keys to Democratic hopes: of victory. Its two 
Senators, and sixteen of its thirty Representatives, are 
Republican. But in 1954 it elected a Democratic Governor 
by a margin slightly larger than that by which Mr 
Eisenhower carried the state two years earlier. Philadelphia, 
where for a long generation the Democratic party lived 
only as the tame accomplice of a corrupt and complacent 
Republican city machine, has since 1951 been governed 
by an alliance of Democrats and civic reformers who have 
cleared slums and cleaned up the spoils system with equal 
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UNION CARBIDE polyethylene is the plastic with which 
you can translate ideas into new products...new successful 


products to meet a mounting consumer demand for this re- 
markable plastic. 


This plastic’s nature facilitates planning when lightness, 
flexibility, toughness, abrasion and chemical resistance are 
needed. It can be molded, extruded, or formed into film. 
Indeed, it can assuage anxieties which so often attend the 
development of any new product. Easily fabricated, UNION 


CARBIDE polyethylene can help solve your design and pro- 
duction problems. 


New facilities for the production of polyethylene have made 


increased quantities of UNION CARBIDE polyethylene resins 
and compounds available. 


For additional information, write for booklet PE-9,“UNION 
CARBIDE Polyethylene”. 


PLASTICS DEPARTMENT 


A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York, U.S.A. 
Cable Address: UNICARBIDE, New York 


The term UNION CARBIDE is a trade-mark 
of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation. 


UNION CARBIDE INTERNATIONAL COMPANY 
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Serving Commerce Around the World 
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Wherever you are, wherever you go, wher- 
ever you do business— Bank of America’s 
global facilities are available to assist you 
with every international banking problem. 
Through its network of overseas correspond- 
ents throughout the world, and through its 
traveling representatives, this bank collects 
on-the-spot information to keep its custom- 
ers up-to-date on all questions of credit, 


foreign exchange, new regulations. 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL Shi V2? ASSOCIATION 


incorporated with Limited Liability under 
the National Bank Act of U.S.A. 


TWO COMPLETELY STAFFED BRANCHES IN LONDON AVAILABLE TO SERVE YOU 


LONDON BRANCH 
27-29 Walbrook, London EC4 


WEST END BRANCH 
29 Davies Street, London Wi! 


Safe Deposit Boxes available at the West End Branch 
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whenever and wherever you wish dependable 
banking service for your travel or business abroad. 


ide THE HANOVER BANK 
HE i : (Incorporated with Limited Liability in U. S. A.) 


7 Princes Street, E.C.2 
LONDON ...< 15 Carlos Place 


Grosvenor Square, W. 1 
NEW YORK... 70 Broadway 














* 
His Future ? 
This Voluntary Society has nearly 5,000 Boys 
and Girls in its care depending on YOUR HELP 


LEGACIES can help us in the years to come. 
DONATIONS can help us NOW 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CHILDREN’S SOCIETY 


formerly WAIFS AND STRAYS 
Old Town Hall, Kennington, London, S.E.!I 
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energy and effectiveness. Pittsburgh, under Mayor David 


Lawrence, has long been a Democratic stronghold. 

Both Governor Leader and Mayor Lawrence are con- 
firmed supporters of Mr Adlai Stevenson, whose choice of 
another Pennsylvanian, Mr James Finnegan, to manage his 
campaign this year was a sign of Mr Stevenson’s gain in 
political shrewdness since 1952, and a major factor in his 
successful fight for the nomination. Mr Finnegan is an 
astute politician ; he also represents the new, post-Truman 
Democratic party, with its fresh, relatively young leader- 
ship and its emancipation from the old-fashioned city 
bosses. He was a key figure in the administration of Mr 
Joseph Clark, who wrested Philadelphia from the Republi- 
cans in 1951 and served four years as reform mayor. And 
now Mr Clark is challenging Mr James Duff, a former 
Governor of the state and an early backer of Mr Eisen- 
hower’s nomination in 1952, for his seat in the United 
States Senate. In Pennsylvania this autumn, each party 
seems to be putting its best foot forward. 


* 


But both sides have their troubles. The Democrats 
have found cleaning up Harrisburg an even tougher job 
than cleaning up Philadelphia. There may have been 
corruption in the previous state regime, but the central and 
intractable problem is finance. Under the state constitu- 
tion, a Governor cannot succeed himself. Each incumbent 
is thus tempted to spend freely, and let his successor pay 
the bills. 
. further constitutional provision, which prohibits a 
graduated income tax. Mr Leader’s Republican predeces- 
sors, notably including Mr Duff, left him a deficit of some 
$300 million. Still worse, the Democrats had narrowly 
failed to win control of the upper house of the state legis- 
lature. Mr Leader had promised not to renew the state 
sales tax ; Without a majority in the state senate he could 
not carry his alternative tax proposals. The upshot was a 
drearily protracted struggle, until finally Mr Leader had 
to swallow a 3 per cent sales tax, instead of the previous 
I per cent.. Even at that, the state’s financial problem is 
not solved, a fact that largely obscures the Leader admini- 
stration’s substantial achievements in such fields as health 
and education. 

The Governor intends to campaign vigorously this 
autumn, fighting to get the control of the state legislature 
that he so desperately needs. Some Clark supporters fear 
that this will hurt their candidate, by giving prominence 
to the sales tax imbroglio and confusing the issues in the 
contest for the United States Senate. This may be undue 
pessimism, for although Mr Leader has lost some of his 
first glamour he remains an attractive campaigner, young, 
intelligent, and obviously sincere. His farming background 
may also be helpful in the rural areas where Mr Clark is 
not well known. 

Becoming known outside the Philadelphia area is one of 
Mr Clark’s tasks ; a more difficult one is that of converting 
his deserved reputation as a municipal reformer 


into. 


But paying them is made next to impossible by a ~ 


political capital of the kind that will elect him Senator. To’ 


many independents and even Republicans, he symbolises 
the return of good government to the city. But his 
campaign against “ single-interest government in Washing- 
ton,” and on behalf of the progressive side in national 
popular with these same 
“a timid liberal who won't 


political issues, may not be so 
By calling Mr Duff 


voters. 
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fight for liberal causes,” Mr Clark perhaps hopes to make 
the distinction between himself and his opponent one of 
personal qualities more than issues. And when Mr Duff 
calls Mr Clark “a sincere socialist,” he is, among other 
things, trying to do just the reverse. 

If the Democrats in Pennsylvania are encountering the 
perils of success, the Republican party is divided in failure. 
There is no love lost between Mr Duff’s forces and the 
old guard which ruled Pennsylvania when it was a safe 
Republican preserve. At present the state organisation is 
in the hands of the latter. So Mr Eisenhower’s adopted 
home (his farm retreat is at Gettysburg) is, ironically, 
resistant to the President’s attempt to bring his party up 
to date. Democrats hope that the old guard Republicans 
will quietly sabotage Senator Duff’s candidacy, just as 
Republicans hope that the Democratic professional 
politicians in Philadelphia will seek revenge upon Mr Clark 
for having destroyed the patronage system in that city. 
Maybe such internal difficulties will cancel out; if 
anything, the advantage is with Mr Clark, for the Demo- 
cratic professionals know that he will not be nearly the 


- trouble to them in Washington that he was in Philadelphia, 


and they respect his talents as a vote-getter. 

There are those who maintain, however, that all these 
parochial. considerations will count for little in a presidential 
year. Pennsylvanians are not given to splitting their tickets 
(voting for one party’s nominee for President, and another’s 
for Congress). Republicans, especially, argue that Mr 
Eisenhower is unbeatable and that Mr Duff, who can ride 
the presidential coat tails without the ideological contortions 
of some of his Senate colleagues, will win, despite his age 
(seventy-three) and his opponent’s remarkably energetic 

They may be underestimating the appeal of 


campaigning. 
- youth and a fresh outlook in a state somewhat weary of 


being a political backwater. It is no secret that Mr Duff, 
like mogt of the more liberal Republicans in the Senate, 
has made disappointingly little use of the opportunity given 
him by Mr Eisenhower’s ascendancy. When Mr Clark 
asks the voters to “ fill the empty chair,” he is reminding 
them not only of Mr Duff’s rather sketchy attendance 
record in the Senate, but of this more general failure of the 
liberal Republicans to change the face of their party in 
Congress. At present, the odds are still that Pennsylvania 
will vote for Mr Eisenhower. But unless the President’s 
margin of victory is a big one, Mr Clark may well be the 
next junior Senator from the state. 
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The Electoral College 


Washington, D.C. 


R STEVENSON does not need to have as many 
people vote for him as vote for Mr Eisenhower to be 
elected President this year. All that counts is that he should 
have 266 of the §31 votes in the electoral college. For 
strictly speaking it is the presidential electors, not the 
President, who are chosen in the forty-eight states on 
November 6th under electoral laws differing in each state. 
In turn, these electors assemble in the state capitals on 
December 17th to elect the President and Vice President. 
Nominally, and according to the intention of the “ Founding 
Fathers,” they have a free choice. But since 1820, only five 
electors, one of them a Tennesseean in 1948, have deserted 
the candidate to whom they were previously committed. 
Each state has 
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interests draw special advantages from the present 
machinery. The simplest solution, a straightforward 
popular vote, seems the least acceptable because both smal! 
states and the South would lose influence by it. 

Plans for keeping the presidential electors as units of 
calculation even if not as actual personages, and dividing 
their votes in proportion to the popular votes, have run up 
against strong opposition from liberals. They argue that 
both the Senate and the House of Representatives are biased 
against the big cities—the Senate because states of all sizes 
are represented equally and the House because the con- 
stituency boundaries are drawn up by state legislatures 
dominated by rural interests. Therefore, to offset this, the 
urban interests, especially racial minorities and trade 
unions, deserve to retain what special influence they have 
on the Presidency by virtue of their key position in evenly 
divided states with large electoral votes. 

Advocates of electoral reform claim that two-party systems 
will be encouraged in states traditionally dominated by one 





as many electors 





as it has Senators 


and —_Representa- [2] Republican states 
tives combined ; Eisenhower (Rep) 


442 electoral votes 


this gives an ad- 33,936,252 popular votes 
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smaller states since 
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penalised for the 
exceptionally low voting turnout which results from elec- 
tion laws which disenfranchise large sections of the popula- 
tion—primarily the Negroes—and from the general apathy 
about politics in places where a single party is almost 
permanently in control. 

But the large northern industrial states also have a strong 
interest in the archaic electoral system. This arises from 
the fact that under the Constitution it was left to the state 
legislatures to decide how electors should: be chosen. In 
the early days of the Republic the individual states experi- 
mented with a variety of ingenious devices. One of these 
provided that each voter should cast a single ballot for a 
statewide list of electors, so that a party which is victorious 
in a state by the narrowest of popular margins carries its 
whole vote in the electoral college. This method soon 
replaced the other systems. All states now deliver block 
votes, and it is obviously the ones with the largest number 
of electoral votes to offer that attract the most attention 
when candidates are chosen and partisan issues are defined. 

Although repeated attempts have been made, including 
one in the Senate this year, to modernise the method of 
‘choosing Presidents, they fail precisely because so many 


factor in the presi- 
dential race. 
In the last election Mr Stevenson received 8g electoral 


votes from nine states, all southern except for West Virginia, 
against General Eisenhower’s 442 votes from thirty-nine 
states. Some Democrats claim that their candidate has an 
excellent chance of making the South solid again ; this, with 
West Virginia, would start him off with 146 votes and the 
recapture of a number of other border states that frequently 
go Democratic would put him up to 179. This would leave 
him with only 87 more votes to pick up from the North and 
West in order to win. 

Various optimistic calculations have been cited by Demo- 
crats, making use of states which Mr Stevenson lost by less 
than five per cent or which have shown striking Democratic 
gains in the congressional and local elections in the inter- 
vening years. It is clear that if he has the South and the 


border lands, he could manage to win by scraping together 
one or two of the farm states, some of the western states 
and a few of the industrial states with large electoral votes. 
It cannot be said that, against Mr Eisenhower, this seems 
very probable ; but at least it is less discouraging than trying 


to reverse the margin of 6,622,740 popular votes that the 
President ran up in 1952. 
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the things they say! 


ICI. exported £71 million of products in 1955, I see. 
Yes, they’ve been doing well. 




















a 


How do they manage it, I wonder ? 





One reason is that they’ve built up a sales organisation 
all over the world. Indeed, they have subsidiary companies in 42 countries, and agents 
in nearly all the rest. 
And what’s the other reason ? 
Well, foreigners have come to trust the 
quality of I.C.I. products and the 


technical service that goes with them. 





Is Britain, then, a force to be reckoned with in the chemical field ? 
Yes. And high quality isn’t the only reason. Thanks to our research workers, 
we in Britain now have hundreds of outstanding chemical products to sell to the world. 


Such as ? 


Polythene, for instance, and the powerful ‘Gammexane’ range of 
insecticides, brilliant new dyes like ‘ Alcian’ Blue, and drugs like ‘ Paludrine’ 


and ‘ Antrycide’. They’re all I.C.I. discoveries, you know. 





And they're helping us in world markets ? 
They are, indeed. What’s more, I.C.I. are spending over £9 million 
a year on research and development. So far as they can, 


they mean to ensure that British chemicals stay in the lead. 





Imperial Chemical Industries Limited 
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GOING TO CANADA? 








Fiy to Canada on TGA’s 
new 15-day Excursion 


From October Ist*, you can 
fly to Canada on TCA’s new 15- 
day Excursion and save more 
than £34. With this notable 
economy you get the same com- 
fort, the same excellent meals, 
the same choice of frequent, 
direct flights that have made 





TCA’s Super Constellation 
service the most popular way 
to fly to Canada. Your Travel 
Agent will give you full details 
of TCA’s new 15-day Excur- 
sion to Canada—the consider- 
able sums you can save, and the 
magnificent service you get. 


* Subject to Government approval 





TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES 


27 Pall Mall, London, 8.W.1, and Glasgow. 
Serving Europe, all Canada, U.S.A., Bermuda, Nassau, the Caribbean 
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| iy Mr Brandyman makes a 
luxurious long drink with either... 


More and more people are finding a new and 
very special pleasure in Brandy as a long drink. 
At the smartest parties, in the most hospit- 
able homes, Mr. Brandyman introduces just 
the nght note 


Make frends with 


MARTELL 
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The World Overseas 








Asian Pressures for a Suez Settlement 


FROM OUR CAIRO CORRESPONDENT 


O most people here, the Suez Canal crisis appears to 

move inevitably towards negotiations with President 
Nasser and it is difficult to see what useful purpose is 
served by refusing to face this fact. The reference to the 
Security Council can hardly produce any other result ; 
and India and the Arab states have done their utmost to 
influence Nasser in favour of conciliation at this late stage. 
Indeed, however much the Arabs and Asia have given their 
support to the claims of Egyptian sovereignty, they have 
not lost sight of the importance of free navigation to their 
own economies. Mr Krishna Menon made much of this 
point while he was in Egypt, pursuing throughout his visit 
the ultimate aim of negotiations. He has, it is said, taken 
assurances from Egypt which offer bases for direct discus- 
sion of the issues at stake. 

President Nasser will not, of course, agree to denationalise 
the management of the Suez Canal. But no one knows 
how far he is prepared to go in accepting conditions, 
guaranteed within an international convention, which will 
limit the managerial freedom of his own canal administra- 
tion. It seems clearly possible to secure a convention 
backed by the United Nations and the great powers which 
would give an international structure to a national adminis- 
tration and Nasser has for long said he is willing to discuss 
a solution along these lines. The Menzies mission, which 
has been the only direct contact with the Egyptian govern- 
ment, did not investigate this possibility. It seems essential 
now that the western powers should learn how strong would 
be the guarantees and how far they would cover the needs 
of the maritime nations. Not to do so would suggest that 
any commitment by Nasser would be unacceptable. This 
may be the attitude of Britain and France, but it is hardly 
likely to be the attitude of the United Nations. 

President Nasser’s friends rather than his opponents have 
probably been the greatest influence in favour of modera- 
tion. From the outset he was surprised not so much by 
the strength of western reaction, which he duly assessed 
in the terms of Sir Anthony Eden’s first broadcast speech 
on the subject, but by the dismay of much of Asia. The 
threats of the western powers, no matter what emphasis was 
put on their precautionary nature, overlaid this dismay. 
They roused popular nationalism to the point where govern- 
ments could do no more than approve in public the whole 
course of Egyptian policy. The subsequent events, from 
the first London conference to the Menzies mission, sus- 
tained eastern resistance, because the methods used were 
still judged to be high-handed. The weakness of the second 


London conference decisions, the obvious distaste for mili- 
tary measures and resistance even to a canal boycott, have 
brought Nasser’s friends nearer to his “ enemies.” They, 
too, want a workable settlement. 

The position is now approaching a neat point of balance. 
India did not like the nationalisation of the Canal Company 
nor the abrupt, polemic manner in which it was done. The 
oil-bearing states of Iraq and Saudi Arabia, faced with a 
possible boycott of the canal which, for lack of adequate 
shipping, would cut their oil output (and therefore their 
revenues) by one-third, have come nearer to actual friend- 
ship than for many a year and together have pressed for 
moderation by Egypt ; this was the outcome of the meeting 
between their kings last week in the torrid heat of the 
Persian Gulf. The vagueness of phraseology in the com- 
muniqué issued after the Riyadh conference of King Saud, 
President Kuwatly of Syria and President Nasser only 
reached something like precision in its reference to the 
desire for negotiations. Jordan, Syria and Lebanon are 
anxious about Israel. The weakening of the western posi- 
tion is therefore paralleled by the less obvious weakening 
of the position of Egypt. There is a two-way pressure for 
a reasonable settlement which could only be destroyed by 
insistence upon the form of words, on international manage- 
ment, on the Dulles plan. 

It can be argued with reason that the anger of the western 
powers made a contribution to this state of affairs by bring- 
ing to the minds of the peoples of Asia the gravity of the 
issue which is at stake. But in the process much has been 
lost. The threats strengthened Nasser ; the failure to imple- 
ment them will strengthen him further. Yet his failure to 
consult the Bandoeng powers or even inform them, or to 
tell the much tighter corporation of Arab states, had dis- 
turbed confidence in him, however much his right to 
nationalise the canal was recognised. Nasser’s foundations 
were shored-up by precipitate anger from the west. At 
more practical levels, the departure of the western European 
pilots has left vacancies on the canal which Russians, Poles, 
Jugoslavs, as well as Egyptians are now filling. The pool 
of experienced pilots upon which depends the ability to 
impose freedom of navigation is evaporating. The process 
continues inexorably. When the momentum of Arab sup- 
port is falling, Canada announces the decision to send 
Sabre jets to Israel. There are reports of plans for possible 
new oilpipes, through Turkey and even through Israel. The 
west seems determined not to have Arab support if it can 
possibly avoid it. 
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In the light of the current situation, the more promising 
approach to a settlement seems to be by contact with Asia 
through India, rather than by efforts to secure ineffectual 
votes through the United Nations. Asians argue that, by 
comparison with the weakness of their economies, their 
dependence on the Suez Canal is greater than that of the 
western powers. They want a secure canal. If the aim is 
a secure canal, then this is best achieved by bringing a 
willing Asia into the final field of agreement. To squeeze 
a reluctant assent from it, for the pleasure of apparent 


victory, is to sacrifice the substance of security in the years 
to come, 


Shall Lebanon Copy Nasser? 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN BEIRUT 


HE next few days may prove to be fateful ones in the 
story of the Lebanese oil industry. By the end of 
September, the Iraq Petroleum Company is required to 
reply to the communication received from the Lebanese 
government last month on the tax issue. The contents of 
the government communication have not been made public 
here, but Saeb Salam, the Minister of State dealing with oil 
probiems, has been quoted in the press to the effect that 
the government rejected the company’s claim that its busi- 
ness in the Lebanon was conducted on a non-profit-making 
basis ; assessed its profits over the past four years at about 
£L45 million; computed the tax due thereon at {L12 
million ; and, for good measure, imposed on the company a 
fine of £L12 million for issuing a false declaration. Saeb 
Salam has not denied the press reports. Meantime, there 
are unofficial reports that the company, last Saturday, 
requested submission of the matter to arbitration under the 
terms of its 1931 agreement with Lebanon on the conditions 
for company operations there. 

At first, the Lebanese government required an answer to 
its formidable statement within five days. That period of 
grace was later extended by another thirty days. If no reply 
is forthcoming within the time limit, or if the reply proves 
unsatisfactory, the government could demand payment 
within two months, in default of which it could presumably 
proceed against the company as against any other tax 
defaulter, namely, by seizure of its assets in the Lebanon. 
These include the small but efficient refinery at Tripoli, the 
installations in the pipeline terminal area, the numerous 
workshops and stores, not to mention the company hospital 
(which any country might envy), clubs, canteens_and other 
institutions for workers’ welfare. 

There is still more at stake. Work must soon begin on 
a new pipeline planned to carry a further 9 million tons of 
oil to: the Mediterranean from Homs in Syria, and the 
question arises whether the terminal should be at Tripoli 
(Lebanon) or Banyas (Syria). For technical reasons, the 
decision must be taken by early October at the latest. As 
a pipeline terminal, Tripoli has slight advantages over 
Banyas. Loading, for instance, is less often stopped by 
bad weather. -But the difference is small, and weighs little 
or not at all when thrown into the balance with the goodwill 
or ill-will of the governments concerned. The Syrian 
government, despite its strong anti-western complexion, has 
so far shown much realism in its dealings with the oil com- 
panies ; the Saudis and the Iraqis, even more interested 
than the countries-of transit in keeping the oil flowing, 
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are encouraging Syria in this attitude. According 
Egypt’s Middle East News Agency, the Saudi and Iray 
governments, after the recent meeting between their King 
indicated where the balance of advantage for themsely: 
lay by calling on the Syrian government to take suc! 
measures as would ensure the safety of the pipelines run 
ning through Syrian territory. 

The Iraq Petroleum Company can afford to face the 
crisis calmly. Its Lebanese business is a convenience, bu 
in no way vital to its operations as a whole ; and convenienc: 
loses much of its appeal in the face of vexatious govern- 
ment interference. But the loss on the Lebanese side wou!d 
be considerable if the company were forced out of business 
In Tripoli, 2,500 workers would lose their present employ- 
ment ; which means employment at wage-rates comparing 
very favourably with those paid by local contractors, quite 
apart from the company’s elaborate welfare apparatus. In 
addition, IPC expenditure in the Lebanon is running at an 
annual rate of over £L25 million—about £3 million ster- 
ling. Nearly half this goes on wages and salaries ; over 
£L2} million on local purchases ; nearly £L7 million on 
works and buildings; over £L1 million on rents, hotels 
and travel agencies ; while miscellaneous expenditure, such 
as rail freight, post, telephones and the rest, accounts for 
nearly {L2} million. Other results of a transfer elsewhere 
of company activities would be a rise in the price of al! 
oil products in the Lebanon, and loss of government 
revenue, amounting to some £L7 million annually, on the 
basis of the company’s present offer, through the choice ol 
Banyas as the terminal of the new pipeline. An economic 
setback of that order might well have immediate political 
consequences in Tripoli, and later in the rest of the country, 
as the repercussions spread. ‘Tripoli is a largely Moslem 
city, and it is clearly difficult to predict Moslem reactions 
in the present upsurge of Arab nationalism. But IPC’s 
record in dealing with its employees has been such thai 
many might decide that the responsibility for their plight 
must be sought outside the company. 


Solomon’s Judgment? 


The Lebanese oil problem is further clouded by con- 
tinuing uncertainty over the American Tapline. Profiting 
by the experience of IPC, the Americans hoped to avoid 
the difficulties of allocating pipeline royalties on a ton-mile 
basis by leaving the whole problem of allocation to the 
transit states—in this case, Saudi Arabia, Jordan, Syria 
and Lebanon. It was an ingenious device, but so fac 
it has not worked. Saeb Salam returned from the confer- 
ence held in Riyadh to settle the matter with the firm state 
ment that agreement had been reached on the basis of equa! 
shares. The lack of confirmation has been deafening 
Instead, there are strong suggestions that the Saudi govern- 
ment proposes a division into five equal shares, of which 
Saudi Arabia, as both producing and transit state, should 
get two, and the others, as transit states only, should ge‘ 
one each. 

The reported Saudi suggestion for division on 4 
40: 20: 20: 20 basis is in fact a generous one. On a ton-mile 
reckoning, Saudi Arabia would get 70 per cent. But still 
agreement is lacking. A cynic has prophesied that the four 
states will soon refer the matter back to Tapline, with a 
request that the Americans should, after all, divide the shares 
as they please. What is one to think of Arab unity if after 
so much palaver the mothers can think of nothing better 
than to hand-their baby back to Solomon ? 
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How comfortable does the Lebanese government feel 
about its prospects of copying President Nasser ? The latest 
government move, which is the despatch of Saeb Salam on 
an urgent mission to Damascus, betrays some nervousness. 
He has recently committed himself to several statements on 
the oil industry that are now coming home to roost. In 
addition to his wrong forecast about shares of the Tapline 
profits, he said that the Syrian government would never 
agree to the diversion of the new pipe to Banyas instead of 
Tripoli ; and that the Iraq government would never agree to 
a pipeline through Turkey to Iskenderun—a line now being 
prospected. The public is growing increasingly uneasy at 
lack of confirmation of his assertions. The parliamentary 
Oil Commission, which was due to question the foundation 
for them at a meeting on Wednesday, has postponed this till 
Monday next so as to afford Salam a chance to substantiate 
at least one of them. If he returns from Damascus empty- 
handed, his immediate political future would seem to be in 
jeopardy. 


Indian Views on Suez 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN INDIA 


NDIA’S attitude to the Suez dispute is quite cool and 

practical. It wants a solution which will at once avoid 
war and ensure free passage through the canal and it thinks 
it can be better attained by talking to Colonel Nasser than 
by moving troops or forming users’ associations. 

India’s difference with the western powers is primarily 
not one of morality but of political judgment. Few in India 
approve of Nasser’s methods of overnight seizure, nor would 
many like to leave the canal in totally unfettered Egyptian 
control, but virtually all consider that military action would 
not work. The only result, they feel, would be an Algerian- 
style guerilla war, the blocking of the canal, and the sabotage 
of western oil installations'‘all over the Middle East. They 
dismiss complacently the possibility that a successful military 
action would dictate terms to Nasser. 

Indeed, Indians do not see the situation in terms of the 
individual Nasser, his breaking of contracts and his methods 
of running Egypt at all. They look on it as part of that 
resurgence of Asia and Africa of which Mr Nehru talks so 
often, and which consists so largely of the removal of every 
possible limitation of Afro-Asian sovereignty. If there were 
no Nasser, there would be somebody else. To Indians, the 
only course to be taken when a special regime of the Suez 
type is challenged is to renegotiate with it. One cannot 
stand on 19th century rights without creating more bitter- 
ness than they are worth ; and reminders of the difficulties 
the Egyptians will have in running the canal fall upon un- 
willing ears. 


Nevertheless, because Indians consider Nasser’s 


nationalisation as something which cannot be undone, indeed 
something he was within his rights in doing—however much 
they may disapprove of the way in which he did it—it does 
not mean that they forget the interest other nations also have 
in the canal. Nearly three-quarters of their own trade passes 
through the canal—a far higher proportion than that of 
Great Britain, and they are profoundly alarmed at the 
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thought of the burden on their foreign exchange position 
that a diversion of shipping round the Cape would involve. 
Nor do they overlook the possibility that if Egypt had the 
right to discriminate against particular ships or to raise tolls 
as it liked, it might conceivably discriminate against their 
ships, and raise tolls on their traffic. Therefore, they are 
very eager for negotiations with Egypt, not just so that 
Nasser’s seizure of the canal may be ratified, but also so that 
it can be kept in order. Indian advice in Cairo has been 
steadily in favour of moderation, and it may well explain, 
not only the care with which Nasser has avoided further 
hostile acts, but also his expressed willingness to 
bind himself to the sort of agreements India would 
like to see made. 

Indians indeed do not take too tragic a view of the gap 
between their advisory committee and the western-advocated 
internationalisation. Even an international canal authority 
could not prevent Egypt from exercising its sovereign rights 
to interfere with transit ; it did so against Israeli ships under 
the company. On the other hand, Indians do not believe 
that the Egyptians could ever lightly disregard the advice 
of an advisory committee which would contain themselves, 
the Russians, and the western powers. Indians have no 
objection to their scheme of an advisory committee being 
strengthened ; they would, for example, find an Egyptian 
canal authority with some non-Egyptian members perfectly 
acceptable. Their point is only that it is useless to present 
solutions which it is known Nasser will not, perhaps cannot, 
negotiate on, and that, since force is excluded, some basis 
must be found from which both sides can negotiate. That 
is also why they prefer Mr Krishna Menon’s talks to a 
reference to the United Nations. They suspect that once 
both sides have taken up formal positions in New York, 
negotiation becomes unnecessarily difficult. 


Few have praised Nasser’s action as a stroke for freedom ; 
there was far more praise for Britain for naming a date for 
Gold Coast independence. Fewer still have seen ‘England’ 
and France as big bad wolves ; rather has there been regret 
at seeing them act so out of what Indians conceive to be their 
character. There is regret, too, at seeing Britain in particular 
lose prestige. Nobody has believed that Britain and France 
would, or could, really use force. Rather have they been 
seen as old aunts threatening to spank naughty Johnny 
although he runs faster and they lack the physical strength 
to catch him. Most Indians do not want to see Britain and 
France reduced to unimportance, or to be left with a world 
split between Russia and America. The return of Britain 
especially to milder courses has therefore been genuinely 
welcome. It has been treated, not as weakness, but as a sign 
of the capacity to recognise facts, a capacity Indians have 
always considered a major British virtue. 





“MOTOR BUSINESS” 


‘ The September issue of this quarterly research bulletin for 
the motor and allied industries includes : 
The long-term growth in domestic passenger car demand. 
The domestic and export markets for agricultural tractors. 
The South African market for vehicles and tractors. 
Notes on the East German motor industry. * 
The Bulletin is fully illustrated by charts, amongst — are: 
Price indexes of used cars and vans. 
World exports of vehicles, 
Vehicle exports by countries of origin. 
For full particulars of this Bulletin, apply to: 
THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LIMITED 
22 Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. 
Whiteha.) 1511. Ext. 49. 
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Black Mood in Paris 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


AST Friday” has become in French eyes a diplomatic 
Black Friday ; it was the day on which it became 
clear that the original scheme for a Suez Canal users’ 
association would be watered down and would not lead to 
a rapid boycott of Egypt. French opinion was more united 
than British (or than French has been since 1945) in hoping 
for forceful action to beat down President Nasser. The 
revulsion at the loss of that hope after so many martial 
speeches has been proportionately violent. The govern- 
ment’s protest and its reservation of its “freedom of 
action” in joining the users’ association have weighed little 
beside the shattered hopes, especially since the pause before 
the American elections promises further delays in taking 
decisions. Equally the Franco-British appeal to the Security 
Council and the visit of Sir Anthony Eden and Mr Selwyn 
Lioyd to Paris seem, in the shadow of French disappoint- 
ment, to be a regrouping of forces after retreat. 

For the government, however, the visit is essential: 
common Franco-British policy in the United Nations and 
after could have been more discreetly prepared, but public 
evidence of the entente cordiale was necessary at the critical 
moment of shock. For the government contimues to main- 
tain that its aim is international control of the canal ; that 
this is the basis on which Nasser should be brought to 
negotiate ; and that even force cannot be excluded should 
he refuse, However, when an unfortunate newsreel flashes 
M. Mollet on cinema screens affirming that there will be no 
bogging down over Suez, the audience reaction is not 
flattering. 


Anger Against Allies 


The government has been criticised by the conservatives 
for its “ vain threats’ and some Mendésiste Radicals, like 
the young M. Hernu, are now claiming that military action 
could and should have been taken at the outset of the 
crisis. But M. Robert Lecourt, speaking for the Catholic 
MRP, has said that “our bitterness is not directed at the 
government.” The French government acquiesced im the 
revised users’ association in the name of solidarity with its 
Atlantic allies. It is against those allies that feeling ss 
aimed—mainly the United States, but also others, notably 
Italy for paying canal dues to Egypt and weakening the 
association. A large number. of parliamentarians have 
stressed that failure over Suez would deal a “fatal blow ” 
to the Atlantic alliance. Even MM. Mollet and Pineau 
have expressed “ bitterness” and “anxiety” and blamed 
risks of future war on “ those who have been weakest ” with 


Nasser in the last two months. 


On the surface Britain has escaped lightly in this chorus 
of resentment, despite early hints in the press (not echoed 
by the government, which has constantly stressed solidarity 
with Britain) that it had failed France by accepting too 
quickly the revised users’ association. Yet Britain’s stature 
tco has been diminished. Le Monde’s bitter comment is 
that the Franco-British team is am alliance of “ possessors 
dispossessed ” while M. Reynaud has toncluded that “ the 
Franco-British tandem is no longer enough.” For the 
French reaction has not been entirely, or even most pro- 
foundly, a search for scapegoats. The need for renewal has 
been ome of the themes that has crystallised within the last 
few days. The “Europeans,” even fairly new ones like 
Le Monde, have gamed peints by claiming that Suez shows 
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that European unity is more urgent than ever and tha: 
Britain should take steps towards it. M. Pineau has mad: 
the point in his talks with Sir Anthony Eden. The French 
government has already endorsed the recent recommenda 
tion of M. Jean Monnet’s action committee for a united 
states of Europe that the Six should establish European 
atomic power production targets in the light of Suez. This 
Saturday, M. Mollet meets Dr Adenauer to discuss the 
obstacles, such a§ German resistance to European owne: 
ship of fissile materials, which hamper the drafting of the 
Euratom Treaty. 

All these themes are likely to emerge in violent term 
when partiament reassembles within the next fortnight. Th: 
government faces a threefold crisis. It will be challenged 
to find some effective riposte to Nasser, if only because s 
many politicians, like M. Lacoste, link Suez with Algeria 
The Algerian reforms, too, must be tackled before the 
United Nations session in November—and the conflic: 
between those who want negotiations with the rebels and 


_ those, like M. Lacoste, who want to grant a charter dispens 


ing with prior discussion (and that only after President 
Nasser’s fate is clear) will be a keen one. Finally inflation, 
despite the rousing success of the national loan to finance 
Algeria, is still threatening. The Socialists iain the lynch 
pin of any majority and M. Mollet’s position is still strong 
But events are moving fast. Last week several of M. 
Mollet’s own ministers made noises off suggesting the go\ 
ernment might resign over Suez. The atmosphere of go\ 
ernmental crisis, absent in April, has returned. 


Japan’s Sick Man 


FROM OUR TOKYO CORRESPONDENT 


ps CA CHANGE. . . . To few countries does the 
saying apply more forcefully than to Japan. Before 
the war, Big Business nakedly made and unmade govern- 
ments. Despite the blessings of democracy conferred since 
the war, Big Busimess continues, scarcely less nakedly, 
to do exactly the same. The businessmen made and 
broke the Yoshida government, and the Hatoyama govern- 
ment now is threatened with a like fate. 

If there is a difference, it is that few governments, even 
m Japan, have called out quite so loudly to be unmade, 
and few Japanese prime ministers have tumbled so fast 
from a high peak of popularity as has Mr Ichiro Hatoyama. 
The Japanese, who. normally hedge their every remark with 
courteous platitudes so vague at to suggest—misleadingl y— 
vacuity, can also be cruelly outspoken. They are being so 
now about Mr Hatoyama. The Prime Minister who sv 
recently was cheered in the streets is jeered at as Japan's 
lurune shuso—the nearest translation is “ afternoon-nap 
prime-minister ”—or scathingly referred to as “ the robot.” 

Mr Hatoyama is, self-confessedly, a sick man. But there 
has been nothing quite like his loud and constant pre. 
occupation with his health since the heyday of Mohammed 
Mossadegh. This naturally feeds the rumours and swells 
the legends, already legion, about his physical and menta! 
state. It is mot too much to say that the Japanese people 
have ceased wondering when the Prime Minister is going ( 
make up his mind, and are now chiefly concerned abou! 
whether he has a mind to make up. Like Dr Mossadegh 
Mr Hatoyama when he appears in public often disconcerts 
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The case of | 
Thaumetopea pityocampa... 


MW Fass 


For further information apply to your Shell Company 
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In Spain, where soil erosion is a major 
problem, pine trees are grown exten- 
sively to aid conservation. As mature 
trees are felled for timber young trees 
must be planted to replace them, in 
order to maintain the cover on the steep 
hillsides. The young replants are often 
destroyed by the larve of the pine 
processionary moth, 7. pityocampa. 

‘La processionaria’ as the insect is 
known locally, has earned its name 
from its habit of invading the forests 
in columns. 

As winter approaches, groups of 
larve spin hibernation nests in the tree 
tops. The traditional method of control 
has been to collect these nests by hand 
and destroy them, but inevitably many 
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were missed and only partial control 
achieved. 

Now a fresh approach has been made 
to the problem. The plantations of young 
trees are sprayed with the new Shell 
insecticide endrin, applied at very low 
concentration, either by air or from the 
ground. The effectiveness, persistence 
and economy of endrin are such that it 
has become the standard control when 
‘La processionaria’ threatens Spanish 
pine forests with destruction, 

Endrin, aldrin, dieldrin . . . these three 
advanced insecticides developed by Shell are com- 
plementary to each other. Between them they 
control most of the major insect pests which 
menace agricultural production and public health 
throughout the world. Have you an urgent pest 
problem in your area? 


endrin 


endrin, aldrin and dieldrin are {SHELL} insecticides for world-wide use 


Issued by The Shell Petroleum Company Limited, London, E.C.3, England. 
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Part yet apart 
=— Removed from the impersonal atmosphere of the board- 


room, yet part of it, the managing director’s office has an 
individuality that is singularly impressive. It is an ideal 
combination of the practical and the personal... as 
Catesbys see it. Ask your secretary to ring Museum 7777. 
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THIS IS ONE of those legendary associations that bear 
no real relation to the truth. Salamanders are 
amphibians, the black and yellow species ‘Fire 
Salamander’ being common still throughout North 
Africa and Central Europe. Far indeed from being 
fireproof, he is found only in the dampest places. 
There is nothing mythical however about the fire- 
resistant properties of ASBESTOLUX, one of the most 
up-to-date manufactured products of The Cape 
Asbestos Company. Non-combustible and therefore 
widely used in modern building practice, this asbestos 
insulation board is mainly composed of Amosite 
asbestos fibre, from the Company’s own South 





CA Ppt African mines. It is this Amosite, with its high 
3 specific volume, i.e. millions of long, thin hair-like 
a ae fibre iv J 
- THE CAPE ASBESTOS COMPANY LTD pound, that gives to ASBESTOLUX many 0 


its outstanding qualities—high insulating efficiency, 
r14 & 116 PARK STREET * LONDON +: W.y 


win sii adieu ecards good strength/weight ratio, and extreme durability 
pee VORLD'S LARGES IDUCER OF AMOSITE AND “CAPE BLUE” ASBESTOS due to its indifference to temperature, moisture, 
ie chemicals, insects and fungi. 
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his audience by bursting into tears, either of sorrow or of 
joy. When the veteran conservative politician, Bukichi 
Miki, died this year, the Prime Minister called a press con- 
ference, during which he wept copiously. And, when a 
public meeting applauds him, or children greet him with 
well-drilled “ Banzais!”, Mr Hatoyama also weeps. This 
tearful habit has an unnerving effect on all present. 

Even more worrying to the Japanese is that Mr Hatoyama 
now spends an increasing part of his day tucked up in 
bed. This attracted so much unfavourable comment that 
it evoked a public explanation, which few people found 
very. consoling. “The Prime Minister, when he goes to 
bed in the afternoon, does not sleep all the time,” an official 
explained ; “sometimes he stays awake to read a little.” 
Another disconcerting Hatoyama habit is to stay away from 
Cabinet meetings as much as possible ; his Cabinet col- 
leagues however are less perturbed by this than they might 
reasonably be, because, when Mr Hatoyama does attend, 
he is apt to agree with everyone who speaks, even when 
the speakers are in violent opposition to one another. This 
habit of cordially agreeing with people who offer him quite 
contradictory advice frequently causes great confusion: on 
one recent occasion, Mr Hatoyama warmly endorsed the 
choice made by the Foreign Minister, Mr Shigemitsu, as 
to who should be Japan’s ambassador to the Philippines, 
then later in the same day no less warmly approved the 
quite different choice suggested by someone else. 


Honourable Retirement 


In these melancholy circumstances, the business groups 
who put Mr Hatoyama in power would now be glad to be 
rid of him. What restrains them is that they cannot agree 
among themselves who his successor from within the 
Liberal-Democrat Party should be. The party is composed 
of various contending factions who were forced into an 
uneasy merger after the Socialists succeeded in healing their 
own schisms: fear of the Socialists holds them together, 
but otherwise they have no agreed policy. As one Japanese 
politician explains it, with revealing candour: “ Mr Hato- 
yama should be allowed to make an honourable retirement, 
but he cannot be asked to come off the stage, because there 
is no One to arrange the next scene.” 

One man who would like to combine the roles of scene- 
shifter, stage-manager and star is Mr Ichiro Kono, who is 
nominally Minister. of Agriculture and Forests, and is 
actually Mr Hatoyama’s chief adviser and effective foreign 
minister. A recent cartoon in the Asahi Shimbun showed 
Mr Hatoyama seated in a chair and a maid packing his 
suitcase ; the maid asks: “How many shirts shall I pack, 
sir ?”, and Mr Hatoyama replies, “ Please ask Mr Kono.” 
Mr Kono has considerable ambition, but so far he has pre- 
ferred manipulating Mr Hatoyama to risking the vengeance 
of the other factions by trying to get power directly. 

Matters have, however, been brought near a head by the 
Russo-Japanese talks. After the failure of the Shigemitsu- 
Matsumoto mission, Mr Kono encouraged Mr Hatoyama to 
announce that he would proceed to Moscow himself accom- 
panied, of course, by Mr Kono. This incensed the power- 
ful business groups, as well as a large section of the Liberal- 
Democrat Party, including Mr Shigemitsu, who feels 
himself to be in an impossible position, holding the post of 
foreign minister while Mr Kono in fact dictates foreign 
policy. The former prime minister, Mr Yoshida, wrote 
an open letter to Mr Hatoyama in which he resoundingly 
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demanded: “ Inexperienced and ailing Prime Minister, why 
are you going to Russia and taking the rash step of inviting 
the red menace ?” When the business groups made it 
emphatically clear that on this point they supported Mr 
Yoshida, the government hastily announced that Mr 
Hatoyama’s Moscow trip would be deferred, at least until 
Mr Matsumoto had revisited Moscow to try to find out 
if Mr Hatoyama would really be able to achieve anything. 

Whatever the final outcome of the prolonged Russo- 
Japanese negotiations, it seems unlikely that Mr Hatoyama 
can hold on to the premiership very much longer. Mr 
Kono is therefore being impelled to seek a continuation of 
his power through a new medium, Mr Kishi—since he still 
shrinks from an open bid in his own name. But there are 
other contenders for the premiership who are now sharpen- 
ing their political swords in preparation for the battle. 
The Socialists hope that the ensuing struggle will entirely 
disrupt the Liberal-Democrat Party, thus enabling them 
to form a government ; and the Communists, thinking along 
the same lines, are busily denouncing “left-wing adven- 
turers” who preach outmoded violence, and are making 
united-front overtures to the Socialists. Perhaps the most 
disturbing factor in the whole confused situation is that 
the ultra-nationalists have suddenly emerged from a long 
period of obscurity to express loud disgust at the sorry 
spectacle, and are threatening to assassinate politicians who 
refuse to mend their ways. The Japanese business groups 
can make and break governments, but have yet to demon- 
strate their ability to make them work. Plus ¢a change... 


Problems for Dutch Politicians 


FROM OUR. CORRESPONDENT IN HOLLAND 


HE Dutch cabinet crisis drags on. Each party in 

turn has tried to form’ a new government ; the latest 
attempts have been frustrated by disagreement over the 
scope of economic controls and now the Labour party’s 
turn has come round again. But in spite of the political 
crisis, Queen Juliana opened Parliament last week with all 
the traditional ceremony. The first official attendance of 
her daughter, Crown-Princess Beatrix, made the cortége 
with the golden coach even more colourful than usual ; 
but the ceremonial could not conceal the public’s concern 
that three months after the elections, a government still 
could not be found. In her opening speech, the Queen 
stated with great emphasis “that it had not yet appeared 
possible” to resolve the crisis ; this was tee to be a 
reproach to the politicians. 

Since the outgoing cabinet could not lay jee the lines 
of future policy the Queen’s speech could not be of much 
significance. The budget, too, suffered from the effects of 
the crisis. The Minister of Finance bluntly described the 
dangers in Holland’s economic position but_showed no 
concern about the future ; he optimistically remarked that 
the present boom would probably continue for at least 
the next six months. The budget deficit is around 900 
million guilders (nearly £86 million) but the minister could 
give no indication whether it would be met by higher taxes, 
cuts in expenditure or by some other means. An appeal for 
an internal loan is unlikely to be successful. But more taxes 
are unacceptable to all the right-wing parties. 
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Two main features of the budget were the increased 
expenditure on education and housing and the apparent 
determination to press ahead with developing the welfare 
state at all costs. About one billion guilders (4.6 per cent 
of Holland’s national income) has been allocated to public 
education. Housing is to get 300 million guilders, an 
increase of about 50 million over last year’s figure. The 
building programme provides for 75,000 new houses ; this 
will be the highest number ever reached but it is still not 
high enough to meet the urgent need. 


The difficult question of whether or not to raise the rents 
of prewar houses has still not been answered. Maintenance 
costs have increased much more than rents which are still 
too low to encourage private ownership. The gap between 
the rents of new and prewar houses is steadily increasing. 
The outgoing government and all the political parties agree 
that there must be a drastic increase in prewar rents ; this 
is bound to have inflationary effects because the socialists 
will not allow increased rents without compensating wage 
increases, Social services are also devouring steadily grow- 
ing amounts of public money. Next January every Dutch- 
man who is 65 years old will be granted a state pension, 
and this too will have an inflationary effect. None of the 
political parties dares to oppose further wage increases and 
these may well upset the precarious balance between 
production and consumption. This balance is already 
in great danger as a result of the general wage increase of 
last March. The politicians lack the courage to tell 
the voters that consumption is already too high and that 
more wages can be justified only by increased output and 
higher productivity. The budget produced by the out- 
going cabinet shows clearly that the new government will 
have some difficult decisions to take. The Dutch are con- 
suming more than they earn and the vital question is not 
how to divide the national cake but how to enlarge it. 


Chinoiseries in South Vietnam 


FROM OUR SAIGON CORRESPONDENT 


BOLT recently fell out of the blue sky on to the 
Chinese minority in South Vietnam. It was 
“ nationalised” by President Ngo Dinh Diem, much as 
President Nasser nationalised the Suez Canal. On 
August 21st a decree published by the South Vietnamese 
government declared that all Chinese children born in 
Vietnam were Vietnamese, and must take Vietnamese 
names. One peculiarity of the decree—apart from. the fact 
that it concerned only the Chinese—was that it was retro- 
spective, so that not only all Chinese children born in 
Vietnam in the future become Vietriamese, but also all 
Chinese children born there in the past. Since some 
families have lived in the country for several generations, 
octogenarian Chinese are finding a new nationality thrust 
upon them without option in their declining years. This 
is undoubtedly the most decisive step yet taken by any 
South East Asian country to assimilate its Chinese 
minority. 
The Chinese in Vietnam number just under a million, 
of whom about 800,000 live in the Nationalist south. Under 
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the French colonial regime the Chinese were attracted in 
large numbers from South China to the fertile rice lands 
of the Mekong delta, where, with the commercial acumen 
for which they are renowned, they soon took the bulk of 
the rice trade, and indeed many other trades, under their 
almost exclusive contsol. Under the 1930 Treaty of 
Nanking between France and the Kuomintang government, 
the Chinese in Vietnam enjoyed a special status which to a 
large extent combined the privileges of distinguished 
foreigners with the advantages of resident natives. They 
had their own schools, far-reaching economic rights, and a 
commercial and administrative autonomy which made them 
almost a self-sufficing community. This state of affairs was 
always resented by the Vietnamese nationalists, 


But the situation since Vietnam became independent has 
been delicate. To dismantle the Chinese commercial 
structure overnight, on top of the drastic modifications 
already made to the French trading system, would demolish 
an already shaky economy. The Chinese must be got rid 
of, to please the nationalists ; but they must be kept in 
being to satisfy the economists, The way in which the 
South Vietnamese government has tried to resolve this 
dilemma is worthy of remark. In addition to the law which 
“ vietnamifies ” all Chinese children ever born in Vietnam 
a second, more usual, edict prohibits the practice by 
foreigners of eleven professions. These involve most of the 
retail trade and almost the entire intermediary rice trade, 
both the especial province of the Chinese. The effect of 
the first law is of course to allow all the Vietnam-born 
Chinese (they are estimated at 500,000) to continue in the 
jobs from which the second law would otherwise have 
excluded them. In this way, it would seem, the demands 
of nationalists and economists are brilliantly reconciled. 


A Mortal Affront 


There is, nevertheless, some uneasiness in Saigon about 
this apparent masterstroke—and not merely among the 
Chinese, whom it most closely concerns. The 300,000 
Chinese not born in Vietnam will presumably have to 
abandon their professions unless some way round the edict 
(such as operating under:the name of a Vietnamese member 
of the family) can be found. Some Vietnamese traders fear 
that the Chinese who become Vietnamese will acquire 
“ official” commercial advantages they never had before. 
But economic considerations are not the only ones, The 
Chinese, who for about 5,000 years have regarded them- 
selves as superior to all the other nations of the earth, con- 
sider it a mortal affront to be saddled with the nationality 
of a state which in the past they have thought of as a 
dominion of the Chinese empire. Chinese sentiment is not 
mollified by the official attitude of the Vietnamese govern- 
ment that they are conferring a favour on the Chinese by 
taking them into the bosom of the body politic. 


Meanwhile Taipeh has registered “deep concern” at 
the South Vietnamese action, and recalled its Saigon repre- 
sentative for consultation. Peking—which under the 
communist constitution regards all overseas Chinese as 
Chinese nationals—has so far remained silent. Many of 


Vietnam’s Chinese, who are basically non-political, may 
feel they can continue their business under the fiction of 
being Vietnamese, as did the Jews of medieval Spain under 
the fiction of being Christians. Those that do will at least 


escape some of the disadvantages of belonging to an alien, 
and often resented, minority. 
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The completed Nangal Dam on the River Sutlej 


Over vast arid stretches of the Punjab, drought and flood 
brought famine and death. Now, a ‘new deal’ is on the way. 
“Under the £113,000,000 Bhakra-Nangal power and irrigation 
project, the turbulent River Sutlej has been harnessed to 
irrigate six million acres of parched earth, prevent flood 
disasters and provide enough electricity for over 100 towns. The Bhakra-Nangal project means an immense 
construction programme: the huge, 680-foot-high Bhakra Dam on the Sutlej—one of the highest ever 
planned; a smaller dam, the Nangal, eight miles downstream; five power plants; a 3,000-mile network 
of canals; new roads, railways and towns. With compressed air equipment, the project is taking shape. 
Atlas Copco rock drills and air compressors are in action drilling tunnels, excavating dam sites and 
building mountain roads to raise life above the existence level for millions in the Punjab. 






Helping polio victims to breathe 


Compressed air is versatile. Atlas Copco provide the 
means for all its many applications. In a Scandinavian 
hospital, respirators of a new type that pump air under 
pressure into the lungs of polio patients to help them with 
their breathing, are run off a small Atlas Copco compressor 
centrally situated in the building. 

The Atlas Copco Group of Companies is responsible for the 
manufacture of compressed air equipment and its distribu- 
tion and servicing in 90 countries throughout the world. 
Group Headquarters: Atlas CopcoAB, Stockholm | ,Sweden. 


Atlas Copco puts compressed air 
to work for the world _ 


























Night view 6f @ chemical factory, New South Wales 
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AUSTRALIA 
to-day... 


This installation producing rayon acetate was 
recently completed at a cost of £6,000,000. It 
illustrates the great industrial strides being taken by 
Australia. With the help of overseas capital and 
“ know-how ” Australia is extending her secondary 
industries and offers attractive opportunities for 
both large and small enterprises. 


The Bank of New South Wales has assisted in 
the growth of Australian industry and has recently 
published a booklet of factual information entitled 
“ Establishing a business in Australia”, A free copy 
of this may be obtained from — 


BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


MAIN LONDON OFFICE: 29 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 
D. J. M. Frazer, Manager 


(INCORPORATED IN NEW SOUTH WALES WITH LIMITED LIABILITY) 





GB.5505.C 





Twelve years before Cable Contact 





Brazil. 


Continent. 


or Spain, 


~~ 


BANK OF LONDON & SOUTH AMERICA LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE AND LONDON OFFICE: 6, 7 & 8 TOKENHOUSE YARD, LONDON, £.C.2. MANCHESTER : 


BRADFORD: 55 WELL STREET 


36 CHARLOTTE STREET 


CONTINENTAL REPRESENTATIVE’S OFFICE : TALACKER 35, zURICH 














The first South American cable was laid 
between Pernambuco and Lisbon in 1874 

twelve years after the Bank of London & 
South America had opened its doors in 


Since then, commerce with Latin America 
has increased enormously, and with it have 
grown the influence and interests of the 
Bank. Today, the Bank holds a unique 
position as the only British bank in Latin 
America. It has Branches in most of the 
important trading centres of that vast 


Up-to-date reports on local markets, trading 
regulations and general economic conditions, 
are received regularly from branches over- 
seas and are summarised in the Bank’s 
Fortnightly Review, which is distributed to 
customers and made available to those who 
have business in Latin America, Portugal 
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Bretton Woods Triplets 


T has become a familiar and even monotonous con- 
vention in commenting on the annual meetings of 
governors of the International Monetary Fund and the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment to make the contrast between these Bretton 
Woods Twins—to draw attention to the pale cheeks 
and functionless life of what Keynes called Master 
Fund and to the vigorous, purposeful activity of Miss 
Bank. The contrast remains. But before returning to 
that theme it would be well to note that the family has 
been enlarged and that Miss Bank, with a certain pre- 
cocity for so young a lady, has produced an offshoot— 
the International Finance Corporation whose first 
appearance was made at Washington this week. 

It was a notable appearance, not as a record of 
achievement (for the IFC is only two months old and 
has not yet done any business) but for the promise con- 
tained in the remarkably sane, level-headed speech of 
its President, Mr Robert Garner who, until called to 
the IFC, was Mr Eugene Black’s Number Two at the 
World Bank. Mr Garner’s first point was that the IFC 
is going into the private enterprise business and will 
help to finance projects which, because they are not 
governmental or do not rank for governmental guaran- 
tees, are outside the scope of the bank. In choosing its 
partners it will look primarily for good management. 
Technicians, argues Mr Garner, are plentiful ; good 
managers are rare. In his words “ there must be ‘ know 
what ’ as well as the ‘ know how’.” The new corpora- 
tion will not be an easy lender—“ we must earn returns 
commensurate with the risks we undertake "—and it 
will lend on participating terms. But the exercise of 
the rights of conversion attached to its fixed interest 
loans will not occur until the IFC sells its holdings, as 
it normally intends to do, to private investors. It will, 
as a general rule, go into partnership with local 
investors in the countries where it does business. 


Finally, with a highly topical eye on recent develop- 
ments, it will look in its ventures on “ standards of 
business conduct, the treatment by public authorities 
of private investment whether local or foreign, respect 
for the validity of contracts.” As Mr Garner said, 
metaphorically looking President Nasser in the eye, 
“ confidence is a plant slow to grow but easy to kill.” 
If the IFC lives up to this overture it has a constructive 
and beneficial life before it ; it will be a valuable sup- 
plement to the activities of the World Bank. 


* 


The bank goes from strength to strength. In the past 
year, which saw the tenth anniversary of the day on 
which it began operations, it made loans to the equiva- 
lent of $396 million and brought the total of loans 
made in this first decade to $2,720 million, spread in 
150 separate operations over 42 different countries—so 
far without a falter of default. Meanwhile, an ample 
cushion of resources has been accumulated to take the 
impact of losses which sooner or later, even in the most 
ideal of conceivable but realistic worlds, are bound to 
occur. By steadfastly levying its 1 per cent per annum 
guarantee charge on all loans and ploughing back 
profits, reserves against losses have been built up to 
$227,658,769 which represents more than 10 per cent 
of the effective loans of $2,001.8 million held by the 
bank (which has sold some securities to private 
investors and in many cases has not disbursed the full 
amount lent). The position is one of impressive 


strength and prompts the question whether orthodoxy 
and caution have not been sufficiently satisfied to allow 
a considerable diminution in the guarantee commission 
of 1 per cent—a figure which adds appreciably to the 
cost of borrowing from the bank and which swells the 
international demand for US dollars. 
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The tale of the IMF is best told in the figures show- 
ing its activity and capacity to make ends meet: 





| Years to April 50th 





1954 | 1955 | 1956 
| $ é | $ 
Sa eke Re | 4,985,199 | 2,346,426 | 1,675,335 
Expenditure......... | §009.159 | 4,989,371 | 5,341,601 
ile oes, | —s-93,960 | 2,642,945 | 3,666,266 
Currency sold by fund | 231,290,000 | 48,750,000 | 38,750,000 


Currency repurchased 
from fund 


145,106,000 | 276,275,000 | 271,661,353 





For the past two years the fund has steadily been 
unwinding its business. At the end of April the out- 
standing facilities made available by the IMF had been 
reduced to a mere $278 million. After all the fanfare 
with which the new technique of “ stand-by ” credits 
was announced more than two years ago, it is dis- 
appointing to learn that last year no drawings were made 
under such arrangements. The result of this inactivity 
is all too clearly reflected in the income and expenditure 
figures. They show a steadily widening deficit. Far 
from providing a positive contribution to the supply of 
scarce currencies in the world, the fund on its own 
account has become an appreciable net consumer of 
dollars. 

It would be more than unfair to blame the fund for 
the miscarriage of those hopes of a relatively rapid 
return to the normality of a free and truly multilateral 
system of international payments on which the Bretton 
Woods blueprints were drawn. The inability of the 
world to recapture that logical balance and inherent 
equilibrium of international payments which was under- 
mined by the first world war and shattered by the 
second, is due to deeper causes than the mere 
insufficiency of a technical piece of mechanism. But 
there must be something profoundly wrong with the 
constitution or management—or both—of an institution 
which has in ten years of life failed so obviously to 
adjust itself to the world and the conditions in which 
it has been called upon to function. 

The fund was to have been a fount of constructive 
advice, a wise counsellor that would not only be listened 
to but heeded. That advisory function could not be dis- 
sociated from the active work of the IMF in making 
available to its members the currencies they might need 
to tide them over temporary balance of payments diffi- 
culties. For reasons that may have been outside the 
fund’s control, but to which it should have adjusted its 
operations and techniques, there has been no substantial 
demand for its facilities to which it was able to accede. 
Deprived of any practical day-to-day business activity, 
the fund has inevitably been equally barren in its advi- 
sory role, in the confidence and respect it has been able 
to command from its member countries, and in its 
impact on monetary policies throughout the world. 
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It may mean a major operation to transform the fund 
into an institution that will do more than draw up the 
admirable reports and the compilation of statistics that 
flow from‘its experts. If so, a promising chance of 
achieving such a metamorphosis is provided by the 
appearance of a new broom, Dr Per Jacobsson, who is 
to succeed Mr Ivar Rooth as managing director and 
chairman of the Executive Board. Dr Jacobsson needs 
no introduction to Europe or, indeed, to the world, for 
there are few capitals that have not felt the intellectual 
and emotional impact of this peripatetic emissary from 
the Bank for International Settlements. His appoint- 
ment carries with it an ironic echo of the Bretton Woods 
Conference. It was at this meeting in 1944 that the 
United States delegation, led by Mr Morgenthau and 
Dr Harry White, bulldozed through the conference a 
resolution to the effect that the Bank for International 
Settlements should be wound up at the first opportunity. 
The ostensible reason was that the International 
Monetary Fund could be presumed to do in future all 
that the BIS had been doing, and more. ‘The true 
reason was the almost pathological aversion which the 
New Dealers in the United States had developed for 
an institution which, for them, represented the com- 
bined power of central banks and which had dared 
during the war to remain in contact, studiedly correct 
though it was, with the Reichsbank and its President, 
Dr. Schacht. That resolution, though passed, was never 
implemented and there is poetic justice in the fact that 
it is the man from the BIS who should now be called 


upon to breathe life into the rigid, atrophied limbs of 
the IMF. 


¥% 


Whether he can do so will depend first and foremost 
on his ability to remove the fund from the orbit of 
politics into which it was thrust by the decisions of the 
Savannah conference and, in particular, by the influ- 
ence vested in the executive directors, men admirable 
in themselves but whose allegiance is owed in the first 
place not to an international institution but to the 
countries they represent. As it emerged from Bretton 
Woods and Savannah, the World Bank had the same 
defect of birth imprinted upon it ; but thanks to the 
influence and vigour of the Wall Street bankers who 
were called upon to administer it, that handicap was 
soon overcome and the politicians were relegated to the 
comparatively subordinate position which, in an insti- 
tution such as this, they should hold. If Dr. Jacobsson 
can secure the same victory for the IMF and can break 
the suspicion that this institution is no more than 4 
minor desk of the US Treasury and State Department, 
he will have taken the first step towards making it 4 
real power, an influence for good and an active partici- 
pant in the business of supplementing that cushion of 
international reserves without which the ideal of multi- 
lateral convertibility of currencies will be a mirage ever 
receding with the horizon. 

It will, however, need more than a change in i's 
Articles of Agreement or in the manner in which it | 
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operated to bring to life the world for which the IMF 
was intended. At Bretton Woods most of the progeni- 
tors of the fund, and Keynes in particular, were still 
dominated by the fear of unemployment and depres- 
sion and by a repetition after World War II, of the 
“boom and bust” sequel to World War I. The latest 
annual report of the fund and most of the speeches 
made in Washington this week acknowledge how wide 
of the mark those fears were: they recognise that the 
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major problem is that of inflation—that as Mr George 
Humphrey, the US Secretary of the Treasury, said, it 
is “peace and prosperity that has caused the real 
trouble.” As long as this persists and, in particular, as 
long as there is no inevitable unanimity in the rate at 
which inflation proceeds and in the effectiveness of the 
steps to counter it, it will be inordinately difficult to 
achieve the Bretton Woods ideal of a world of conver- 
tible currencies and stable exchanges. 


More Golden Fleece 


POR the first time in five years wool prices have risen 

sharply at the start of a new season. Since the 
1956-57 auctions opened in Sydney on August 27th 
prices of merino wools have risen up to I§ per 
cent above the closing values of the season which 
ended in mid-July; the drop in prices last July 
has been more than made good, and merinos are 
now at their highest point for two years. Though 
crossbred prices will not be fully tested until the New 
Zealand sales begin at the end of next month, fine 
crossbreds are up to 1§ per cent dearer than at the end 
of last season, while medium crossbreds are over 10 per 
cent dearer. The fleece that lost some of its lustre in the 
last two years once more has the golden look. 

The strength of the market has gladdened hearts far 
from the rolling pastures of the outback. Wool is the 
most valuable export of the whole overseas sterling 
area. To Australia, the world’s largest producer, it has 
given a badly needed boost to the Commonwealth’s 
earnings of foreign exchange ; to Australia’s suppliers, 
among whom Britain comes first, it offers the hope of 
some relief from repeated import cuts—at the cost 
naturally of some adverse pressure on Britain’s own 
terms of trade. 

A firm opening to the sales was expected. World 
consumption was buoyant, stocks were rather low in 
Britain and other countries, and floods and delays in 
shearing had held up the movement of Australian wool 
to auction. Bradford buyers, traditionally bearish at 
the start of a new season, were for once mildly bullish. 
Yet few buyers can have expected prices to rise as far 
—and as fast—as they have. Competition at the auc- 
tions has been widely spread—Japan, after a slow start, 
has been buying more heavily—and almost all the wool 
on offer has been sold. War scares, rather than the small 
delay in shipments that would be caused by the closure 
of the Suez Canal, probably stimulated the bidding ; 
the cancellation of the Brisbane sales certainly did. But 
will the advance be held ? 

Some decline in prices may well come in the next 
few weeks. Buyers should soon have met their most 
pressing needs for wool, and then they can play a more 
deliberate hand. There were signs of weakness in some 
merino wools this week, and the decline in futures no 
doubt reflects a belief that a reaction is due. That view 


could go awry if war clouds gathered again over Egypt, 
or if the Brisbane sales, now scheduled for the first and 
third weeks of next month, ran into trouble. The unions 
have refused to handle the “black” wool lying at 
Brisbane, a legacy of the shearing dispute, and state- 
ments made by the Commonwealth government sug- 
gests that it may intervene. A clash is possible, and 
could spread to other wool centres. 

What of the more distant prospect ? The wool 
industry is well served by statistics, but they suffer from 
the common defect—they tell only about the past. The 
Commonwealth Economic Committee’s latest figures 
for eleven main consuming countries show that con- 
sumption of virgin wool in the second quarter of this 











THE DOMINIONS’ WOOL CHEQUE 
| 1953-54 1954-55 1955-56 

Australia :— 

£ METEOR. . cccccccccceces 312 282 267 

ge enncdeseouceeese 1,144 1,189 1,299 
New Zealand :— 

£ GEOR, oc ccdccccccecce 8&8 93 88 

BD wp. seedddovesosoees 408 437 443 
South Africa :— 

£ MEMBOR.. 2 cccceccccesses 64 59 53 

RPP ery errr 268 290 296 








year continued to run at the high rate of the first 
quarter ; for the first half of the year as a whole con- 
sumption was 84 per cent higher than in the same 
period of last year. If that rate of increase is being 
maintained—and the demand for wool hardly suggests 
a decline—consumption in those countries is running 
at an annual rate of some 1,880 million lb. Taking 
consumption in the rest of the world at no higher than 
last year’s figure of 925 million lb, the world total 
amounts to about 2,800 million Ib. 

The forecast of world production in 1956-57 just 
matches this projection of demand, at 2,800 million Ib 
clean, a new record and an increase of three per cent 
over 1955-56. Once again that increase mainly reflects 
a further rise in the Australian clip, this time of six per 
cent to 830 million lb. Production in New Zealand and 
South Africa is expected to increase by about two per 
cent to 320 million lb and 160 million Ib respectively. 
The decline in production in Argentina is expected to 
be reversed by the recent incentives to farmers, and a 
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rise of perhaps five per cent to 220 million Ib has been 
forecast. As the carry-over into the new season was no 
larger than normal, the only other sources of supply are 
the 35 million lb of surplus wool that the United States 
government will offer to the market, and the running 
down of the British strategic stock ; this might add 
10 million lb, making about 2,845 million Ib in all. 

Though the figures on both sides of the equation 
are tentative, they suggest that supply and demand for 
1956-57 should be as closely balanced as anyone has a 
right to expect. That prospect does not rule out some 
decline from the present level of prices, but nobody 
would expect it to go far. 

The rise in world consumption seems to be mainly 
the result of increasing activity in the worsted section 
of the industry. The steady narrowing of the premium 
for merino wools up to the end of last year served its 
purpose. Merinos became more attractive and con- 
sumption revived. Fashion, too, played a part. Whether 
prompted solely by the need for a change, or by the 
relative cheapness of merino wools as well, women’s 
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fashions began to swing back to worsted cloth, and 
therefore mainly to merino wool, and away from woollen 
cloth, and therefore from crossbred wool. 

The switch is illustrated by the latest figures of con- 
sumption in the British woollen industry. In July the 
rate of consumption was only slightly lower than in 
June and six per cent higher than in July last year. The 
rate of consumption in topmaking (the worsted process), 
however, was slightly higher than in June and 13 per 
cent higher than a year ago ; consumption of merino 
wool was nearly 25 per cent higher than a year ago, 
whereas consumption of crossbred wool showed no 
change. The rate of consumption in the woollen sec- 
tion, in contrast, was three per cent lower than in June, 
and nearly eight per cent lower than a year ago. Demand 
for fine wools as a whole suggests that a similar shift 
has occurred in other countries. 

The revival in the fortunes of the worsted section 
has also been helped by growing consumption in China, 
India and other eastern markets, These countries, at 
least for the present, are content to import the bulk of 
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their tops from the older-established industries in 1 
West, and now rank among their largest custome: 
World exports of tops in the second quarter of this ye 
were nearly 15 per cent higher than in the first quart: 
and over 125 per cent larger than in the same quar! 

of 1955. Exports from Britain were 13 per cent high. 
than in the first quarter,-and reached the highe 
quarterly rate { 
several year 
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expansion in the 
Japanese industry 
which has now drawn close to Germany—the 
fourth largest consuming country—presents a formid- 
able challenge. Japan often dominated the bidding 
for fine wools last season; it was mainly Japan's 
withdrawal from the market that caused the sharp drop 
in prices of Australian wool last July. Japan's 
purchases are only one of the unknowns that could give 
the expected balance between supply and demand an 
unexpected tilt. There are others that could be thrown 
on to either end of the scale, and when the balance is so 
fine, a small weight can make a bumping difference 
On what view will the trade buyer base his policy ° 
He will hardly expect a big fall in prices, and obviously 
will not wish to leave himself uncovered, but the risk 
of being over-bought may seem greater. The season 
opened under troubled skies. When they disperse the 
credit squeeze, wage demands and competition in woo! 
goods will seem all the more obvious. Wool prices are 
comparatively high and the buying season is still young 
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Wherever you may be... -~~___- 
HERCULES ee 


is there ! 
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AT THE BOOKSTALL... 


Those attractive magazines which you pur- 
chase to help you pass the time are almost 
certain to contain one of Hercules high 
grade chemicals, contributing much to their 
quality and appearance, in either the paper 
or the printing ink, 








OR IN THE COUNTRY... 


the adhesives which helped to make your 
good shoes so durable may well have been 
made with the aid of Hercules resins. 


BUT THESE ARE ONLY TWO of the countless 
common tasks in which Hercules chemicals 
serve the community—invisibly but well. 


If you have a problem in industrial chemistry 
Hercules may have the answer. Address your 
enquiries to the Technical Service Department, 


CHEMICAL MATERIALS 
HERCULES FOR INDUSTRY 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY LIMITED « PARK LANE + LONDON W.1 
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Less Capital for Electricity 


URING 1955 the Central Electricity Authority brought 
1) into commission 1,665,000 kilowatts of new gen- 
erating capacity, and spent in all about £213 million on 
capital account. This was more new capacity in a year 
than ever. before,.and twice as much as in any prewar year 
(it was, indeed, rather more than the authority had had 
Government permission to bring in, performance for once 
having outrun expectations). This year, having cut its 
capital budget twice, CEA expects to spend only about 
£195mi llion ; up to 1960 its capital programmes run fairly 
level, though in 1960-63, with the nuclear plants beginning 
to come in, the capacity to be commissioned reaches about 
2,350,000 kW a year. These are still vast programmes for 
the plant makers ; but electricity supply industry’s claims 
on national investment resources will grow from now on at 
nothing like the rate they have since the war. This easing 
of pressure on the extra production that plant makers 
manage to achieve is already being felt directly by other 
industries that need heavy electrical equipment, such as 
steel. In a wider sense, it means that for the next few 
years, in which the resources available for total industrial 
investment in Britain can probably be counted upon to 
continue rising, electricity will be taking a more moderate 
bite out of them. 


The industry’s plans to finance more of its investment 
from revenue appear to have been halted this year by the 
decision to freeze its prices until March, 1957 ; they were 
not in fact being pursued any too vigorously last year. 
In 1955-56, as its annual report published this week points 
out, CEA set aside {11.7 million for the replacement of 
fixed assets over and above its normal depreciation provi- 
sion of £564 million, showed a consolidated surplus of 
only about {£12 million (as against nearly {£19 million in 
1954-55) after paying nearly £40 million in interest, and 
provided about 30 per cent of its capital expenditure from 
internal resources. That is less than it provided in 1954-55: 
this year the finance from within will fall even farther short 
of what the board would consider.really necessary. The 
decision to freeze prices, says the report, was taken by 
the authority, having regard 


to the condition of the national economy and to Govern- 
ment statements about the need to stabilise prices. The 
added burden will seriously reduce the industry’s financial 
working margin, wil!) involve a number of Area Boards in 
individual deficits, and at the same time will reduce the 
internal resources available to fimance the industry’s capital 


requirements. - 
Tt is true that Lord Citrine said this week that “ there will 
be no deficit for the industry as a whole in the current 
year.”. But this cold counting of the cost raises the question 





whether such decisions ought even nominally to be taken 
by nationalised boards. Ought they not to run their own 
industries, and let the Government make its own mistakes ? 


What Power Costs 


T cost the Central Electricity Authority about £368 
million in 1955-56 to generate, transmit, and distribute 
69,449 million units of electricity from its 274 power 
stations, which have a total output capacity of 18,845,000 
kilowatts. Fuel—nearly 41 million tons of coal and coke 
breeze, 222,000 tons of oil and 61,000 tons of other fuels— 
accounted for £147 million of its costs. Capital charges 
—depreciation and interest—took {£99 million. Salaries 
and wages took £77 million (leaving out those of employees 
concerned mainly with selling appliances or working on 
CEA’s capital construction programmes). Materials, goods 
and services bought out cost {27 million ; rents, rates and 
insurances £18 million. Since the electricity it sold brought 
in £380 million, the nationalised electricity industry as a 
whole showed a surplus of £12 million. On the average, 
the power it sold ‘had risen only 32 per cent in price 
since 1937-38. 

Only increased technical efficiency can stem the wave of 
rising costs. This industry’s structure of costs is unlike 
those of most other industries ; moreover, it has changed 
radically in the last 30 Until the war, fuel was a 
steady and relatively small element in electricity costs, little 
more than a quarter of the cost per unit sold as much as 
capital charges ; today it is significantly higher—though 
nuclear plant will eventually begin to increase the relative 
weight of capital charges again. For the moment, measure- 
ments of thermal efficiency are probably the best indices 
of productivity in electricity supply, since they show wha! 
use the industry is making of the factor of production tha! 
counts most. Thermal efficiency in CEA plants is gradually 
increasing as more and more modern plants are com- 
missioned and take over the bulk of the load—it was 24.35 
per cent in 1955-56, as compared with about 21 per cent in 
1947-48, just before nationalisation. But these figures are 
not particularly high by international standards ; nor have 
they enabled the authority to keep pace with mounting fuc! 
prices, and thus hold fuel costs per unit level. The same 
is true of “capital productivity,” of which one measure 1s 
the industry’s load factor ; though this improved fraction- 
ally during the year, it could not offset the rise in the value 
of the industry’s capital equipment, so that capital charges 
per unit rose also. The “labour productivity” that the 
authority has recently been singling out—sales of electricity 
per employee—did in fact rise more than wages and salarics 
did, so that labour costs per unit sold actually fell. Un- 
fortunately in the electricity industry labour costs and 
labour productivity matter comparatively little. 
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Motor Outlook Worse 


EHICLE output in August was severely affected by the 

BMC strike and by a greater concentration of annual 
holidays in that month than in previous years. But the 
drastic drop of more than 50 per cent, from 55,865 cars 
and 22,219 commercial vehicles in August 1955 to 25,706 
cars and 11,626 commercial vehicles last month—the lowest 
August output for four years—seems to be more than can 
be explained merely by strikes and holidays, particularly 
as the industry had begun to show rather better figures in 
June and July. Although September can hardly be as bad 
as August, credit restrictions at home and import cuts 
overseas will mean that the autumn as a whole is unlikely to 
show the customary revival in car sales. So far this year 
home and export markets have been equally poor. Home 
registrations to the end of July were down by Io per cent 
on 1955 and overseas shipments—including August—were 
13 per cent lower ; but since output for the eight months 
was as much as 14 per cent lower there has presumably 
been some reduction of the industry’s stocks. 

Individual experiences of the manufacturers are still 
rather varied. Ford has now raised its daily production 
rate to 1,500 cars, lorries, and tractors, broadly the same 
as a year ago. The company’s output dropped earlier this 
year while production was built up on the new Consul, 
Zephyr, and Zodiac models. More than half of these cars, 
and of Anglias and Prefects, are exported and there are 
waiting lists in a number of overseas markets. Rootes also 
claims that “ sales demand, at home and abroad, is good,” 
but it announced this week that 500 workers would have 
to be sacked, giving “shipping difficulties” as a major 
reason. Vauxhall, on the other hand, has had to 


lay off about a thousand workers—six per cent of its © 


labour force—in the last few weeks and the rest will 
start to work a “ nine-day fortnight” this week. Cuts in 
home and overseas sales of both cars and trucks have now 
reduced the company’s production to about a fifth below 
its level in the spring. There has been little change at the 
BMC factories, although a few of the dismissed Austin 
workers have been re-engaged and Morris thinks that it 
may soon be able to resume a five-day week. Most of the 
49,000 now employed by British Motor are on a four-day 
week with some working only three days. 

Standard, moreover, has run into further trouble. Both 
its maintenance electricians and its draughtsmen are on 
strike because some of them have been dismissed. This 
week the company decided to stop work on cars for five 
days to check its electrical equipment, then start up again. 
Standard is also worried about production of its new 
Ferguson tractor: it has told its workers that delay in intro- 
ducing the new tractor into world markets might seriously 
affect “ long term plans to employ the maximum number of 
people on this product.” 


Advances to State Boards 


Ss Exchequer last week made a second series of 
advances to the nationalised industries, under the new 
financing arrangements specified in this year’s Finance Act. 
The latest advances, made to the Central Electricity Author- 
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ity, the Gas Council, the British Transport Commission and 
the Scottish Electricity Boards totalled £35.5 million, 
bringing the total advances since mid-August to {62.7 
million. These Exchequer funds replace bank and market 
money for the capital requirements of the boards, and in 
addition finance the repayment of the bulk of the boards’ 
existing bank overdrafts. Those repayments are now being 
made on the 17th of each month ; the September statement 


of the clearing banks, due to be released in the coming 


EXCHEQUER ADVANCES TO STATE INDUSTRIES* 











(£ million) 
August [| September 

Central Electricity Authority ....... 14 24 
GGA 6 6.45 b45 0nd edahcswes 5 4 
British Transport Commission....... 5 5 
North Scotland Hydroelectric....... | 2-2 2-5 
South Scotland Electricity..,....... | 1-0 we 

TOCA i as eccctcessscccesiccces 27-2 35°5 


* Under Finance Act, 1956, and excluding National Coal Board, 
which draws funds from the Exchequer under separate Acts, from 


1946 to 1956. 


week, will reflect both the first and the second of these 
repayments, since the banking period runs from 
August 15th to September 19th. Simultaneously with the 





.publication of the bank statements, the Treasury will pub- 


lish the total indebtedness of the seven state industries 
affected by the new arrangements (which include the two 
airways corporations in addition to those shown in the 
table). Ac August 15th, this was {123.4 million ; and the 
plan is to reduce it to around {60 million by March next. 
Before the revenue season opens in the new year, however, 
the rate of repayment is expected to be limited to around 
£5 million a month. 


£14; million for General Electric 


Sees institutions, it is believed, now have a little more 
money to invest, and there will certainly be no shortage 
of drinkers at the well so soon as word gets round that it is 
no longer dry. General Electric Company is fortunate to 
be at the head of the queue. It proposes to raise £14} 
million to finance its increased stock and work in progress. 
It will do so by a two-pronged operation underwritten by 
Morgan Grenfell and Company which is addressed to stock- 
holders only but is obviously designed with the big institu- 
tions in mind, most of whom doubtless hold one or other 
of the company’s stocks. 

First, the company invites all classes of stockholders to 
subscribe at par for £6 million of 6 per cent unsecured loan 
stock dated 1976-81. The new stock is redeemable at {101 
between 1976 and 1981 or at par in 1981. With a yield of 
6 per cent for a minimum period of 20 years and a premium 
on redemption between the first and the last dates tending 
to hold the price up towards the end of the stock’s life, it 
should be attractive to insurance companies and pension 
funds—more attractive probably than the company’s exist- 
ing 4 per cent unsecured loan stock 1975-80 which stands 
at 80. So long a run at 6 per cent cannot easily be obtained 
elsewhere. 
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There is also a small plum for all ordinary shareholders. 
The company also offers as rights to ordinary- stockholders 
4,285,320 new ordinary shares of {1 each at £2 per share 
in the ratio of three for ten. Against a market price of 
around 45s. 3d. for the existing ordinary stock when the 
issue was announced the value of the rights was modest. 
It is more modest now that the price has fallen to 42s. 9d. 
Unfortunately the prospectus does not include an estimate 
of future dividends. Nor did Sir Harry Railing, the Chair- 
man, go much further at the meeting on Thursday, though 
he thought that profit margins might shrink. The directors 
point out that in the first four months of the current year 
Sales have increased ; costs have also continued to rise and 
sales of certain classes of consumer goods are still condi- 
tioned by government restrictions. This is a reference to 
hire purchase controls; these probably affect General 
Electric with its emphasis on consumer goods at least as 
much as they affect other electrical manufacturers. Indeed 
the Chairman on Thursday emphasised the company’s 
policy of expanding on the capital goods side. Shareholders 
will probably assume that they are buying the new stock 
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on the basis of an unchanged 14 per cent dividend to yic\i 
7 per cent. The company has been at pains to spread 
the payments for the new stocks over a long period ; hii 
the purchase price of the ordinary shares is payable on 
January 4th next year and the final £50 on the loan siock 
on January 11th. 


Bill Rate Up Again 


HE Treasury bill allotment rate has risen for the third 
BE gether: week. Last week’s tender was complicated 
by the fact that the bills on offer will span the Christmas 
holiday, and thus included 90 and 92 day maturities as well 
as the standard 91 day bill. For the standard bill the 
discount market cut its application price even more sharply 
than in the two preceding weeks—by 4d. to {98 14s. 2d. 
per cent, equivalent to a rate of discount 3s. per cen 
higher than that accepted at the last tender in Augusi. 





if : Profits—ICI and the Others 


MPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES an- 

nounces a group half-yearly profit for 
the first six months of 1956 of 
£20,325,000, compared with {20,855,000 
in the first half of 1955. After allowing 
for taxation  (£9,915,000 against 
£8,880,000) the net income, assuming— 
though naturally there is no such 
promise—that the profit-sharing bonus 
will again be based on a Io per cent 
dividend, the net profit after tax was 
$10,410,000, compared with £11,975,000 
in the first half of 1955. 

The interim dividend is maintained at 
4 per cent. The market took the news 
of the fall of about {£500,000 in the gross 
profit and of about £14 million in the 


y THE HALF-YE? 


net figure in its stride. The {£1 stock 
units rose from 41s. 9d. to 42s. 6d. after 
the announcement, notwithstanding the 
indication that profits tax and the change 
from investment allowances to initial 
allowances must bear sharply on the 
company. The group turnover that pro- 
duced these lower profits was sharply up 
at £221 million, against £206 million, so 
that the ratio of profit to turnover has 
been sharply squeezed. The directors 
point out that the group’s stable price 
policy will continue to affect profit 
margins in the current half-year; but 
they hope that total turnover will be 
somewhat increased. 


With the publication of the half-year’s 
ARS PROFITS 





First half | Second half | 

















cee " he Latest . 
of previous of previous | Change | Change 
vear year | percent | half-year congas 
£'000 £000 | | £00 | 
Associated Electrical | | 
AMON: 5. Soins s tds ms Seni 58,600 69,200 | +18-1 61,200 | —11-5 
Profit after depreciation ...... 6,500 6.830 | + 5-1 5,180 | —24-2 
Profit to Turnover: per cent.... 11-1 | 9-9 8-5 
Sowater 
THrnover .....S.ccvccccccene 41,421* } 44,729 + 8-0 
CRONE UE wikn cha 8d. é0 6,604 7,715 +16-9 
Me Net iis ev evecens des 2,161 2,557 +18-3 
= imperial Chemical 
et, TM. Fc 2k Ge Siedc ne cous 206,000 | N.S. 222,000 + 7-8 
te Profit after depreciation. ...... 20,855 | NSS. 20,325 — 2-5 
ra Profit to Turnover: per cent.... 10-1 | NS. _ 9-2 
Nak Sosy in oe awe s 5 11,975 | N.S. 10,410 —13-1 
Royal Dutch Shell 
PUSMROVEE: ss ons se nee ccccces 983,624 | 1,068,242 + 8-5 1,095,157 + 2-5 
sas ceed icies 218,978 | 247,364 +13-0 252,199 + 2-0 
Profit to Turnover: per cent.... 22-3 23-2 23-0 
ee COUR. ois Sinash 70,728 89,264 + 26-2 84,044 — 5-9 
United Draperyt 
COGS POOR yo hs crn sbcd eines 2,935 | 3,156 +.7°5 | 3,235 . 
Nut QUO... ste ieuicennien4 1,228 | 1,226 — 0-2 | 1,355 10:8 








* Half of full year. 


t Year ends January 3lst. 


figures from Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries on Thursday the main crop oi 
half-yearly profit statements from British 
industry is gathered in. The figures 
from Ford Motor Company, the only 
representative of the motor trade among 
the regular half-yearlies, is chief report 
still to come. As a whole the crop is 
light—too light to approach a taic 
sample, of what British industry has 
achieved in the first half of 1956—bu: 1 
contains a few pointers. These are tlic 
most up-to-date reports on earnings 
obtainable. And they are roughly con 
terminous. All the manufacturing 
companies are reporting for the first ful! 
of the year and the retail companies | vi 
the six months February to July. 


Profits of the manufacturing coni- 
panies have remained high, but there 1s 
evidence that net earnings and the ratio 
of profit to turnover have, with some 
exceptions, been squeezed. That con- 
clusion is supported by warnings from 
various other companies whose figures 
could not be tabulated. Such a wari- 
‘ag has come from Brotherton and 
Company, the chemical manufacture':, 
whose trading profits were substantially 
below those of the first half of 1955 
But the shrinkage in earnings [15 
not been uniform. John Dickinson 
has reported a six months’ profit befor: 
tax well above that of the first half ©! 
the previous year, though below that © 
the second half. As far as the figures 4» 
the retailers seem also to have escape! 
punishment. Both United Drapery an! 
the John Lewis partnership repot' 
higher profits. But had the samp!: 


included stores with a different emphas . 
in their merchandise the showing mig! 
well have been different. 
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‘To me,’ said the Bat, ‘it seems quite topsy-turvy that British farming, 
which is both highly-skilled and the country’s biggest single industry, should get so little 


credit for its enterprise and achievement. Are you not with me?’ 


BUT TOWN MOUSE SAID 


You talk above my head 


‘For,’ he continued, ‘my mind is filled with the 
idea that shoving something in the ground and 
selling what comes up is a pretty easy way to 
earn a living!’ Which provoked, as it should, 
an indignant squeak. 


lamb in spite of fluctuating prices, and snow- 
drifts ten feet deep!’ 


TOWN MOUSE ‘They're subsidised, aren’t they?” 


BAT ‘Subsidised! Farm subsidies have stayed virtual- 
ly put since 1951 although costs have rocketed 
—yet production’s gone up 10%. There’s 
more land under the plough, more tractors to 
do the ploughing, more...’ 


Bat ‘EASY! When a season’s profit can be written 
off by a run of unseasonable storms? When 
half your life is a constant battle against fickle 
British weather? You say “easy” at crack of 
dawn one morning next winter when there's 
work to be done and the wind’s like a knife!’ 


\Y 






* * * 


But Town Mouse had turned away. He was 














TOWN MOUSE ‘So! They chose the life didn’t they?” 


pat ‘And where would you be if they hadn’t? 
Just think of the hill farmers, for instance, 
carrying on producing plenty of splendid 










determined not to be confused by facts once he 
had made up his mind. He was resolved never 
to admit that the British farmer, in return for 
only a fair living, does us really proud. 


IT’S FISONS FOR THE FARMER 





TO RER MAJESTY THE QUEER 
MOTOR VEHICLE MANUFACTURERS 
FORE MOTOR COMPANY LTO 


‘FIVE-STAR’ 
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the best at lowest cost 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED - DAGENHAM 
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COMPARE THESE PRICES 


POPULAR £275 


Piue P.T.£138.17 .0 


ANGLIA £360 


Peer.c.@41é1. 7.0 


PREFECT £395 


Plus P.T. £198.17 .0 


ESCORT £414 


Estate Car Plus P.T.£208. 7.0 


SQUIRE £445 


Estate Car Plus P.T. £223 .17.0 


AND THE 


NEW CONSUL £520 
Plus P.T.£261. 7.0 


NEW ZEPHYR £580 
Plus P.T.£291. 7.0 


NEW ZODIAC £645 
Plus P.T. £323.17 .0 


and FORD SERVICE too 
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Hence the average rate of allotment on the whole issue 
rose over the week from {£5 2s. 0.77d. per cent to 
£5 38. 4.86d. per cent, the highest rate since early April, 
when the rate-structure was still in process of settling down 
after the shock of the mid-February increase in Bank rate 
10 §3 per cent. On the eve of the Suez crisis, the average 
allotment rate was slightly under 5 per cent. 

This stiffening of bill rates may have owed a little to the 
rise in New York rates—the US Treasury bill rate rose 
from 2.770 fo 2.908 per cent last week, and to the new 
peak, since the early "thirties, of 2.985 per cent this week— 
and it may also have reflected psychological influences, 
notably the sustained pressure on sterling. But the main 
cause, unquestionably, was the persistent shortage of credit 
supplies in the short loan market. The credit tendency 
has been easier in the past few days, but last week discount 
houses were “in the Bank” for seven-day loans at Bank 
rate on three successive days ; although the authorities gave 
assistance by buying bills some very high rates were paid 
for new loans in the open market. This tightening of 
money rates has, indeed, extended at times to the renewal 
of “old” money (other than the “ good” money portion 
that is still charged at the basic rate of 33 per cent) as well 
as to new overnight loans. The principal cause of this 
stringency seems to have been not so much any. deliberate 
toughening of official tactics as the .technical effects of the 
pressure on sterling. When the authorities are selling 


exchange, the first effect is to take sterling funds off the. 


market—and although the authorities may return the funds 
without undue delay, by buying bills, the return occurs 
only after stringency has ,been experienced. It seems 
possible, too, that gilt edged operations have worked in the 
same direction. Despite the quiescence in the gilt edged 
market, the authorities seem to have succeeded in selling 
stock on balance. Yesterday the market was tendering for 
bills that included the much-sought end-December 
maturity ; that special influence, and the easier tendency 
of money, may have given pause to the rise in bill rates. 


Tourist Tales from an Expert 


T was rather stupid of the Federation of British Indus- 
tries to issue an official rejoinder to Mr Francis 
Rogers’s unbuttoned remarks about British products this 
week ; he may congratulate himself on having stung a 
pachyderm, if on little else. What Mr Rogers had to say— 
informally, after a farewell lunch on his return to the 
United States—was not particularly unfair ; it was simply 
not as useful as one might have hoped from someone who 
had been head of a productivity and technical co-operation 
mission to British industry for the past six-and-a-half years. 
Anyone can hear the same kind of complaints from some of 
the American tourists one meets as Mr Rogers apparently 
has from hundreds, and they are partly justified, though 
usually annoyingly unspecific. What one had hoped to get 
from Mr Rogers were much more penetrating comments, 
favourable or unfavourable. One did not. 
The American tourist footloose in a market deceptively 
like his own but in fact stratified altogether differently often 
does find the goods he thinks of buying to take home 


“ shoddy, lacking in style, and generally over-priced.” The 
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tourist would rarely think of buying a car or a refrigerator 
over here, things in which the United States obviously 
leads: he expects to get more of those for his money at 
home—and does. He may not be able to afford the expen- 
sive hand-made luxury goods in which Britain competes 
fairly well, if conservatively, with other countries in 
Western Europe, and in which the United States has no 
chance to compete at American rates of wages. What he 
does not appreciate, and complains about, is that here the 
vast array of goods in between does not present the variety, 
the ingenuity of styling, and the range of competitive prices 
that he gets in the department store, the super market and 
the discount house back home. Some of the varieties he 
could find in that middle range at home, moreover, are to 
be had in Britain only at a much more expensive level. 
The British market is still largely led from the sop, not the 
middle: the design effort and the quality go in there. The 
things we mass produce are not the best value for money 
that we make, as America’s are. 

In the long run, it is perhaps to be hoped that the 
emphasis of our market for consumer goods will shift 
towards the American pattern. In the meantime, the 
tourist’s complaint about quality that Mr Rogers quoted has 
perhaps more direct relevance to British industrial practice. 
Inspection is an aspect of quantity production that 
many British firms have not mastered, and to which some 
pay insufficient attention. Mr Rogers had a good point 
there—though he might better have illustrated it from his 
own experience than from tourists’ tales. That experience 
gave him more time and opportunity to see British industry 
whole than most foreign observers get. There was little to 


_ indicate that he had taken the chance. 


The Contracts Britain Did Get 


-OST of the publicity about British contracting overseas 
is reserved for the ones that got away; on big Com- 
monwealth jobs like Kariba, perhaps it should be. The 


BUSINESS DONE BY BRITISH OVERSEAS CONTRACTORS 














(£ million) 
Non-Sterling 
Sterling | Dollar mn Total 
OEEC | Other 
Contracts obtained 
in year ending:| . 
31/3/55..... 54-8 6-38 9-3 1-0 71-9 
31/3/56 ..... 69-7 22-6 5-8 10-8 108-9 
Work done in year 
ng : 
31/3/55 ..... 65-6 2-7 1-6 0-4 70-3 
31/3/56 ..... 59-0 19-0 5-3 3-9 87-2 
Work outstanding 
on: 
31/3/55 ..... 55-5 4-7 7-7 0-9 68-8 
31/3/56 ..... 82-9 15-7 8-7 7-8 | 115-1 

















Board of Trade this week, in a review of British contracting 
overseas during 1955-56, observes that there are growing 
opportunities in Australia, where a large number of buildings 
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and civil engineering projects are under way or being 
planned, and “it is disappointing that British contractors 
are not, as yet, more active there.” The decline in Britain’s 
share of orders from projects financed by the World Bank, 
again, is similarly depressing. 

Even so, reports the Board, the value of work done during 
the year ended March, 1956 by §5 building and civil 
engineering firms operating overseas was £87 million, against 
£70 million in 1954-55; and they obtained contracts 
totalling £108 million last year, against a total of £71 million 
the year before. It is difficult to estimate at all accurately 
the proportion of British and local labour used in these 
contracts, and the costs of labour and of materials rose 
differently in different areas ; but an allowance of, say, 5-10 
per cent for the general rise in prices would still mean an 
increase of about 1§ per cent in the volume of work done. 
Except in the dollar areas, contractors have generally rather 
more than a year’s work outstanding. The share of this 
work done in dollar areas rose from 5 per cent in 1954-55 
to more than 20 per cent in 1955-56, as the result of success- 
ful tendering in Canada, and British contractors have good 
chances of further contracts there. 


Lloyds Bank Capital Changes 


LOYDS BANK took the bank share market by surprise 
this week by coupling a decision to raise its dividend 
with a plan for streamlining its capital. The present paid- 
up capital comprises {17,966,000 in {£5 “A” shares, 25s. 
paid and subject to a “reserve liability” of 75s., and 
£1,437,000 in fully paid “ B ” stock, the dividend on which 
is limited to 5 per cent, but is not a prior charge—it ranks 
up to that amount pari passu with the “A” capital. The 
object of the scheme is to simplify and improve the market- 
ability of the capital by getting rid of the reserve liability 
and merging the two classes into a single fully paid, full- 
equity category. Since the “ A” capital has been receiving 
a gross dividend of 3s. per 25s. paid-up, and the “B” 
capital 1s. per {1 unit, the merger is to be achieved by first 
reducing the nominal amount of each {1 “B” unit to 
8s. 4d., and then by consolidating both classes into {1 
fully paid shares. This will produce a total paid-up capital 
of £18,565,000, or £838,000 less than the present capital ; 
burt this difference, representing the reduction in the 
nominal amount of the “B” stock, will naturally pass to 
capita! reserve. In addition, the directors propose to transfer 
£1,162,000 from inner reserves to the published , general 
reserve, so that total published reserves will be raised for 
their end-June total of £15,000,000 to £17,000,000. 

This plan, which is subject to approval by the Court: as 
well as by shareholders, seems to hold the balance fairly 
between the two classes of capital. The “A” capital will 
benefit by relief from the uncalled liability (and from the 
slight impairment of marketability that this liability 
involves) ; against these advantages it will suffer the minor 
loss of 3 per cent of the equity and 1 per cent of voting 
power. The “B” capital will have an even clearer advan- 
tage in marketability—because of merger with the much 
larger “A” capital—and will henceforth rank for any 
increases in dividend. The 7 per cent (actual) final divi- 
dend that the directors intend to pay for 1956 (compared 
with the 6 per cent previously paid each half-year on the 
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“A” shares) will, if the plan is approved, have the effec; 
of raising the current year’s return on the “B” stock to 
£5 8s. 4d. per cent. The “A” shares will get the equiva- 
lent of 13 per cent this year in any case—for the 7 per cent 
final will be recommended for them even if the scheme 
does not go through. 

On the whole capital, the increase will cost roughly 
£185,000 gross and £105,000 net, compared with last year’s 
total net cost of £1,281,000. The decision to make this 
increase, which is not an inseparable part of the scheme. 
may seem a little surprising in a year in which the bank 
has shown a substantial depreciation in its government 
securities: the difference between book and market values 
disclosed at June 30th last was £13 million, or 4} per cent. 
The bank affirms, however, that the absence of writing- 
down is a matter of policy, not of necessity, and recalls . 
that, since all the securities have fixed dates (the majority 
within ten years) the difference will disappear if the port- 
folio is held to maturity. The present year of high money 
rates has certainly been one of buoyant revenues for the 
banks—and this increase in dividend by Lloyds Bank will 
still leave it as the only big bank that has not quite restored 
its distribution to the level that obtained before the reduc- 
tions made in the early thirties. In 1929 Lloyds paid 16} 
per cent, and*in the three following years came down to 
the 12 per cent that obtained until 1953 ; on an equivalent 
basis, the new rate on the “ A” shares will be 16} per cent. 


Roads into Cities 


HE conference on urban motorways held last week by 

the British Road Federation had several useful results. 
It caused, first of all, a considerable amount’ of useful 
material on urban road problems to be collected and pre- 
sented by a number of traffic experts from different 
countries. Similar problems are being faced in most 
countries, different perhaps only in degree. But the dis- 
cussion and some of the papers showed that urban motor- 
ways—or express highways, with restricted access, running 
right into the heart of big cities—are by no means a solu- 
tion by themselves to urban road congestion. A student 
of these papers might perhaps feel that no combination of 
palliatives, urban motorways, ring roads, off-street garages, 
or parking meters, will in fact provide a complete solution ; 
perhaps congestion downtown will ultimately have to be 
relied upon to choke ‘off further traffic that may want to 
come in. 

But at least in Britain these palliatives have yet to be 
tried, and the closing address of the Minister of Transport 
showed that he was aware both of the need not to build 
national motorways that begin and end in urban bottle- 
necks and of the need to apply the price mechanism in 
some form to street parking: 

The free right of one man in one large motor-car to occupy 

80 or 90. square feet of the Queen’s highway in the inner 

zones of our cities has got to stop. This means that the 

flood of one man car commuters has got to be regulated 

by the price mechanism, and that is why we are going ‘0 

a parking meters, and we shall have to charge for this 

right. 

The special report on street parking space in central 
London, prepared by the London and Home Counties 
Traffic Advisory Committee, is expected to be completed 
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shaping the future 





In the research and development laboratories and factories of Rubber 
Improvement Ltd., the future is being shaped, not only for ourselves, but for the 
many and varied industries which use our products. These products, constantly 
augmented as a result of ceaseless research, cover a wide field ranging from Multi-ply 
Flameproof Anti-static P.V.C. Conveyor Belting through Vinyl Flooring and a 
multitude of other products to Resin Rubber Shoe Components. A technical service 
second to none is readily available to help you with your problem — it is possible, 
so wide are our interests, that it is already under active consideration 
in the R.I.L. Laboratories and Research Centre. 


te LEONEX green-for-safety Mining Products 





RILON Multi-ply P.V.C. Conveyor Belting 
PR Ee RILENE P.V.C. Sheeting 
para RILPRINT § embossed and printed P.V.C. sheeting 
ae RILITE glass-fibre plastic roof lighting 
==  RILTHLE Thermoplastic Flooring 
=:  DUREVER = Viny! (Plastic) Flooring 
Group of Companies =  MOULDEX Rubber Flooring 
ee RIL Shoe Components 
ee RIL Rubber Mouldings, P.V.C. compression 


and injection mouldings, Extrusions. 


IMPROVEMENT LIMITED. 


RUBBER 


Wellingborough. Tel. 2218 
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Electronic control does it quicker 


Automatic control cuts out innumerable hold- 


worth while to consider automatic control in 
ups in production and adds valuable time to 


one form or another. It is more exact than is 


every working day. It can be applied in a great 
many different ways, from a simple timer that 
stops and starts machines, to the complex feed- 
back devices that regulate machines against a 
standard reference while they are in action, as 
in register control on colour-printing presses. 

Whatever your process you would find it well 





humanly possible; rejects are reduced; quality 
is improved; the flow of production is quicker 
and smoother; it uses little current and calls 
for little maintenance. In fact, you get higher 
production at lower cost. This is only one of the 
ways in which electricity is playing a vital part 
in the drive for higher productivity. 


INAUNYAAVANAV, 


Electricity for Productivity 


Ask your ELECTRICITY BOARD for advice and information, or 

get in touch with E.D.A. They can lend you, without charge, films 

about the uses of electricity in industry. E.D.A.arealso publishing 
. a series of books on Electricity and Productivity. Titles now 
available are: Electric Motors and Controls, Higher Production, 
Lighting, Materials Handling, and Resistance Heating. Price 
8/6, or 9/- post free. 


Issued by the 
British Electrical Development Association, 
2 Savoy Hill, London, W.C.2 











Farmers find Perkins diesel engines offer greater 
power, easier starting in all weathers and greatly 
reduced fuel and maintenance costs. 


Yorkins Ke 


The Diesel Engine with the Clean Exhaust 






DIESEL POWER 





AT WORK 


Police launch or fishing boat, Royal Navy submarine or 
private yacht—they all use Perkins diesel engines. Powerful 


e 
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ON LAND OR SEA, wherever reliable economical 
power is vital, you’ll find Perkins diesel engines 
at work. With a fuel consumption approximately 
half that of petrol driven engines, low mainten- 
ance costs and longer life, diesel reliability is a 
by-word. Statistics prove that diesel engines 
outlast other types. And they completely elimin- 


Ce oe eee DIESELS 


a ee 





F. PERKINS LTD., PETERBOROUGH. 
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and economical, diesel engines help to eliminate fire risk at 
sea. Perkins marine diesels range from 25 b.h.p. to 100 b.h.p. 


ate fire risk, particularly important in marine 
applications. At work in 143 different countries, 
Perkins diesels are fitted as standard equipment 
by 170 different manufacturers and are in use for 
423 varied applications. Whatever your power 
problem, there’s a Perkins diesel engine to suit 
your particular requirements. 


++ FOR AGRICULTURAL, VEHICLE, 
INDUSTRIAL AND MARINE 





Long distance transport work calls for diesel power, reliability and economy. Perkins 


diesel engines are available as. first equipment or as conversion packs for commerciat 
vehicles of all types. 


APPLICATIONS 


PHONE: PETERBOROUGH 534! 
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this week. This survey and the legal authority of this 
year’s Road Traffic Act should give Mr Watkinson the 
basis for the first introduction of parking meters in this 
country. 


Cycles in Trouble 


HE recession in the cycle industries in the last few 

months has become even worse than in the related 
vehicle industries, though—so far—it has not led to such 
widespread sackings. The major cause of the decline, 
moreover, is the squeeze at work on the home market, 
rather than poor export performances. By the end of July 
home deliveries of bicycles-had dropped like a plummet to 
just a half of last year’s level—which presumably allowed 
some reduction of stocks. Exports had fallen by only § 
per cent; total output had declined by 19 per cent. The 
motor cycle makers have fared no better. Home deliveries 
up to the end of August were 38 per cent lower than last 
year, exports were just about holding their own, and total 
production had dropped by 23 per cent. 

In the last few months the cut in home deliveries of both 
types of cycle has been really drastic. Between June and 
August motor cycle supplies were 65 per cent down on 
last year ; and in June and July, bicycle deliveries were cut 
by as much as 80 per cent. Some of the industries’ sales 
overseas have been disappointing too. Bicycle exports to 
the United States, where the industry had scored a major 
postwar success, have fallen by 44 per cent in number so 
far this year, and by £1 million in value. Increases recorded 
by other European bicycle makers in the same period sug- 
gest that prices rather than the recent increase in the 
American import tariff are to blame, and the {£500,000 
increase in British motor cycle sales there this year is no 
consolation. 

Apart from the seasonal fillip that Christmas gives the 
home market, the industries face a long, bleak winter before 
sales can be expected to improve. Most manufacturers 
must be reviewing their labour requirements. Short time 
working and redundancy first appeared about six months 
ago and several firms, including BSA, are now working a 
four day week. Tube Investments, the largest bicycle 
manufacturer, has announced that up to 1,250 of its cycle 
workers—a, tenth of the total—will be dismissed over the 
next six months as a result of the reorganisation of its four 
cycle subsidiari¢és into the British Cycle Corporation. 
Although the company has offered compensation similar to 
that agreed in the BMC dispute and has given this advanced 
general warning, local union officials are at present opposing 
the sackings on the grounds that the compensation is too 
little and the individual redundancy notices—one week in 
most cases—are too short. 


August Trade 


‘Ee detailed trade figures for August suggest that the 
claims of the seaside were largely responsible for the 
sharp deterioration in the balance of British overseas trade. 
Exports amounted to {253.4 million fob, nearly £13 million 
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less than in July, but the average of the two months, at 
£260 million, was 6} per cent higher than in the same 
months of 1955. Last year’s figures, however, were swollen 
by the overspill from the transport strikes in earlier months, 
while this year’s figures are swollen by a capital item—the 
repayments of silver to the United States. Allowing for 
these distortions the Board of Trade believes that exports 
in July and August were probably about 10 per cent higher 
in value and over 6 per cent higher in volume than in 
the same months of 1955, thus broadly maintaining the rate 
of increase in the first half of the year. Though prices of 
engineering exports rose by two points to 108 (1954= 100) 
last month, a fall in prices of metals and “ other manufac- 
tures” left the composite index unchanged ; with import 
prices as a whole also unchanged, the terms of trade 
remained at 97. The decline in exports was fairly widely 
spread, though particularly marked in shipments of road 
vehicles and aircraft, ships, tractors and textile machinery, 
steel and cotton textiles. 

Imports, which tend to suffer less from the holidays, rose 
by £2.2 million to £322.3 million cif in August ; for the 
first eight months of the year imports have remained notably 
high, being 14 per cent higher by value and a little higher 


_ by volume than in the same period of 1955. Imports of iron 


and steel, despite the recent decline, were still over {£21 
million higher than in the first eight months of last year, 
and imports of non-electric machinery were nearly {12 
million higher. Among basic materials a rise of £16 million 
in metal ores and scrap and of £9} million in rubber partly 
offset declines in timber and wool. In the food group, a 
rise of nearly £40 million in meat, dairy products, fruit and 
vegetables virtually cancelled out the decline in beverages— 
a decline in value rather than volume—and in feeding stuffs. 
Petroleum imports showed a rise of £34 million. 


Shipping Through Suez 


HE Far Eastern Shipping Conference lines have 
_ rescinded the 15 per cent surcharge on Far Eastern 
freights just one week after it was imposed. It was can- 
celled for two reasons. The increase was unpopular with 
some of the shipowners and perhaps with higher authority 
too. Secondly, the traffic through the Suez Canal has pro- 
ceeded in a volume and with a smoothness that had not been 
expected. Freight rates beyond Suez are thus back where 
they started for no change had been made in Australian 
Conference rates or in those of the Indian Conferences 
where not only Indian but some other shipowners also 
have rigidly opposed any increase. 

Three convoys a day—two southbound and one north- 
bound—were passing through the canal last week, with an 
average of about 35 ships a day. This rate is not much 
lower than is usual at this time of the year. In May an 
average of just over 45 ships passed through each day, in 
June 44 and in July 46. Undoubtedly the diversion of 
some vessels around the Cape has helped Egypt with the 
problem of canal pilots. These re-routings have affected 


mainly the big passenger liners and cargo ships on the 
Australian run—where the Cape voyage adds only a day 
or two to the journey. The number of cargo vessels that 
have been diverted on the Far Eastern, Indian, and East 
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African trades has been much fewer. But-whether the new 
“ Authority ” will be able to cope with the seasonal increase 
in traffic—if it appears in the canal this year—remains to 
be discovered. 

For the shipowners there are enough problems already. 
The ultimate costs to the liner owner of diverting his vessels 
around the Cape are still quite incalculable. They depend 
partly upon how much intermediate cargo and passenger 
revenue is lost by the diversion. For an example, there is 
the loss of Middle Eastern and Indian passengers and 
freight on the P & O vessels travelling to Australia via the 
Cape, although P & O are retaining the 20 per cent increase 
in fares to passengers on the Chusan, which is to go to 
India round the Cape as announced. The final cost will 
also depend upon the disorganisation and awkward position- 
ing of ships that will inevitably result from these diversions. 
As the result of arrangements already made, liner schedules 
will be put out for at least another month. 


‘ 


A Bombshell for Tin Shares 


AMP BIRD, the mining company of which Mr John 

Dalgleish, the investment adviser, obtained control last 
year threw a bombshell into the tranquil backwater of the 
tin share market this week. The board proposes to make take- 
over bids for no less than eighteen tin mining companies 
not associated with any big management group, including 
some of the best and strongest, and, if 75 per cent accept- 
ances are obtained, to give Camp Bird shares in exchange 
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| Net | Net 
Pita Price Assets | Liquid | Current 
sift | Ottered per Assets per Price 
Share Share 
ie * | Ss. d. ; 5. 6-.) om. 
Chenderiang ........ gy 28 74! 15 10 15 0 
ee Se ; 9 Oi 6 hi SS Mirke® 
Hongkong .......... eae. 4 S06 1- 248 6 0 
Ipoh .....5.....5... | 4@ 1); 49) 3 9 27 9 
Kent............... | 3 8} 310}, 3 I 4 3 
Killinghall .......... | 7 OF 93] 6 4 8 0 
Kinta Kellas........ = oe 6 44) 3 6 3 
NE MOG tevedass | 15 23 1i3*6-} “S939 17 6 
ee eee geo or 5 10 1 10} 1 3 
BN Ss 4 karv cikw wea »'s 74 oe 3 7 
Pengkalen :— 
eee: 13 103; 15 O 14 9 15 44 
Part. Pref. Ord.... | 15 7 5.9 5 0 | 17.4 
Rambutan.......... | 19 St] 22 OF | 19 OF | 24 6 
Renong Ord......... | 10 11} 14 9 13 6 13 0 
ee eet errr 1 lj 9 i 34 1 9 
Sunget tes 5 56 | 15 24 25 9 46/17 6 
sn tenes TERS. | 20 0 12 10 | 10 1, 23 9 
Semen Ltd. 5. =. ods; 5 53] 17 103% 4 14% 6 6 
MD 55 o's tines Coda 1 $$ 8b 7-2 Se 8 0 





* Allowing for return of capital. 


for the shares of these companies. Camp Bird would thus 
turn into a sort of mining finance house and investment trust 
for tin. The residence of the tin mining companies would 
be transferred to Malaya. The idea of a strong financial 
group doing what London Tin, British Tin Investment and 
the Tronoh group do for their associates is not in itself bad. 
Big groups can afford the best technical advice and can pool 
certain costs. But shareholders will want to look at the 
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details of the offer with some care before deciding wh.:\\-; 
this particular plan for a merger is one they want to acc-»; 

Camp Bird proposes to take over the shares on the b; 
of average market prices from July 27th to September 2;, 
this year, giving in exchange shares of Camp Bird taken 
the same basis at 13s. 103d. Before approaching the board 
of the companies and making formal offers Mr Dalgleis) 
proposes to increase the capital of Camp Bird by 5,380,00 
shares of 10s. each. Though it proposes to give shares. 
not cash, Camp Bird would be buying a great sum oj 
cash.. On the board’s own showing the cash and quoted 
investments of the tin companies amounts to £2! million 
and it is the redeployment of that cash that presents one oj 
the big attractions for Camp Bird. Another is the high yie!J, 
often in the region of 20 per cent, that can be obtained from 
these tin shares. Will the Chinese shareholders that ar- 
quite numerous in some of these companies care to sacrifice 
their high yield basis for an unknown fate but almos: 
certainly for a lower yield basis ? What would the price o! 
Camp Bird ordinary be if there were several million addi- 
tional shares about, many of them in the hands of potential 
sellers ? 

Mr Dalgleish tells the tin shareholders that his proposal; 
are an “ alternative to the threatened series of liquidation: 
and waste of assets.” But these assets are not bankrup!— 
they are well managed and successful companies. Their 
market value on his own counting is £4.4 million and their 
gross dividend payments {900,000 a year. Nor is tin a 
depressed industry. With a regulation scheme just starting 
it is looking forward to a more stable future. But as the 
table shows the basis proposed by Camp Bird is for most 
companies less than either their net assets or the present 
market price. 


Styrene from Shell 


ame CHEMICALS ‘is investing a further £1,750,000 in 
an installation at the Petrochemicals plant to produce 
styrene monomer. Styrene is the essential ingredient in the 
plastic material, polystyrene (which gives clear, translucent 
mouldings as well as certain high-duty products) and also 
in synthetic rubber. The Shell plan involves using pat! 
of the styrene output to produce moulding powders (in 4 
plant already built on the Petrochemicals site by the 
former management, against the day when a styrene plant 
would be erected there to feed it, which has worked 
hitherto largely on imported styrene). A substantial ton- 
nage of styrene will also be taken up by the Internation! 
Synthetic Rubber Consortium for its 50,000-ton rubber 
plant being built at Fawley next to the Esso refiner 
Esso, in turn, is in process of building a chemical plant 
to provide the rubber factory with its other essential 1\\ 
material, butadiene. 

Few companies undertake the whole gamut of chemic al 
processing from raw material to final product. Expansion 01 
the chemical industry in Britain is characterised by a series 
of interrelated plants owned by different companies, each 
of which carries out a certain number of chemical reactions 
before passing the product to the next process stage. ‘The 
International Synthetic Rubber Consortium, which will b< 
one of the principal customers for the new Shell plant, 
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What the Wright brothers’ plane 



































Once or twice in a century, the curve of pro- 
gress takes a sudden upward sweep. 

Today, titanium — at last harnessed to 
practical needs — opens up vast new fields of 
development for the progressive engineers. 

Aircraft designers have been among the first 
to employ titanium’s special properties, par- 
ticularly its high strength-to-weight ratio and 
its outstanding resistance to corrosion. They 
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Montgolfier balloon 
Titanium 
is to the 


metals of today 


have found in it the answer to some of their 
most exacting problems. It may provide the 
answer to yours. 

I.C.I. are now producing titanium as a raw 
metal, and are also making sheet, strip, rod, 
tube, wire, plate and forging stock from titanium 
and its alloys. For full technical information 
about this remarkable new metal, write for the 
booklet “ Wrought Titanium ’’. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED, LONDON, 8.W.1 
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Balfour 
Beatty 
and Co 

Limited 


Nuclear power 
for the nation’s future 


3 


AN EXAMPLE of industry pooling its resources to 
prepare for a mighty project is the linking of the 
A.E.I.—John Thompson Nuclear Energy Com- 
pany with two important firms of Civil Engineer- 
ing Contractors—Balfour, Beatty and Co. Ltd. 
and John Laing and Son Ltd. 

Tothe strength of the A.E.I.—John Thompson 
Nuclear Energy Company and its constituents 
(British Thomson-Houston, Metropolitan- 
Vickers and John Thompson) is added a fund of 
knowledge in the civil engineering field. 


RADBROKE HALL + KNUTSFORD 


The Balfour Beatty Group has a world-wide 
reputation in all forms of engineering and con- 
struction work and is at present carrying out 
major contracts for the Central Electricity 
Authority. John Laing and Son Ltd. has carried 
out building and civil engineering work at the 
first Government Atomic Energy Establishment 
at Windscale and is at present engaged in the 
construction of power stations in the United 


Kingdom, as well as in major rete amu 
schemes in Canada. 


* CHESHIRE 
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js itself owned by four of the major tyre manufacturers who 
will use its product. The principal supplier of styrene until 
now has been Forth.Chemicals, which is part of a chemical 
complex established by British Petroleum, Distillers and 


Monsanto and in which several other chemical producers | 


now have part. Capacity at Forth Chemicals has been 
expanded several times over to meet demand, but the supply 
of the basic raw material, ethylene gas, from the British 
Petroleum refinery at Grangemouth is not big enough to 
enable Forth to make the 12,000 tons or so of additional 
styrene a year that the Fawley rubber plant will need. 
Shell’s ethylene capacity, both at Petrochemicals and at 
Stanlow, is undergoing a major expansion that will make 
Shell one of the largest ethylene producers in the country. 

Until the Fawley plant begins production in 1958 Britain 
will continue to import the bulk of its requirements of 
synthetic rubber. Consumption of synthetic this year may 
amount to some 40,000 tons, twice as much as last year, and 
imports will probably fall short of the 70,000 tons 
authorised. The import quota for next year was announced 
this week. The total is 80,000 tons, of which 20,000 tons 
will be special purpose rubbers, the same as this year ; 
the quota for general purpose synthetic is increased to 
60,000 tons. 


The New Air Fares 


ITTLE was said at the annual meeting of the International 
Air Transport Association last week about the reduced 
fares for the North Atlantic which were agreed at a stormy 
meeting at Cannes during the summer and the first of which 
are intended to come into force next Monday. The reason 
for this silence is that some governments have still to 
ratify the new rates and until they do, the airlines cannot 
put them into effect. Next Monday’s reductions , (if 
governments make up their minds) are not drastic. They 
amount to a new 15-day excursion fare that will save 
roughly 20 per cent of the price of a return ticket to North 
America. The really big cuts, involving the introduction 
of a third-class fare approximately 16 per cent cheaper than 
today’s tourist rates, is not due to come into force for 
another 18 months, and the 10 per cent cut in first-class 
fares is intended for next April. 

Until they know whether the governments involved have 
approved the changes, the airlines cannot get down to 
deciding whether they will run services at five different 
fares over the North Atlantic or whether one or mote of 
them will be dropped. The tariffs so far agreed provide for: 
two kinds of first-class service, one standard and the other 
de-luye ; a tourist class; a 1§-day ticket; and finally a 
third-class. 
both third-class and tourist services can be operated simul- 
taneously and there is a possibility that today’s tourist class 
may go. 

Some indication of the reserve with which some North 
Atlantic operators must view these fare cuts lies in a reveal- 
ing speech this week by the president of the Dutch airline, 
KLM. M. Aler made no secret of his view that it was 
touch and go whether the airlines did not put their fares 
up rather than down. He took a frankly critical view of 
the cost of operating the big American jets ; competition 
for deliveries has forced KLM to order these before it 


There is a good deal of discussion whether . 
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would wish, for hitherto its practice with new types of 
aircraft has been to leave their proving to more thrusting 
operators. An undercurrent of doubt about future levels ~ 
of traffic ran fairly persistently through the IATA meeting 
that M. Aler had just left ; airlines are afraid of a cut in 
international postal rates for air mail which could eat into 
their narrow profit margins and they are looking round. for 
means of cutting operating costs through improved ground 
control and fewer formalities that consume so much time 
and manpower at airports. But the pace-setters of the 
airline industry are troubled by none of these inhibitions ; 
they are pushing ahead with preparations for the introduc- 
tion of new fares and new aircraft. 


Competition, a /a Citrine 


T is not easy to know how seriously to take Lord Citrine’s 
I announcement this week that the Central Electricity 
Authority intends to invite tenders from three American 
companies, as well as the plant makers in this country, for 
certain very heavy transformers. This might be counted as 
moving some way towards the recommendations of the 
Herbert Committee that tendering for CEA’s huge equip- 
ment purchases in this country should be opened to 
international competition. The Herbert Committee felt 
that though the electricity supply industry here wields huge 
countervailing power, it needed wider competition among 
its suppliers than was afforded by British makers who on 
occasion quote uniform prices. This has never appeared 
to worry CEA—at the Duke of Edinburgh’s study confer- 
ence this summer, Lord Citrine went on record as seeing 
some merit in the practice. - 

Has the authority now changed its attitude towards com- 
petitive tendering ? It would be premature to think so. 
In fact, this week’s announcement seems to have originated 
from an approach by the three American companies con- 
cerned: CEA is prepared to invite tenders from them, but 
has no plans at present to go any wider afield. Heavy 
electrical equipment embodies a great deal of labour ; with 
American rates of pay about three times those in Britain, 
and a 20 per cent duty on foreign equipment of this kind, 
“unless special arrangements are made,” these three out- 
siders are not likely to offer very sharp competition to the 
allied British manufacturers. Such equipment, which can 
certainly be had here, hardly qualifies for entry under duty- 
free arrangements. Even if it did, the competition seems 
likely to be very mild indeed. If it were Swiss, Italian or 
German manufacturers that CEA is inviting to tender, it 
would be a different matter. 


Cocoa Unstirred 


T would take a major calamity nowadays to upset the 
I placid tenor of the raw cocoa market. For months 
prices have remained within a narrow range, and the violent 
fluctuations of recent years are a mere memory, painful 
though it may be to some. The Suez troubles left the 
market almost unmoved, and the first official forecast of 
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the 1956-57 Gold Coast crop, which was rather lower than 
expected, caused hardly a ripple. The forecast is for a 
main crop of 205,000 tons, compared with an actual output 
of 218,000 tons in 1955-56. Prices rose slightly after the 
announcement but quickly dropped back, and Accra cocoa 
for November-January shipment is now about 218s. 6d. 
a cwt, cif UK. The British West African marketing boards 
are asking about 6s. 6d. a cwt more. 

Manufacturers of cocoa products, having suffered severely 
when prices fell, are sitting comfortably. Prices are stable 
and relatively low, and stocks are large enough to take care 
of any interruption in supplies or fall in output. Hence 
manufacturers have no need to follow the market up ; they 
are content to buy when prices ease. World production 
in the 1955-56 season that ends this month is estimated by 
Gill and Duffus at the record figure of 835,000 tons, an 
increase of 40,000 tons over 1954-55. Even if world con- 
sumption rises this year by some I0 per cent to 770,000 
tons, that would stil] ‘leave another 65,000 tons to be added 
te stocks. The producing countries, whose income from 
cocoa has dropped sharply, are less happy. But their long- 
term interest lies in a steady expansion of world consump- 
tion and that is best encouraged by low prices. 


fHORTER NOTES 


Applications for the East Africa High Commission’s 
issue of £3 million of 54 per cent stock at £98 ros. were 
allotted in full up to £100,000, the larger applicants receiv- 
ing 94 per cent of their applications. Dealings started on 
Monday and a discount of 4 was established. 


* 


After more than six months’ negotiation, agreement has 
now been reached on piece-work rates for the use of power- 
loading equipment in South Wales coal mines. A number 
of power loaders have been idle while the discussions have 
gone on: when they come into use it will greatly increase 
the proportion of Welsh coal output that is loaded as well 
as cut by machine. 
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The Transatlantic telephone cable came into Operation 
this week, two months ahead of schedule. This 2,000-1)\'. 
double cable link has taken just under-three years to make 
and lay: it will carry 35 simultaneous speech circuits ay 
a number of telegraph circuits to supplement the existin» 
telegraph cables and the radio telephone links. 


* .. 
The pensions provided by London Assurance shown in 


Table A on page 980 of last week’s issue of The Economist 


include in the event of prior death the return of premium, 
with interest at 3} per cent. Since the tables were prepared 
Legal & General Assurance have revised their schemes :, 


offer larger benefits. 


* 


At the meeting of Triplex Safety Glass Company the 
stockholder’s resolution proposing that £10,000 be voted 
tu the directors was defeated after the chairman, Sir 
Graham Cunningham, had said “in no sense do the board 
support this motion but it would be churlish if they did 
not express their thanks to this elderly stockholder.” 


* 


The Rio Tinto Company has formed three new subsi- 
diaries to undertake its exploration work in Africa, Rio 
Tinto Mining Company of Central Africa with a capital 
of £1 million, Rio Tinto (Northern Rhodesia) with a capita! 
of £300,000, and Rio Tinto (Southern Rhodesia) with a 
capital of £50,000. 

* 


A useful survey of the sources and nature of domestic 
banking statistics has been made by Mr Manning Dacey 
in the current issue of the Journal of the Royal Statistical 
Society (Part 2, 1956, price 1§s.). The survey does not 
extend to government finance or interest rates, but deals 
comprehensively with sources for deposits and assets 
of the clearing banks and Bank of England, note circulation, 
advances, and bank clearings, scrutinising charges on defini- 
tion and series and other factors relevant to proper inter- 
pretation. It includes valuations of some of the main 
Statistics, generally by annual averages. 








Company Notes 


of special finishes have filled, and appar- 
ently more than filled, the gap both in the 
print works and in the merchanting end 0! 

















CALICO PRINTERS. Fora 
cotton textile company to produce sharply 
higher profits is now rare enough to attract 
surprise, pleasure, and a second look at the 
figures. Calico Printers’ Association, with 
a net profit in the parent company of 
£538,041 in the year ended June 3oth, 
compared with £394,973, and an un- 
changed dividend of 15 per cent, has done 
remarkably well. If the consolidated 
profit figure of £691,424 against £1,002,646 
does not seem to bear out that favourable 
impression it is because of the inclusion 
of tax credits of only £144,479 compared 
with £666,948. Excluding those recoveries 
consolidated net profit showed a healthy 
rise of £21 1,247 at £546,945. 

This rise in earnings does not imply 
that the group has somehow acquired 
immunity from the troubles of the cotton 


textile industry. The preliminary state- 
ment makes it clear that the group suffered 
a loss of bulk orders for commission print- 

ing for the export markets and that its 
5: Bas of commission printing declined. 
Speciality printing and the group’s range 


Years to June 30 
1956 


1955 

Group net profit......... 334698 546.945 
Add: Tax recoveries...... 666,948 144,479 

) | ae ea 1,002,646 691,424 
After charging : 

Depreciation & upkeep. 1,141,075 - 1,141,987 

BUS es ss ce ee 535,219 730,809 
Net profit of Parent...... 394,973 538,041 

Less: Subvention pay- 

On EEE TOE 153,604 S 

Add: Tax recoveries. .., 416,294 138,000 
iy nee 400,000 
Ordinary Dividend cost... 173, 1 173,426 
Ord. div. (per cent)....... 15 
Balance forward......... 284, 348 300,426 


the business. Indeed, in spite of declining 
business to some export markets the mer- 
chanting turnover increased. Calico 
Printers is also the royalty owner ol 
“ Terylene ” the patent for which is duc 
to expire in mid-1958 unless an extension 
is agreed to cover the lost time that the 
war years represent. And with Terylen 
coming into much greater production ''s 
royalty income increased by the mode 
figure of £75,000 gross. As a whole, ' ; 
figures point to a vigorous and success! \: 
effort by the group to restore its fortune 
and it is not surprising that the {1 shar 
rose by 2s. to 35s., at which price tle} 
yield £8 11s. 5d. per cent. 


* 


JOHNNIES. Although the pr 
duction of gold in the Union of Sou" : 
Africa continues to rise, its source is bes 
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redistributed. As a South African would 
argue, the stable price at which the 
American Treasury converts gold into 
dollars will compel many of the old mines 
in the Rand to suspend operations if the 
costs of production continue to rise—pro- 
duction from the new mining areas more 
than compensating for the decline. John- 
nies is not Over-represented in the new 
areas and its main stake in the Orange Free 
State has proved a costly investment, from 
which the return rémains problematical ; 
the southern section of Freddies was 
closed down at the end of March and the 
northern section is being worked in the 
hope that future developments will enable 
the mine to be profitable. The balance 
sheet at June 30th shows that a further 
£974,769 was needed to write investments 
down to their market value, but the right 
to claim tax relief in respect of individual 
investments, while the aggregate market 
value remains above the book value, has 
resulted in the Company again being virtu- 
ally free of UK taxes. The rising produc- 


Years ended June 30, 
1955 1956 


£ £ 

Cash and Treasury bills. 2,521,045 1,176,097 
Loans to subsidiaries. . . 383,296 410,400 
Shareholdings: 

at book value ...... 10,854,813 12,733,521 

at market value .... 20,038,728 20,595,365 
Written off investments 

en PN SEE ec < 0 v's 4,938,118 974,769 
Investment income.... 1,461,857 1,863,236 
Share-dealing ......... 326,416 337,701 
Other income......... 316,041 253,155 
Total income.......... 2,104,314 2,454,092 
TI a. os Cadects y's oy 46,425 104,762 
Ordinary dividend... .. 454,250 529,958 
Ord. div. (per cent)..... 15 17} 


tion of uranium, which is likely to provide 
sufficient revenue during the life of the 
ten-year contract to offset losses in gold 
production by the low-grade producers, 
has brought considerable benefit to Rand- 
fontein and East Champ d’Or, two of the 
mines under Johnnie’s management, but 
operations ceased at the end of last year 
at New State Areas, and the continuance 
of mining operations at Government Gold 
Areas, the directors say, depends upon the 
level of working costs.. Other spheres in 
which the company has an interest include 
platinum, diamonds, coal and base metals, 
all of which contribute to the increase in 


investment income. Prospecting for gold 
in the Rand was intensified during the 
year. The dividend has been restored to 
174 per cent after being cut to 1§ per cent 
last year. At market values the {1 shares 
in the company, standing at 41s. 9d. to 
yield £8 7s. 8d. per cent, are backed by 
assets of £4 Is. a share. 


* 


LONDON TIN. To the average 
investor the company balance sheet and 
profit and loss account of London Tin 
Corporation, largest of the investment and 
management groups in tin mining, has 
more meaning than have the consolidated 
accounts. That is because management 
is exerted through shareholdings that 
normally amount to less than §0 per cent 
and the companies of the group are usually 
not subsidiaries. The company this year 
has brought itself nearer to that typical 
mining finance house pattern by selling, 
principally to the public in Malaya, part 
of its investments in Lower Perak Tin 
Dredging and Berjuntai Tin Dredging, 
both of which ceased to be shbsidiaries. 
From those sales came most of the invest- 
ment profit of £478,602, against £216,202 
that the accounts to April 30th shows. 
The transfer to general reserve of. £400,000 
compared with {£75,000 represents the 
bulk of the share dealing profit. The net 
income after tax of £883,642 against 
£687,833 handsomely covers the dividend 
which at 30 per cent, against 28 per cent, 
costs £624,146 net. 

The company has recently been build- 
ing up its interests outside tin mining and 
outside the tin-bearing areas. The chair- 
man, Mr J. Ivan Spens, now tells share- 


holders something more of these outside - 


investments. They amount to £1,299,122, 
a sum approximately covered by the 
general reserve of £1,200,000. They com- 
prise 24} per cent of the group’s total 
investments and 20} per cent of them are 
in American and Canadian stocks. The 
transatlantic spice together with the fact 
that the group’s quoted investment port- 
folio with a book value of £5,022,984 has 
a market value of £8,060,978, gives the §s. 
shares at 10s. 3d. a long-range interest. 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


Next Account begins: October 3rd 
Next Contango Day: October 34 
Next Settlement Day: October 9th 


Prices of both Government stocks and 
industrial shares were again stable this 
week, but business has been small. The 
new East African loan, which was just 
over-subscribed last week, has remained 
steady at } discount. 

The decline on Wall Street caused lead- 
ing industrial shares to ease slightly on 
Wednesday, though the London demand 
for transatlantic stocks remain strong 
and the official dollar premium reached 
7 per cent. Associated Portland Cement 
were quoted ex the scrip issue at 40s. 3d. 
with the new shares at 41s. The 
announcement of the terms of the £14} 
million GEC issues caused electrical 
equipment suppliers to weaken further ; 
GEC lost 4s. 6d. to 42s. 9d. and AEI 
4s. 3d. to’ 63s. William Doxford rose 
3s. 3d. to 70s. 6d. on the results and Har- 
land and Wolff 2s. 6d. to 29s. 9d. after 
receiving the £15 million order from Royal 
Mail, but other engineering stocks 
declined, Babcock and Wilcox losing 
4s. 3d. to 76s. 9d. Steel shares again 
drifted lower, Stewarts and Lloyds falling 
2s. 9d. to 59s. Od. Although textiles were 
generally depressed, Patons and Baldwins 
rose 2s. 6d. to 32s. 7}d. and Calico 
Printers jumped 2s. to 35s. after the 
results had been announced. The rise in 
shipping shares was checked by profit- 
taking, but Furness Withy gained 9d. ‘to 
57s. 6d, 

Fluctuations in British Petroleum have 
been smaller this week ; on balance the 
stock closed 9d. lower at 143s. Other oils 
turned easier ; Royal Dutch dropped 4 to 
80} and “Shell” Transport 3s. 6d. to 
151s. 6d., but Shell Trinidad gained 
3d. od. to 65s. Kaffirs were again dull after 
an earlier rally, but SA Land rose rs. 3d. 
on the purchase of adjoining property. 
Malayan tins continued to advance up to 
the announcement of the Camp Bird 
plan ; Kinta, which had gained 2s. 1o}d., 
then lost 1s. 74d. to 17s. 3d. xd and Tan- 
jong lost 1s. 9d., remaining 2s. 3d. higher 
on balance at 23s. 9d. xd. Rubbers were 
firm and tea shares improved. 
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Security Indices Yields 
aie SSR be oe 
ixe % | 
Ord.* | Int.t Cons. | Ord. 
Sept. 20...) 181-0 | 92-98 | 4-89 | 5-89 
a. ao 180-6 | 92-98 4-89 5-91 
ee 181-3 | 92-95 4-88 5-88 
aa 181-3 | 92-84 4-87 | 5-88 
on a 180-5 | 92-69 4-87 “6-91 
| Total bargains 
1956, High] 203-5 99-37 1956 | 
(Jan. 3) | (Jan. 3) | Sept. 20; 7,962 
Low.] 169-7 | 92-69 ) ne eee 
(Mar. 8) |(Sept.26)) ,, 24) 8,657 
1955, High} 223-9 | 115-97 oo -2o 4,387 
(July 21) (Jan. 7)] ,, 26] 7,639 
» Low.t 175-7 | 98-23 
(Mar. 15) (Sept- 2) 





* July 1, 1935= 100. t 1928= 100. 
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im ECURITIES r 
: sf! T Ne Gross Prices, Jan.1 | Last Two Price, | Price, View | 
Prices, jen. 3 eyeie” *Foue nina a = “8 Yield, Ito Sept. Je 1956 Dividends | Sraca” Sept. 19, Se »pt.26, S %6 
to Sept. 26, 1956 Sept.19,/Sept.26, Sept. 26, Sent. 26, -| (a) (b) (c) | 1956 ! 1956 1956 
GUARANTEED 1956 | 1956 1956 1956 | Hich | Low | z | | 
ech knoe : figs 4. | — % | % Steet & ENGINEERING ow 
= ? j ma ey § S. 4, / ° eg , S. d 
7. 4 / - | Ta 8 b Babcock & Wilcox {1., 80/73 771 3 1) 
% | 97 (Funding 23% ‘52-57..... | 98% 988 3 5 8 418111 Ae yn 4c 4 alCammell Laird 8/-...| love’ | 4 EG. ‘ 
98H, 9 Ee , 94) 94% 310 4.416 2! / an t 1 26 / 95 6 
SOE: | OSt Wat hoes 2) ee 8? 4 90% 31510 418 LI} 35/- | 25/1h, 8c 3 a Dorman Long fl..... = |2/6 6 5 | 
913 | 88} Funding 24% '56-61..... 90 i} a9 3% 9 9 815 2 3154/9 | 40/- 3ha 84o Guest Keen N’fold £1./ 46/9 | 46 3 5 39 
100 ¥, 99§ Exchequer 5% 1957,.... 44 8 977° 35 815 6 0155/6 | 414 4a 6 6 Metal Box {1........ 53/6. | 539 14 5 
994} | 97 Conversion 4% °57-58. | 97 i q7%8 3 5 3/421 3 75/= | 57/10} 1245 5 alStewarts & L loyds £1.) 63/- | 599 5 17 
97% | 95% Serial Funding 23% 1957.| 9748 ae 13 4 | 412 71) 48/- 36/6 8b 4 aSummers (John) £1...) 37/3 | 36°74) 6 y 2 
94 3 9] Conversion 2% "58-59. . 94 iy ‘s 3 137 | 412 1] 57/- 46/6 li b 3 aSwan Hunter fl... . 53/6 55 6 0 
92) °888 Exchequer 2% 1960..... 91 % 94 ii 3 8 2 4 15 2 | 49/9 37/6 | 84d 4 a United Steel f1...... | 39.6 389 6 9 
94 92 Exchequer 3% 1960..... 94 i * 8 - 5 14 10 5 3 41) 44/1) 32/4 146 2}a Vicke ®t Gog es ee | 42/45 42 ly 4 
88} 83 Savings Bonds 3% "55-65. | 85h 4 3 so £1680 TEXTILES | iad 
82 774 Funding 3% °59- 69 rie 17} 4u* 73] 819 bel 24/6 19/44) 66 4 a Bradtord Dyers {1.. : 20 /- 199 | das 
92 844 Funding 4% 60-90. --.-| 86% | “4 * 40111511 31] 23/78 14/- | -3a@ 5 bBrit. Celanese f1.....| 146 /446 11 9 
81 754- Savings Bonds 3%, °60-70.| 154 | fs 31115 0 9 | 25/10) 21/9 24a 6}6 Coats (J & P.) £1....) 22.3 9? 119 ] 
98; 974 Conversion 44% 1962... 5 97 ¥é 98 3 8 1'416 61) 44/- 33/3 4a 6 bCourtaulds {1 ....... | 35/- 34 6 915 1] : 
91% 88, Exchequer 3% '62-63. 903 +4 5 12 4\'416101) 21/3 12 Sa § bFine Spinners {1..... 13/3 | 13 6 7 8 | 
87} 83, Exchequer 24% '63 64. | 865 | gate 4110'5 6 21} 30/- 22/3 746, 5 aLanes. Cotton {1.....) 25/- 249 10 9 9 
814 764 Savings Bonds 24%, '64 67) 184 Ls 3151015 7 311 33- 26 /- 24a 10 6 Patons & Baldwins {1 309/- 32 6 113] 
793 12} Savings Bonds 3%, 65 75. | 12% 124 ; a tis & 3 Motors & AIRCRAFT | 
963 390 Victory 4% ‘20- 16. waerea 904 305 ae } 5 10 71I 22/ 44 16/3 3ha 64 Bristol Aeroplane 10/- 19 /— 18 6 > 8] 
83% 78 Funding 3% ‘66-68. ieee: } 183 M ti : 174 5111 9/- 5/10} 845 4a British Motor 5/-....! 6/6 6 6 ) 12 4 
888 81j Con version 34% 1969.... 7 8 399/'8 510 44/3 29/3 2ha 5 b Ford Motor /1....... 31 a 31 4 16 9 
833 76% Treas 34% is 80.0.0... 6} 46h '3 910'5 5 911 49/3 29/9 1246 3 a Hawker Siddeley £1..| 46/6 46 6 a Ma 
84} 75¢ (Treas. 39% “19-81. . ..... ye + 3 5 0.419 31) 48/3 38/3 10 ¢ = 124c Leyiand Motors £1...) 47,6 47/6 15 5 ] 
7124 | 654 Rede meagre by 86-96 Ob: 65} 66* 0 6. 418 1/15/10} 85/6 5 a\ 12}b.Rolls-Royce {1...... “110 - 110 7 
844 768 Consols 4°, vo alt. Feb, ‘oT. 9) 70% 21711 5 1 5g} 18/10h 13/10} lc 3 a Boots Pure Drug 5/-.| 14/9 1449 414 
TT | $3) War Ln AY ah. Dec. SR 10h |: 08 315 1 47] 41/44 29/- | 206 7}aDebenhams 10/-..... 40/- |399 618 | 
16; 682 Conv. 34% aft. April '6l.. 68 it 691s : 13 513 19 44/9 32/9 | 15a 47hbGt. Universal ‘A’ 5/-. 37 / 37 . 8 Pri 
66; | 59% Treas. 3% alt. Agee Ss. . arte 51i* 216 1/417 6f 71/14 57/103; 17ha 324d Marks & Spen. 3 5/-, 60 - 59 6 4 ‘ 7 
56} 50} Coane: 2h ro a oril °75. 51* 51i* 216 31417 OF 25/6 19/14 20 b Zha I nited Drapery oe 91 /~ 21 6 7 il 7 
S63 | 50% Trea vig yee ee “| 90k | 90h 3 11 8| 513 12] 64/10) 53/10) 3630 20 a|Woolworth 5/ sdieves 156/3 |559 5 18 co 
98: | 90. Br. Elec *67-69..... 90) | - 
804 | 15 Be. Etec. 3% = a Ls bs 4 n 3 : : 7] 183/9 | 99/- +5 a +10 b British Petroleum {1. 143 9 1426 313 3 , 
194 715 ar Elec . 3% 14-17 ae ee 2 T1z * Th oe 5 6 oiT/s9 63/- § a 1236,Burmah f].......... 88 9 90 317 9 
SH | Ith Be Klee, 39 "16-79... TM | 7% 3 9 915 6 OlLEeth | £58 6 a, 14 bRoyal Dutch 100f1... ¢gqp (822-50 
Se) Re eee ui | er |S 511 2ipT/- 1038/8 | +5 a 11520Shell Reg. (1... 155/- 15393 710 ( 
90j 844 Br. Gas 4% ’69-72....... 84% | 84) : = as te e+ Surpenes 
87 i aoe. ae eee e % » hee 804 ae , 3 5 1/418 111) 38/- | 28/6 din ... Brit. &Com'wealth 10/- | 36/- | 376 45 4 
134 | 668 Br. Gas 3% ae pe Fe othe 318 8 5 9 41) 27/- | 20/4 2§a, 1736:Cunard {1 .......... | 25/- | 24- 8 6 8 Int 
80 i 13 Be. Trams. 3% hg b ede 13k aa 371115 61131 3A | 27/- 5b 3a/P. & O. Def. Ds er Besa 1 39/- |5§ 0 0 
3t | 6f (Br Trams 3 18-88... 67 | 67k '3 8 915 2 7 | MISCELLANEOUS | 
ae Sesh h sxlamene cetera iS Sasiee 15/3 | 4/- | 15 ¢ 5 alAssoc. Elect. {1...... mies ins S 
- . : | ‘ yy 
: — 7 a 45/6 | 34/10} 5a 17} Assoc. Port. Cem. £1... ‘ es lage |5 411 
(e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (!) To jatest date. * Ex dividend. | §9/9 42/3 146 Hi Bowater Paper {1.. 7 496 510 
+ Asstumed average life approx. 10} years. § Less tax at 8s. 6d. in {. 54,9 45/3 | 4 ‘ : aB.LC.C. fl... a ; e+: =. 
Prices, Jan. 1) TRUSTEE | Price, | Price, Yield, 60/- 45/3" | tao $10}a Brit. Auman. Tob. 107. 6 ale te “ 
Prices, 1999 -\toSep.26,1956| STOCKS AND Sept.19, Sept. 26,| Sept. 26, 37/104 24, | aie 14 eeaeny her ragga, 216 276 6 7 3 
ligh | Low | High | Low PORBIGN BONDS) f00 | fi | 186 25/9 | 17/6 | 4a 10 6Dunlop Rubber 10/-.| 18/9 | 189 7 9 4 
o> : ioe ' & im | 8bb SN alEn lish Elect. £1 | 48/9 | 46/3 5 8 0 
art 3 qh See 153 | 155 | & d. eee i ane | atel  SyiCoteral Blect.f1...../ 47/6 | 426 (6119 fy 
a: Se sort | +4 ~ | isi wong) 6 Aa | 1 7 |6 6 31) 49/103 41/3 | 4a 6 bimp. Chemical Be a5/s ne .i3 4 
nese Gs | pected. 62/9  45/- | 1246 84a Imp. Tobacco {1..... ee 
cate "a, | sth’ | eat | 571 Wea aft a 59 | 50. rc i g'|s21l. sl4ig $2: 20. $3: Toelinter. Nickel n-p.v....|$202} ($200, | $ 7 § 
ae! | ernogl 3%, &A-& | 50/- 1246, Tha London Brick {1..... > & 
eae pn | | 68 | alt MWe BSG 34.2003 624 eo | ; - + 30/3 22/9 | 15g Hi poten Baek - t 6 a7 . : . : In 
oe ee | | sie, Most. th." | | 9/1} 55/3 | 126 44aTate & Lyle {l...... | 63/- | 63/- |5 4 $ 
ae gat | 91° | att | a0ze Kerman 7% 1628 | ast | act | > © Sl eove' | 6478 |- angel —GhelTabe loveetcents ci:| Sovaa | 16 | 4 1 3 
a) 1223 | 91 | 117 102} German 7 ° | ae ae anni nie 1156 | 9/9 | 20 6 5 alTurner & Newall £1. 102 6 (1013 4 8 : ‘ 
i ake si2 | i600 | eae | gop liepee Saito tae” | aoe | i [829 | 1g] bal 9bUnilever 1... 16/3 (7571/4 3 4 
eee 212 | 160 =| 226 | 208 Japan 5 fo 190 1930. 96 969 es 58/-  34/1g | 5 @ t11§¥dUnited Molasses 10/-.| 56/6 55 5 5 BO 
es ae SL SE LT ape Si%_ Cony. 2851 Lt... 40/- | 23/6 | t2$a +7$bCons. Tea & Lands £1.) 24 Ot : 0} 18 13 4 
ean 2/10 1/93; 5a 15 bLondonAsiatic Rbr.2/-| 2/0 + 38 18 ll 
Prices, Jan. 1 | Last Two | | Price, | Price, | Y¥ ield, [61/9 | 3746 | 15 a) 30 bU nited Sua Betong {1 46/3 476 18 
y to Sept. 26, 1956 pi vidends ORDINARY  sept.19, Sept.26,! Sept. 26, | Mines Eee m 141410 1 
at , | (a) (b) (c) STOCKS 1956 | 1956 | 1956 8) | 698 | 20.4) 50 bAnglo-Amer. 10/-.... blog $ 10 7 8 
ae _High | Low ' , = 135/73 | 94/44 | 120 6 80 a\De Beers 5/- Def. Reg.101/3* | 96.3, 10! 
ee ia ie % | % | Banks & Discount |£ s. d. | 96/10} 67/6 |... |Free State Geduld 5/-| t- ~ 37 6 13 6 ; 
50/- 41/14 | 76 £5 aBarclays fl fe 436 4- |5 9 1150/6 36/3 1240) 1244 Randfontein {1......| 9/93 | 10 08 11 18 6 - 
56/10} 50/3 66 6 alloyds‘A'{5,f1} pd... 54/- | 546 |510 1 10/11}, 8/6 28 ¢ 30 ¢London Tin 4/-..... 43° | 423. \6 3 6 
72/43 | 61/- 9 b| 9 aMidland £1, fully pd... 67/- (676 |5 6 8] 4% ie 2624¢ 15 @ Rhokana OR cen teush 
T/- | 89/9 | 9b aN. Prov. "B45, {1 pd. 62 - | 626 1515 2 | | ae FS 
Ua 8 | ba bauemearestcural Be | abe [5H k Closing Prices 
6 28/- a Alexanders {1 ....... | r 
ae, 29/3 5 ee Nat. Disc. BAe 33 6 > [Su sb New York losing | ) 1 oe 
- | 40/6 a\Union Disc. {1....... — | = : - | Sept. Sep 
359 | 306 | ra 4 alBarc. (D.C.0.) {1 ....| 33/— | 33/- | 417-0 Sept, Sept e% Sept 19 | % 
41/9 | 33/- | 74d nts Metis of India fl 34/6* | 34/-* | 816 6 2 a § 3 
NSURANCE | 81 1134 
29 | 163 124a\ 37pb Leg. & Gen. £1....... | 264 | 26 | 117 4 |Balt. & Ohio..| 48 | 489 lAm. Smelting.| 5 sli | 50 F og an gh us 27 
253 | 20 t47$b 120 a Pearl £1, fully pd.. an 20} 203 |514 6 san. Pac. ... | 344 | 33 ~¥ yang “a oe me son od k, 31 30 
48} 405 partes 4125 ¢ oe ‘A’ a ++ 43h | 43) | 41911 . Y —— ‘ 4 an cebee bacags a -- = owt | 873 8 
REWERIES, ennsyl...... ysler .....| 72% | 73) Phell . sen T| 543 54 
119/- |106/- 33 b Ah. PPR 115/- §117/6 | 7 6 4 jAmer, Tel. ...\172} |170% \Gen. Elec.....| 58 | 58 (Std. Oil ne N.J 66% = 
24/104 19/9 6 a 114) Distillers 6/8........| 20 6 | 20/6 | 513 9 Stand. Gas... ‘i 11} jGen. Motors ..| 46 | 46} S con ly 54: 53 
45/104 38/6 25 c| 10 aGuinness 10/-....... - |6 5 0 Inited Corp. 6 64 |Goodyear ....| 754 | 72 rma x "451 b 
76/-_| 67/- 7 a __14 Whitbread ‘A’ Ord. ii 68/— | 68 | 6 3 6 IW. Union Tel. 19 | 18% [Inter. Nickel . 103} |103§ [Woo 

















. flat 
* Ex dividend. Tax free. Gross yield. (a) Interim dividend. (6) Final dividend. (c) Year’s dividend. (d) On 324%. (e) To earliest date. (J 
yield. (g) On 16%. (h) On 83%. (i) On 174% Tax free. 


(1) To latest date. (v) On 15% Tax free. (w) On 14%. (y) Yield basis 9% 
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The following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page appeared. 
. * BRITISH OVERSEAS 
Prices and Wages.........-..--- This week Western Europe : 
ta I1Stics Production and Consumption Sept. 8th Production and Trade...... ‘This week 
Mampowe?.: .0.0...cevevececeesees Sept. 15th British Commonwealth ...... Sept. 8th 
| External Trade...............-++ Sept. 22nd Western Europe : 
| Financial Statistics ...........- This week Prices and Money Supply Sept. 15th 
Industrial Profits ...........-.-- July 14th United States .............c.00+ Sept. 22nd 
| Woeld Trade...........+...... July 14th 
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a 1953 | 1954 | 1955 1955 1956 (”) 
| Unit f— -~ —-- SER GEE SE EEN SCRE ~ = 
| mid-June Sept. 13 | Sept. 20 | Sept. 27 | Sept. 4 | Sept. 11 | Sept. 18 Sept. 25 
iy Price Tedicator © (') | | | | | 
Commodity icator : (') 
All OMB. wc cee cescnceveccevecscce 1952 = 100 = . BS Pp = ‘ z ‘ 97 : po . 93 . 94 : 94 7 : 
Food 2 iss. staves ck opt aesectokdses a ; ‘ : , 95- , 93- 94-3 | 94-3 ° 
Fibres: (hes iicec cscs ches oat¥ ene tun om A et =. Bey 77-6 77-8 82-8 83-8 85-3 84-7 
Metals.) teke.ss 6% pr vediwse hide dae pe : , 2 100-5 100-5 96-9 97-5 97-4 96°T 
Other $OMU6 axis vies caesactzesses » ©1959) 93-5 | 106-9] 107-6 | 198-7} 117-5 | 99-4} 100-2 | 102-5 | 98-7 
Monthly averages 1955 1956 
BRIT! 2. o- Lg LESALE — 1953 | 1954 1955 June | July Aug. May June July | Aug. 
Materials used in : June 30, SSM LA, | TE SORRANS A OEE SS Seep, akan 3 
Non-food manufacturing (excl. fuel). . 11949 100, =145-8 143-5 152-4 150-7 153-8 156-5 155-9 155-2 154-1 155-8 
. 
Mechanical engineering. .........+.- ” 145-7 150-4 168-1 163-8 166-1 173-4 177-0 176-3 176-1 178-0 
Electrical machinery.......0.+++++- - 155-2 160-5 185-7 181-0 183-3 190-3 189-7 184-2 183-2 187-1 
Building and civil engineering....... a. 130-4 131-4 137-3 136-3 136-7 138-6 141-7 141-8 142-6 143-4 
House buildling......-2++2.20+r00>5 p 128:7| 130-7| 137-1] 136-5} 137-2| 138-7] 141-3] 141-4] 142-8} 143-3 
Non-food manufacturing (excl. fuel). . * 125-2 125-5 129-6 129-3 129-6 130-0 135-4 135-5 13-8 135-9 
Food manufacturing ..........+.++ pe 138-6 139-1 143:°9 143-3 143-6 143-6 146-8 146-8 148-5 148-7 
“Cotton, raw (*)......06: a deadeuke p- 140-6 155-0 149-7 150-6 150-8 152-4 164-6 164-9 160°5 |} 155-5 
Fg ae Ai aNel oes wea Re ees? : ‘ . ; i ; 141-6 : 144-3 144- 
) Rubber, No. 1 RSS, one month future ps 199-1 197-9 329-9 305-9 | 370-7 410-6 247-5 234°5 265-4 291.0 
) Softwood, imported. . cette eeeeenees - 144-1 145-0 154-9 154-4 = 154-8 155-3 155-8 156-0 155-3 155-6 
Copper, ex-warehouse (*) .........+. pe 217-6 213-4 295°7 278°4 | 281-5 306-7 289-1 258-6 242-2 260-2 
eB UK RETAIL PRICES | ’ 
8 i] m x: J une > 
1 AR BA Ei so o6s ip ERS SEC i ae a ~ey 140 143 149 150 150 149 157 157 156 157 
) All items... 2.66 ese e seers cere scene 1952.- 160 105-8 107-7 | 112-6 112-9 113-3 112-5 102-54 102-4% 102-0% 102-3¢ 
sy Feel yok choi dnticieecPnbaiersbian - 111-3 114-2; 122-8 124-8 125-6 122-4 104-2% 102-9% 101-1* 101-7¢ 
) All it€MS .. 0.626 e scence eee eeeeeeee 1938 = 100% 228 232 | 242 243 244 242 255 255 254 255 
} Pom vist Li cao ai 5 teehee Fine * 233 239 | 257 261 263 256 274 271 266 267 
i Rent and rates. ... 0... 6-eneeeeeees is 129 |}, 134) 138 138 138 138 145 145 145 146 
1 Clothing 2... 66sec cece ee teeeeneeee in 253 255 | 256 255 255 255 262 262 262 263 
3 Pack amWe o.4ccedsc chaquises os = 207 216 | 228 219 219 231 243 250 250 251 
4 to durable goods........... o = a | 288 285 285 286 309 309 309 309 
Dristht, << t2 peda nby oases upeade 9 Ki 2 260 260 260 | 260 263 264 266 
Tobeibnaickuswattc esate dichckey : 337| 387| + 389| + 387| 388) 38a] ais | = ai8| a8 | ats 
l Purchasing power of £ (based on all 
4 consumer spending) ......s...4.6% - 11938=1 42 41 39 39 39 39 37 31 37 37 
2 al TERMS OF TRADE 
5 m prices : 
} All item... ss oes ced sceseccseecees 11954= 100 101 100 103 103 102 102 106 105 103 103 
c Food, drink and tobacco ........... e. 97 100 101 101 98 97 103 102 99 99 
: . —_ Ca ree e . Kes~ 103 100 104 104 104 105 105 105 106 106 
x prices : 
) All seemmitegiwk coc. oh 4 ce whew gia o'vwe os 101 100 102 102 103 102 105 106 106 106 
All manufactures ..i......00e0.s00 a. 101 100 102 102 103 102 105 105 106 106 
4 Metals... css eeeeersceeecceecewers o 105 100 * 104 104 105 103 lll lll 113 112 
l Engineering products .......... +. ne 100 100 103 102 103 103 105 107 106 108 
= . re — (excluding clothing)........ od 99 100 100 101 101 99 99 98 99 99 
iJ erms trade : 
3 Katio of import te export prices... . a 100 100 101 101 99 100 101 99 97 97 
3 SHIPPING FREIGHTS 
; Tramp shipping freights (fixed in sterling) |1952=100) 17-5 86-1) 127-7] 128-0) 130-0} 129-9] 162-2] 185-5 | 155-2) 157-9 
] 
wath UK WAGES 
Weekly wage rates : June 30, : 
Al WOT Nas ante de emcees oes 1947 = 100 te ie = 7 | or = — Fe 164 164 
: CN . 5 3eaosakekeeee Petr Reecetes | =A 1 163 163 
“se Womee i sme ta cGaker dass icbedbeye m 140 146 155 155 | 155 155 165 166 167 167 
Weekly earnings : (°) 
; All worlQQy i535 ug c.ctipeb 65050vie08 s. d. 160 1] 171 9)| 187 2 te Oa Se sh 197 9° 
, Men .. svehg ethene coe 4k > banvinne as 189 2; 204 5} 222 11 we ot ae 235 4* 
L Women .. Geb s 5 ceca th oso cbeures on 102 5) 108 2; 115 5 He ea cet 119 9° one aoe 
21 | t., 
“t All worteae@ cbse dev het 00 00) Saanive |1938= 100 1 323 351 or wee a 371° ste ven 
84 MEN . .. . sxe ssighGhsebustt ate’ kale % 274 a eee 7 Se apie ee Je 341° 
a Woetets 53 ket 5 315 333! 3551... v he 368%... 
bd 
53% (') The Alexandria spot quotations for Karnak and Ashraim cotton have been replaced by the current month futures quotation at Alexandria. (*) Figures 
45h “Up to July, 1953, relate to delivered prices and subsequently to ie aren gre seine of H.C. electrolytic —— ; from May, 1955, onwards the proportion 
of copper sold at fixed prices has been taken into account. (*) The interim index of retail prices has been linked back to 1938 with the aid of calculations 
made Cy Pecans R. G. D. Allen for the London and Cambridge Eeonomic Service. (*) New series based on January 17, 1956= 100. (*) Surveys made 
tw ice a year > annual fi relate to October survey. _(*) Revised series based on Liverpool spot market prices, as from July 1, 196, (*) Revised figures 
or August 7th, 14th, 21st and 28th respectively : fibres 80-4, 81-3, 81-3 and 83-1; August 28th, food 92-5. (*) Figures relate to April. 
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e . 
Production and Trade in Western Europe 
Nether- Paine 
Austria | Belgium Denmark| France aa Greece | Ireland | italy | “jangs | Norway | Sweden | Turkey 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION (') (1953 = 100) 
' 
’ 4 87 82 79 sai 52 70 62 70 70 90 69 
1954 ; Sa peokevhekncaeeeas 134 106 109 109 112 122 102 > 109 110 109 104 109 
BOOS 54 aves asekuedeess 133 116 11] 121 129} 130 105 118 118 113 lll a 
56, February ............ 130 115 ill 128 127 125 bes 115 112 141 113 
ees 7 TT ERS 137 123 107 133 132 132|  <. 130 128 115 119 
ROE. 5 a skitwadee ss ees 125 100 137 140 131 is 122 120 116 119 
sg MME £5 ch ecu ee etaks 132 127 112 138 143 133 pas 130 127 109 120 
gS AE i ae RS A im 113 138 138 134 $a ‘aa 130 124 118 | 
—— —_ — =. 
VALUE OF EXTERNAL TRADE (*) 
mn mn, mn. 000 mn. mn. mn. mn. ‘000 mn. mn. mn mn, mn. 
Monthly averages or | schillings | trancs krone: francs | D. marks drachmas* £ lire guilders | kroner kroner lira 
calendar months : . a or - a en 
IMPORTS (c.i.f.) 4 
Se eR eNO 243 7,249 | 285 | 56-08 264° 1524 11-36] 70-36 414 310 413 64-2 
1984 oa pana ae ale 1,416 | 10561 | 674} 123-11 1,601 825 | 14:98| 127-04] ° 905 606 766 111-6 
SO SRPRE SIRS SOE 1,922 | 11,790 678 | 136-74 2,029 955| 17-03| 140-93 1,016 648 859} 116-1 
956, February ..........-- 1,730} 11,675 590 | 145-86 1,775 1,088 | 17-92] 143-90 996 603 783 | 129-7 
" hah Ba 2,171 | 13,937 669 | 172-26 2,164 1,001} 16-18] 169-02 1,084 601 802 | 107-1 
ss. WOR. s Swcedsenesy 5 2,004} 13,241 606 | 164-00 2,274 1,156} 14:64] 151-69 1,193 162 1,018 | 108-1 
gE chow dna ad 2,091 ms 939 | 174-36|- 2,228| 1,121] 15-86] 160-42] 1,136 880 980 107-1 
ey > a 2,118 | 767 | 175-40} 2,419 15-64 | 170-37 | 1,222 792} 94! 91-9 
| 
EXPORTS (f.0.b.) ae 
= l 7 
eee een Py Oe ee 165 6,171 | 228 | 36°18 1515 394 4-11] 47-99 226 172 332; 45 
oO RE SERGE aa 1,321 9.581 | 554 | 121-94 1,832 380 9-59 | 85-33 764 347 683 18-2 
SEE idtikg no etic ate~s 1,514 | 11,566 | 608 | 139-94 2,142 457 9-19} 96-72 851 377 145 13-1 
1956, February ............ 1,593 | 11,725 | 542 | 121-98] 2,043 415 7:90} 96-60 740 409 543 | 93-4 
oa; a Ca 1,937 | 13,330 | 646 | 141-75 2,345 332 8-72 | 116-97 861 446 558 83-6 
pS ER RE AES. 1,750 | 13,593 | 530 | 140-16 2,690 319 7-86 | 102-89 982 434 144 88:5 
PA Fad vcaeueawss Be 4 area 676 | 129-33 2,495 241 8-04 | 106-28 933 472 897 19:8 
eg <TR ee ee | 1,923 | 711 | 139-00 2,760 | . pan | 106-49 899 449 974 44-6 
BALANCE a 
a nm es sme ] " 7 
De teal, ee |- 18) -1078|- 57 | -19-90| — 113| — 413] — 7-25 | —22-37 188| — 138] — 81) — 18:3 
NS incinute aa skelenine |— 9) — 980| — 120) — 1-17] + 231| — 445] — §-39| —41-71 141} — 259|— 83} — 33-4 
| EET Le | — 408| — 224) — 10} + 3-20) + 113] — 498| — 7-84 ie 165} — 271) - mall — 43:0 
1956, February ............ | — 137} + 50'— 48) —23-88/ + 268) — 673 | —10-02 | —47-30| — 256) — 194) — 240| — 365 
Meelis. os. sc sacees | — 234) — 607 — 23| —30-51} + 181] — 669| — 7:46 | —52-05| — 223) — 155| — 244/ — 185 
ee RE Sea ys |— 254) + 352 — 76| —23-84|+ 416] — 837| — 6-78| —48-80| — 211] — 328| — 274| — 196 
© SEE GRO Sie | — 333 Ba — 263 | —45-03| + 267) — 880| — 7-82 | —54-14| — 203| — 408|— 83 — 275 
Ce ees ene tua — 19% | — 56] —36:-40| + 341 ‘de a —63:88| — 323|— 343; + 10 - 47:3 
VOLUME OF EXTERNAL TRADE (*) (1953 = 100) 
IMPORTS ? a 
ei ky iscsi ee 48 86 59 84 ‘i ‘es 90 57 64 71 85 | 46 
ES RR ae 139 110 121 108 125 117 98 104 126 114 115 | 9 
WOOD ws cctvieevadeuddedes 198 122 120 123 152 135 108 113 146 119 128 | 91 
1956, February ............ 176 115 ‘ 109 133 146 111 104 135 112 \ 121° 
epee eer 216 135 eo 128 157 138 99 128 150 109 
pigs” PS Pes Set 201 130 ; 151 168 156 89 119 160 142 woe 
A, 0 Mee ECL PS 211 ms 143 163 ed 96 pa 153 154 
25 MOE so aah ys omk ogee 209 J ees 175 ie “ae 137 
EXPORTS pe 
De Pe Fre 37 69 48 48 sek jon 55 66 34 70 69 e 
1 ak rae ES 122 109 108 116 124 111 102 107 113 115 110 = 
SOO Sod sn inate ocavvak in 136 127 118 132 142 121 94 124 124 117 115 
1956, February ............ 144 115 113 130 102 84 126 109 117 ia 
pan xs tok can 171 131 131 151 92 93 152 124 129 } 964 { i 
a. FEE Merry oe 150 132 128 172 80 84 128 137 129 oie 
© MRM be | bbc ce ae iae 151 se ms 160 io a ‘ga 129 138 
a? MMA sale Chic alie dhe ionbon he 164 175 oss oe wi 133 





(‘) This covers mining, manufacturing, 
Ireland and Swe 
(*) Special trade (excluding re-exports) 
Italy includes Trieste. 


and manufactured gas ; 


Luxemburg. 
(°) Bizonal area. 








ports seasonall 
y 1, 1954 (1 new drachma=1,000 old drachmas). @) 





Germany 
adjus 





electricity and manufactured gas with the following exceptions: Denmark excludes mining ; Greece, ™1"'"8 
eden, electricity and manufactured gas; and Austria, manufactured gas. 
with the exception of Ireland which covers general trade with ex 
(*) New drachmas introduced Ma 
(*)"Average for first quarter, 


excludes West Ber! 
ted. Belgium incluies 
Thousand million drachinas 


THE 


Motor 


PO (N 
Kroad 
Sundr 
Miseel 


Total. 


Ord. 
Debt | 
layne 
land 
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Suppl 


Tetal 
Smke 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS THE MONEY MARKET BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 
" s + ({ million) 
lor the week ended September 22nd, 1956, there Following the sustained stringency of 
cas an “above-line” deficit (after allowing for| credit, the discount market raised the 28, Sept. 19, I. 26, 
Gvking Funds) of £35,405,000 compared with a| Treasury bill rate for the third week in 
vcfwit of £44,844,000 in the previous week and| succession at the tender on Friday last. 
surplus of £5,450,000 in the corresponding period| The bills on offer were those spanning any age 1,766-4 | 1,882-8 | 1,880-6 
of last year. Net expenditure “ below-line” last} the Christmas holiday, and Tuesday’s Notes in banking dept.... | "33-9 | | 42-6 44-7 
ed £11,651,000, bringing the total deficit} bills were go-day maturities and Wednes- | (ovt. debt and securities® | ves Eh bee S 
56,000 (£507,265,000 in 1955-56). day’s 92-day. For these, the market bid Gold coin and bullion... 0-4 0-4 0-4 
: at £98 14S. 6d. per cent and £98 13s. 11d. Coin other than gold com. 3-0 3-0 3-0 
‘aint | Api 2, | week | “Week per cent respectively ; for the gi-day bills Banking Department: 
isti- ed | end sits : 
/°000 koa . ag Sept Sept it ng peng its bid by a — 4d. to Public accounts.......... } 14:5 22-0 12-$ 
1956-57 Kept. 24, Sept. 22 22, £98 14s. 2d., representing a discount rate Treasury special account.. | | 2-6 ie tee 
i955 "| 956. | 1985 | 1956 | of over 5s: per cent. This compares with Fapetie a 30. boleh tonnes et a tee 
| | a rate of only a fraction over 5 per cent , ee sidins dian 324-6 | 319-1 | 3135-2 
Ord. Revenue | four weeks previously. Securities : ‘ 
: e a Government .........-...+- 278-6 252-6 252-3 
Income Tat. » «s+: Rees Saree) Seon e eee Total applications for the £280 million | Discounts and advances..| l-lL | 23-1 | 18-3 
}x.sh Duties ..--| 170,000} 89,300) 80,500} 3,600, 2,700] on offer at last week's tinder deopped -} ier-++5s2---¢+-s-<-- | SRR ee eS 
Stamps. «'s ss seeas 58,900} 35,900} 30,400} 1,300, 1,000) by £242 million to £380.0 million ; and | Banking department reserve. | 36-4] 44-6 | 46-7 
: Tax, EPT. | 216°750 88,700! 91,400} 5,000 4.800 . i. = a + 
ives Profits Levy! 4,000} 12/900} 3,200] 200, 200| the market’s average allotment on all |. Peputie.*<.. 1? Bak Re 14-1 
Spe : ander} viaek eel ate IPS maturities rose from 61 to 65 per cent. 
Inland Revenue. .| At yesterday’s tender, for the Decem- Pr eeweTment debt is £11.015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
os | oo iduciary issue reduced to {1,925 million from {£1,950 mifion 
‘otal Inland Rev. ./2680150| 715,727| 770,656|25611 25159, er 3% and new year maturities, the Offer | on September 5. 1956. : 
een PE pen en was further reduced, by £20 million to 
CustOM@®. oc ccssses | ’ , ’ Wi 
Excie@ scivact kes | 953,350] 384,615, 414,785] 5,770, 5,040 £260 million. _ TREASURY BILLS 
i Credit supplies have been somewhat 
lotal Customs an ; ; } 
Ena ciaces das :2157,350 433,198| 971,976] 28,918 28,491; More plentiful this week. A small amount | Amount ({ million) Three Months’ Bills 
: ; of special help was needed on Monday, | ,,.,. «| x ee 
oer sa78s S| ps” | but on the following two days conditions | Tender | apptiea | Average _| Allotted 
PO (Net Receipts).| | _ 150 1.180} 6 6.950 6,850| were comfortable, notwithstanding repay- Deeaed eee | 
Kroadcast Licences , | : 2 
Sundry Loans. | 30,000) 22'572| 24°405 “q4| ments of seven-day loans at the Bank. ! | 
Miscellaneous .... . | 200,000} 52,475| 38,976]16,876, 5 The Treasury bill rate in New York 1955 | % 
ne pees let 5187,500/1746,613 1833,901 [e4,077 40,000, TOS¢ further this week from 2.908 to | Sept. 25} 280-0 | S697 280-0) 81 5:14 | eS) 
al | 2.985 percent. 1956 | | 
Nebt latest « -.-: 670,000] 299,086{ 340,536] 4,921| 7,725, The price of silver on the London | June 22/ 260-0 | 358-7 | 260-0 | lol 8-17 | 62 
Payments ea Ire- a wemmal ithe | market rose, from 783d. an ounce on . 
land Exe mee . . ose | eee i . P j . ° 
(vher Cons. Fund} 10,000] 5,431) _ 4.520) 238) | Monday to 79}d. on Wednesday. yey 8) et i oe | oe eae oe 
Supply Services . ‘}30a) 918 601,619 /1762,000 53,800 74,200 < 20 | 2706-0 418-4 | 270-0 100 3-82 | 5O 
Vebel. . skdeeacels 4682,918 |1930,061 2134,819| 58,958 81,925 LONDON MONEY RATES . ee ee ee ee oe 
Sinking Funds ....| 37,000 17,001 | 17,3261 270 _360| Sank rate (from % | Discount rates eo. = a = —<s = hs ®- 
44%, 16/2/56) 5$ | Bankbills: 60days. 5 » 17 | 280-0 | 393-4 | 280-0 | 100 0-43 | 62 
“Abeve-line” Surplus - | = _ rates (max) 3months 54%,-5} » 24| 270-0 | 405-2 | 270-0] 101 2-95 | 50 
~~ Fee pee 200,449 318,203 MD cas éabnis 4 4 months 5 » 31} 290-0 | 385-0 | 290-0 | 100 6-41 80 
‘ Below-line ” Net Expendi nal neeie Discount houses . . e 6 months 5 
CU . os ebbiukaoede seen ens 306,816 | 168, 9,707 11,651 ‘ Sept. 7| 290-0 | 430-0 | 290-0] 101 4-50 55 
| sa wg > yn Po at 3}- Fine trade ae es aa 26 350-8 404-3 290-0 103 0-77 6l 
— — riods..... > a 0-0 | 280-0 . 55 
Tetal Surplus or Deficit... .. 507,265 | 486,336 47,056 | Treas. bitls 2 months oe 4months 6-6) “= 
Ne Receipts from : ; Senin Guests 67 * On September 2Ist tenders for 91 day bills at £98 14s. 2d. 
fax Reserve Certificates... 51,470| 122,388 1316 979 : secured 55 pér cent, higher tenders being allotted in full 
Savings Certificates ....... 12,600| 12,800] 600, 500 Call money. The offering yesterday was for {280 million. 
, Defence Bonds ..........- — 5,557 | — 22,203 de 2 773 
i 
LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 
| ‘Rates Market Rates: Spot 
FLOATING DEBT }— — ——_—_——_— Sa ESS PEPUSES —-— 
(£ million) | September 26 September 20 | | September 21) September 22 | rete 24 | Supteenher 25 ‘Septet 26 
| 
| 
: Ways and Means United States $...|  2-78-2-82 18 -2-78 jy|2-78 42-78 & 2-78 -2° 78.4 le. 78 f-2-78 % |2- 784 -2-78 4 |2-78&-2- 78 
Treasury Bills "Shane Canadian $ ...... 2-T1g-2:72 | 2-71}-2- Ta 2 rhe 2:72" | 2-72-2-72p (2-124-2-724| 2-72h-2- me 
= | Total | French Fr........ | 972-65.987-35 | 982. 9824 | 282h-9821 | 79824 -983 983}- ost -9834 | 9834-9839 
Date ; | Floating | Swiss Fr. ......... (12-15 &-12-33,A12- 19}- 12-193) 13. 2-204- 12: 203)12- 20$-12-21 |12-21§-12-21§|22-21§-12-225)12- 205-132-225 
Tender | Ta Public | Bank of Debt | Belgian Fr. ...... 138-95- 39- 9- 324- 139-424- 139- - 139-25- 
P | Depts. | England | 141-05 “139. os 139. 35), 139-37 139-47) 139-30 
Dutch Gid........ 10-56-10-72 }10-61f-10-62 |10-62}-10-62]|10-624-10-62}| 10-63-10-634/10-62 io: 0-62§l10-61-10. 624 
; W. Ger. D-Mk. .. ./11-67 f—11- 84 4§[11-69§—11-70§)11 -70}-11- 70 11-70}-11-70 ALL 11-71-11-714/11-695-11-704 
1955 Portuguese ..| 7990-81-10 | 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 
Sept. 24 3,480-0 | 2,000-0 | 263-4 ee 5,743°4 | Italian Lire ...... 1736§-17625 | 1741-1742 | 174 Ine3} 1744-1745 | 1746-1747 | 1746-1747 | 17453-1746) 
. Swedish Kr....... 14-37§-14- 4-41b-14-42 14-414-14-424) 14-42-16-424/14-43}-16- 432 14-434-14- mi -434-14- 453 
1956 Danish Kr........ 19- 19}-19- Q- 33$-19-34 | 19-34-19- 344) 19-34-19- 34}/19- 34} ae ~19- 34§/19- 34-19-34 
June 23 | 3,280-0 | 1,193-6 | 279-7 J 4,753-3 | Norwegian Kr. ...| 19-85-2015 [19-97}-19-97}/19-97]-19- 38 19-97}-19-98 | 19- 98-19-98]| 19. 98-19. 98j| 19-98-19- 983 
50, 3270-0 | 1,237-7 | 268-5 3 4,781-4 One Month ere Rates 
July 7 3,270-0 | 1,252-2 | 256-9 1-5 | 4,780-6 ite. pm i-fc. pm r= } pm | #-jic. pm | i oe pm 
14 3,270-0 | 1280-1 | 262-5 a 4812-6 -- he. "pm h-he. A ng c. pm | Eke ' — tac = ~*e. pm 
21 | 3,300-0 | 1,256-6 | 277-7 oe 4834-3 pm-1 dis | par-2 r-2 dis Is par-2 -2 dis 
26 3,340-0 | 1244-2 |] 247-5 4-0 4,835-7 H-2c. pm | 3)-2}c. pm —2}c. pm “the. pm | 3- ae pm —2ic. pm 
A i pm -} pm * +t pm +-t pm +-i pm 
& 4 3,360-0 | 1218-5] 226-4 0-3 | 4805-1 2}-2c. pm | 2-lic. pm 2-lgc. pm | 2-lic. pm | 1f-lic. pm | 1}-lic. pm 
11 3,390-0 | 1161-2] 231-9 | 4783-0 34-3pf. pm + Spf. pm | 3t-Spf. pm | 54-23pf. pm | 3-2)pf. pm | 3-2)pi. pm 
18 3,420-0 | 1355-6] 262-4 0-8 | 5,038-7 1 pm-1 dis 4 nal 1 dis | 1 pm-1 dis | 1 pm-1 1 pm-1 dis | 1 pm-1 dis 
- » 25 | 35,450-0 | 1346-2] 257-3 |... | 5,053-5 16 pm-par "obo par | 146 pm-par | 140 pm-par | 146 pm-par | 146 pm-par 
} 4 5-26 pm pm 5-20 pm | 5-26 pm 5-26 pm 5-20 pm 
Sept ; sane- | 1,330-3 | 228-5 we — |: 5038-9 | 2% pm-par | 26 pm-par | 26 pm-par | 26 pm-par | 2% pm-par | 26 pm par 
510-0 | 1322-4] 235-9 1-8 | 5,070-1 ; 
15 3,540-0 | 1324-9] 256-8 2 5,121-7 Gold Price at Fixing 
22 3;590-0 | 1325-1 | 254-5 5169-6 | Price (s. d. per fine o7.).......+-- 251/74 | 251/7 | és | 251/7 | 251/7 | 251/7h 
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The Bank that conducts the Largest 
Banking Business in New Zealand 


Since its establishment nearly 100 years ago, the 
Bank of New Zealand has kept pace with the 
country’s development. Information supplied by 
over 370 Branches and Agencies provides current 
data on all aspects of commerce and industry, 
which is freely available to all with present or 
projected interests in the Dominion. 


You are invited to contact the London Office 
or the Head Office 


BANK OF 
NEW ZEALAND 


(Incorporated with limited lability in New Zealand) 


London Office: 
1, Queen Victoria Street, 
E.C.4. 
Manager. A, R. Frethey. 
Assis. Manager: A, E. Abel. 


Head Office: 
Wellington, 
New Zealand. 


General Manager : 


R. D. Moore. 


Branches also in 


Melbourne and Sydney (Australia); Suva, Lautoka, 
Labasa, Ba and Nadi (Fiji); Apia (Samoa). 
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The Bank of Montreal has, through its knowledge 
and experience, and over 660 Branches across 
Canada, illuminated the path trodden by many 
successful enterprises during the 138 years the 
Bank has been established. 

Write to us if you would like to receive our 
‘Business Review’ a monthly bulletin on 
Canadian Affairs. 


| 
BANK OF MONTREAL 


incorporated in Canada in 1817 with Limited Liability 
MAIN LONDON OFFICE, 47 THREADNEEDLE ST., LONDON, £.C.2 
Head Office: Montreal 
Assets exceed $2,700,000,000 
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FOR PAID-UP SHARES 
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Taevme Tox pad by the Society - Maxima investment $5000. 


HALIFAX BUILDING SOCIETY 


HEAD OFFICE: HALIFAX, YORKS 
LONDON OFFICE: 51 STRAND, W.C:2 CITY OFFICE : 62 MOORGATE, E.C.4 
Branches and Agencies throughout the United Kin sdom 
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FOR DEPOSITS 
FOR SUBSCRIPTION SHARES 


(INCLUDING ANNUAL BONUS) 


























ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


Head Office: 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 


Established 1824 


The Finest Service 


for 
All Classes of Insurance 





REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 
BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 
ELSEWHERE ABROAD 


THE 





The Company undertakes the duties of 


Executor and Trustee 
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Our customers are the most important people we know. 
So we go to them by administering our banking services from 
District Head Offices controlled by their own local boards of 

directors. Decentralization like this makes for quick 
decisions and a friendly understanding of local problems. 


Martins Bank 


MARTINS BANK LIMITED 


DISTRICT HEAD OFFICES: London, Liverpool, Birmingham, 
Leeds, Manchester, Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
HEAD OFFICE: 4 WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 2 
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BAYERISCHE VEREINSBANK 


Every description of Domestic and 
Foreign Banking Business transacted 





Munich Office: 14, Kardinal-Faulhaber-Strasse 


Cable Address: “‘Vereinsbank” Phone: 28401 _ _=—sw Telex No. 052/3321 


Nuremberg Office: 21, Lorenzerplatz 
Cable Address: ‘‘Bayverein” Phone: 27741 Telex No. 06/2217 
Augsburg Office: 37, Maximilianstrasse 


Cable Address: “Vereinsbank” Phone: 4681/84 Telex No. 053/820 


82 Branches 
Correspondents throughout the world 
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NEW SHIPS 
ARE LAUNCHED 
with the help of 
10 million families 


Over 10 million families have already 
provided more than £300,000,000 
for investment in industry and com- 
merce by their regular payments to 


Home-Service Insurance 

















HOME-SERVICE 
INSURANCE 


Issued by The Industrial Life Offices 





KEEP YOUR EYES 
ON CANADA... 


...as a fast-growing market — 
as a reliable source of supply — as a 


possible location for branch or factory. 


JO? 


And for helpful guidance and 


Be 


practical assistance on these and 
kindred matters, get in touch with 
Canada’s largest bank — the ‘ Royal’. 
We provide many services beyond 

the realm of routine banking. 

Ask for our booklct *800 Doors to Business’. 





Incorporated with limited liability in Canada in 1869. 


OVER 860 BRANCHES IN CANADA* THE WEST INDIES- 
CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA + OFFICES IN LONDON 
PARIS AND NEW YORK. CORRESPONDENTS THE 
WORLD OVER. 


London Offices: 6 Lothbury EC2 and 2 Cockspur St. SWi 








Toe your | 
hae cic, 


ii livall, 
Kancyo Bank 


LIMITED 


Established: 1897 
Head Office: HIBIYA, TOKYO 




















New York Representative Office 


paere ¢ ‘ 
Room 27 04. 49 Bre Swoy, New York 6. wi ¥ 
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Authorized Foreign 
Exchange Bank 
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CSANWA BANK ) 


THE SANWA BANK LIMITED 
HEAD OFFICE 
Fushimimachi, OSAKA, JAPAN 











A complete network of 184 branches in 
Japan & worldwide correspondents 


SAN FRANCISCO BRANCH 
465 California St. San Francisco 
California, U.S.A. 


LONDON REPRESENTATIVE 


OFFICE 
London, England 


TAIPE! REPRESENTATIVE 
OFFICE 


Taipei, Formosa 
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A national institution with total assets £237,000,000 


ABBEY NATIONAL announce 


Yi 


Income Tax Paid 
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Share Interest rate ‘ 


INCREASED TO ? 


from Ist October / 
1 
i 
V 





All money invested in Abbey National Share Accounts will 
bear with effect from Ist October 1956 the increased rate of 
3} per cent per annum, income tax paid by the Society. This 
is equivalent to £6.1.9 per cent when income tax is 
paid at the standard rate. 


The rate of interest on ordinary Deposit Accounts will be increased to 
3 per cent per annum, income tax paid, equivalent to {5.4.4 per cent 
where the standard rate of income tax is paid. Any sum from {1 to 
£5,000 is accepted; money may be withdrawn at convenient notice. Ask 
today for details at your nearest Abbey National Office, or write direct 
to the address below for the Society’s Investment Booklet. 


ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 





Member of the Building Societies Association, 





ABBEY HOUSE -: BAKER STREET - LONDON, N.W.1 + Telephone: WELBECK 8282 


Branch and other offices throughout the United Kingdom: see local directory for address of nearest office 
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AN ANNOUNCEMENT BY 


CAMP BIRD LIMITED 
TO MALAYAN TIN SHARE INVESTORS 


|b ORDER to prevent undue speculation and rumours concerning CAMP BIRD and the MALAYAN TIN MINING 
COMPANIES listed below, the CAMP BIRD Directors wish to announce as widely as possible our intention to lay betore 
investors in these companies our proposals for the consolidation of the many interests involved, OUR OFFICIAL OFFERS 10 
SHAREHOLDERS IN THE INDIVIDUAL COMPANIES WILL BE CIRCULATED IN DUE COURSE. 


Our REASONS for making these proposals, and the METHOD whereby we propose to implement them, are given 
below. May I ask all interested shareholders to study these facts most carefully ? 


BACKGROUND 


THERE are now three major European-controlled tin mining groups in Malaya: The London Tin Corporation Ltd, 
British Tin Investment Corporation Ltd., and the “ Tronoh ” Group. 


However, 18 tin mines listed below are financially separate companies, although some have interlocking boards of 
directors, and some have a common administration and management. Operational management, however, is carried out by 
professional management concerns in Malaya, under contract to, but not owned by, the tin companies. 


IT IS THESE 18 MINES, WHICH CONSOLIDATED WOULD FORM A NEW, LARGE AND STRONG TIN 
MINING GROUP, WHICH ARE THE SUBJECT OF OUR PROPOSALS. 


it is our belief that unless steps are taken to consolidate these individual companies, with their large unemployed cash 
reserves, and to bring them into a common financial group, we shall see very soon a series of despairing liquidations of these 


tin mining properties in Malaya, which may easily lead to the ruin and total loss of a great and profitable industry to the British 
investor. 


The companies with which we are concerned have amassed liquid assets totalling over £2,250,000. These are not being 
remuneratively employed. 


Today, because of the extremely low market price of tin shares, there is an increased attraction to persons looking for a 
short-term capital profit by demanding the liquidation of these companies. The appeal to shareholders to secure capital 
repayments is also strong when no constructive alternative employment of stagnant assets is put forward. 

However, it is the experience of the Camp Bird Directors that shareholders do not seek capital repayments—and the 
consequent problem of re-investment—when management invests their money with skill and dynamism. In illustration, 
Camp Bird shareholders recently refused a capital repayment of 9s. per share, and in the past few weeks have applied for more 
than 2 million new shares in a rights issue involving the issue of only 1,377,000 shares. 


The parpose of this Notice is to lay before investors the constructive alternative to the threatened series of liquidation and 
waste of assets. 


STATISTICS 


The estimated life of the tin mining properties concerned varies from two years to 45 years. Other available areas are 
held which have not yet been fully explored. 


It should be realised that we are discussing one of the largest mining industries in the world, currently enjoying high 
profitability. This is not some collection of worked-out properties. : 


The aggregate statistical picture of the 18 companies in question shows the following: 

















On basis of latest published Accounts 
Market Valuation of Shares — 
at 13th September, 1956 Nett Cash and Gross Yield on 
Quoted Investments Dividends Market Price 
£4,400,000 £2,250,000 £900,000 20.4%, 














If the above nett cash and quoted investments are put to active use, earnings will be substantially increased. Until this is 
done, however, it is not surprising that the liquidation threat overhangs these companies. 


PROPOSALS 
Camp Bird proposes a more constructive solution to what is, after all a PROBLEM OF PROSPERITY AND HIG!! 
EARNINGS, not the liquidation of a bankrupt industry. ~ M 
Three essential demands of the situation are : 


That the surplus liquid assets held in London by the tin companies be invested in Western Hemisphere industria! and 
ge fields (not excluding the dollar area) so that investors are no longer dependent entirely on the fate of the Malayan 
tin industry. 

That the operating tin mining companies shall be domiciled in Malaya; and that, after allowing for suitable dividends 
and the repatriation of original capital, future surplus profits shall be invested in Malaya, in developing either the (i 
mining industry or other Malayan commercial and industrial developments. These changes will bring a closer integration 


of the companies concerned in the Malayan economy and make available new i ities for investors 
conidia: ta Wlehewa. y investment opportunities 


3. fell cocpheecg ut companies shall be grouped into a single powerful company, with finances centralised and cash ass! 
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METHOD 


The following is our proposal for meeting the above situation: 


CAMP BIRD proposes to offer its own Shares in exchange for shares in the tin mining companies, on an equitable 
basis, subject to 75°, or more acceptance by shareholders of the individual companies. 


It is intended to approach formally the directors of these tin companies forthwith. 
ADVANTAGES TO SHAREHOLDERS 


1] CAN summarise the benefits which this consolidation will bring to investors in these Malayan tin companies: 
A more realistic market valuation for your investment. 


By holding Camp Bird shares you will enjoy maximum profits from the tin companies, and also the greater security 
provided by a wider diversification of investment. 


Increased overall earnings following the re-investment of surplus funds in Western Hemisphere interests, and the 
proposed redeployment of surplus profits arising in Malaya in future. 


Upon domiciling the operating tin mining compdnies in Malaya, we can expect these companies to be able to pay 
higher dividends than now possible, because of the current taxation basis in Malaya. 


ADVANTAGES TO THE TIN MINING INDUSTRY 


THESE are technical factors of importance to the industry itself—but which nevertheless are likely to result in immediate 
and direct benefits to shareholders : 


Substantial economies in the U.K. direction and administration. 

Prestige as one of the largest tin mining groups in the world. 

Ability to afford and employ the highest standard of direction, management and mining technology. 
Diversification of interests through re-investment of future surpluses in Malaya. 


Power to negotiate with the Malayan authorities with a single voice as to the conduct of the existing and the 
future development of the tin mining industry. 


CONCLUSION 


Investors in CAMP BIRD can expect to enjoy an exceptionally high rate of income from the consolidated tin mining 
properties. ° 

It should be possible, with proper management, fully to employ the combined assets of these 18 tin mining companies so 
that the stock market values reflect their earning capacity. 


We believe you will recognise the merits of these proposals and will give us your support, and I would welcome the 
comments of any shareholders of the following companies : 


+ + + 


>t >t et 


Chenderiang Tin Dredging, Ltd. Kinta Kellas Tin Dredging Co., Ltd. The Renong Tin Dredging Co., Ltd. 
Gopeng Consolidated, Ltd. The Kinta Tin Mines, Ltd. Selayang Tin Dredging, Ltd. 
Hongkong Tin, Ltd. Malaysiam Tin, Ltd. Sungei Kinta Tin Dredging, Ltd. 
Ipoh Tin Dredging, Ltd. Meru Tin, Ltd. Tanjong Tin Dredging, Ltd. 
Kent (F.M.S.) Tin Dredging, Ltd. Pengkalen, Ltd. Tekka, Ltd. 
Killinghall Tin, Ltd. Rambutan, Ltd. Temoh Tin Dredging, Ltd. 
Yours sincerely, 
CAMP BIRD LIMITED ; JOHN DALGLEISH, 
964 Mount Street Chairman. 
London, W.1. 


PLEASE DETACH HERE 








PLEASE COMPLETE AT ONCE AND POST IMMEDIATELY 


To: John Dalgleish, Chairman, Camp Bird Limited, E 
96A Mount Street, London, W.1. 


(Block letters, please) 
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hold shares in 




















and, after reading your statement, I am: 


IN FAVOUR NOT IN FAVOUR 
(Delete inapplicable) 


Of your proposals. My comments On your proposals are. cecccommncmonsnnnmnnnmntnnnnnnnnnmnnntnniinnninnnnmsnnnsnnnnnnaniamnsn ; 
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UNITED DAIRIES LIMITED 


A SATISFACT ORY YEAR’S TRADING 


EXPANSION IN A NUMBER OF DIRECTIONS 


FURTHER INCREASES IN COSTS 


PROGRAMME OF MODERNISATION OF LONDON SHOPS 


CAPITALISATION OF ‘RESERVES 


MR LEONARD MAGGS’S STATEMENT 


The forty-first annual general meeting of 
the members of United Dairies Limited was 
held on September 21st at The Connaught 
Rooms, Great Queen Street, London, W.C., 
Mr Leonard Maggs (Chairman and Manager 
Director) presiding. 


The secretary (Mr Ernest Evanson, 
ASAA) read the notice convening the mect- 
ing and the report of the auditors. 


The following is the Statement by the 
Chairman to the Members which had been 
circulated with the report and accounts for 
the year ended March 31, 1956, and was 
taken as read: 


Once again, I am happy to be able to 
report a satisfactory year’s trading, and ex- 
pansion in a number of directions. 


The published accounts give a clear picture 
of the state of the company’s affairs, but I 
would add a few comments. 


The Profit and Loss Account reveals an 
amount of £470,069 brought into profits from 
operations in previous years. This occurs 
mainly because the prices received for pro- 
ducts sold to the Ministry of Food between 


-October 1, 1952, and the end of control were 


provisional: final prices have now been 
agreed, and the resulting excess has been 
credited to the Profit and Loss Account. That 
account has received also the benefit of pay- 
ments for the year ended September, 1953, 
from a scheme designed to adjust manufac- 
turing costs of milk products according to 
throughput. 


These transactions extinguish, except to a 
small extent, our outstanding accounts with 
the Ministry of Food. 


DEPRECIATION ALLOWANCES 


The depreciation to buildings, plant, 
machinery, transport and other items 
amounts to £1,188,571, equivalent to £3,256 
per day. This amount, which is, of course, 
well in excess of the Inland Revenue’s wear 
and tear allowances, is increasing each year 
and reflects the higher costs of replacements 
in this age of inflation. As you may recall, 
we adopted a straight-line basis of deprecia- 
tion in 1946-47 ; as this is at the rate of ten 
per cent per annum for plant and machinery, 
the installations made in the year ended 
March 31, 1947, are now written off. 


Our industrial freeholds are depreciated at 
the rate of 24 per cent per annum, and non- 
industrial freeholds at the rate of 1 per cent 

r annum. The bulk of our freeholds are 

dustrial, and they have now been written 
down to just over half the cost. 


A provision of £200,000 for advertising 
has been Created in the subsidiary companies, 


and is shown in the Profit and Loss Account. 
It is necessary in these days to keep brand 
names in front of the public and we have 
made, therefore, this comparatively modest 
allocation for our milk products now 
marketed under the name of “ WILTS.” 


RESERVES 


The reserves of the group at March, 1956, 
were {11,486,268 against a total at March 
31, 1955, of £10,330,224. 


These reserves now exceed the issued share 
capital, 


COSTS AND PROFITS 


During the year under review there were 
further increases in wages, fuel and trans- 
port costs. These are the main direct costs 
of milk distribution and manufacture, and 
reflect in all other items of expense. 


In the current year we have to face a very 
substantial increase in our contributions to 
local rates because commercial premises have 
had to bear the brunt of the alterations 
brought about by re-assessment. 


The Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and 
Food continues to control the purchase price 
and the maximum retail selling price of milk 
for liquid consumption. 


During the period of inflation distributors 
have suffered from the lag arising between 
increases in costs and the adjustment of 
margins, but I am glad to say that arrange- 
ments have been made to ascertain more 
quickly the effect of increases and make 
adjustments for them in the margins. , 


As I pointed out last year, the diminishing 
concentration of population in urban areas, 
and in London in particular, adds to the cost 
of distribution, as the quantity that can be 
sold on individual rounds decreases. 


We have continued our efforts, therefore, 
to sell orange drink and chocolate drink 
(“Lactachoc”) as a means of combating 
rising costs. 


MILK PRICES 


The prices of milk for manufacture into 
milk products are now negotiated directly 
between the trade and the Milk Marketing 
Board, both in England and Wales and in 
Scotland. As no agreement on prices could 
be reached in respect to certain important 
products for the year beginning October 1, 
1955, it fell to Consultants, under the 
arrangements mentioned to you last year, to 
determine the prices. 


" During the year under review we bene- 
fited considerably, although fortuitously, 
from rising prices in the markets for buiter 
and cheese. 


I mentioned last year that with the co- 
operation of the Milk Marketing Board there 
had been a revival in the export trade in con- 
densed milk, but I am sorry that the new 
prices of milk are less favourable in relation 
to world prices, and in consequence we are 
less able to hold our own against foreign 
competition, particularly from Holland. 


The stocks of milk products held on 

vernment account have now been cleared, 

ut the trade has had to undertake the 
responsibility of selling a large quantity of 
tinned skimmed condensed milk to manu- 
facturing users, thereby restricting the market 
for current manufacture. 


MILK SUPPLIES 


The summer of 1955 was one of high tem- 
peratures, and was a testing time for 
deliveries of milk from farms. The keeping 
quality of the milk was good, and credit for 
this improvement must be given to the 
schemes which are worked jointly by the 
English and Scottish Milk Marketing Board: 
and the trade, 


Attention is now being given similarly to 
the compositional quality of milk, which has 
hobs: a tendency to deteriorate in the list 
few years. In time, no doubt, there will be 
a scheme of differential payment according 
to quality. 


The railway strike in May, 1955, caused 
some difficulty, as London is dependent ' 
some extent on rail-borne supplies, bul 
thanks to the efforts of all concerned, the 
supply of milk in London was maintained 
In outlying areas, where manufacturing 
facilities are not equal to the full supply o! 
local milk, our people undertook prodigies ot 
improvisation in their efforts to overcome (hc 
temporary dislocation. 


PRODUCTION OUTPACES LIQUID 
CONSUMPTION 


In spite of the efforts of the National Mik 
ublicity Councils—joint undertakings 0° 
producers and chasers of milk to foster 
increased liquid consumption—the rate of 


milk production continues to outpace liquid 
consumption, and this has resulted in an 10 
crease in the manufacture of milk products 
to a record level. 


The present system of price guarantees > } 
the Government is somewhat obscure 4\\' 
many of us would like enlightenment on th: 
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operation of the plan of payment. It is 
aparently designed to place a ceiling on milk 
production in Great Britain, as the Govern- 
ment no longer guarantees the full price for 
mk produced in excess of the target figure. 
Manufacture in excess of this figure will 
therefore presumably have some depressing 
efiect on the overall return per gallon to the 
producer. With the great improvement in 
breeding and feeding of dairy cows, lactation 
yields have risen markedly in recent years. 
In consequence, producers have found that 
higher production, although it involves in- 
creased manufacture, by no means signifies 
a reduction in net farm incomes. How 
much further milk producers will pursue this 
policy is impossible to forecast, but the un- 
certainty in the present position makes it 
dsficult for the industry to make satisfactory 
plans for the future. 


DEVELOPMENT 


When there has been opportunity and 
advantage we have continued to absorb other 
concerns into our business. 


We are pursuing our programme for the 
modernisation of our London shops, and are 
pleased with the attractive appearance of 
those re-modelled. A few have been adapted 
for self-service in specially selected neigh- 
bourhoods, but we are adhering mainly to 
the classes of goods we have always sold. 


In the country, the two small milk collect- 
ing depots at Wrexham and Dunchurch have 
been closed as a result of a re-arrangement 
of milk supplies. 

Our factory at Hemyock in Devonshire, 
which marwfactures spray process milk 
powder, has been re-equi with modern 
plant of greater capacity. It may be recalled 
that this factory was the first in the country 
to make this particular product. 

At two of our cheesemaking factories— 
Bailey Gate in Dorset and Ellesmere in 
Shropshire—new cheese stores, with the most 
modern systems of temperature and humidity 
control, have been erected. We hope that 
these measures will help to put our cheese 
on the market under the best conditions. 


When Ministry of Food control ceased a 
voluntary grading scheme for butter and 
cheese was inaugurated. I am proud to say 
that with very few exceptions (and those 
only minor) all manufacturers of butter and 
cheese in the country agreed to become 
members. Undoubtedly grading of these 
products has helped to improve the quality 
of the home manufacture. 


TRANSPORT AND ENGINEERING 
COMPANIES 


Dairy Supply Company, Limited: The 


Dairy Supply Company, Limited, has had ° 


another most successful year, sales having 
reached thé highest level ever recorded 
during their 75 years’ trading. 


Continuing their policy of developing 
specialised machinery for the dairy industry, 
they have recently put on the market a new 
machine which automatically salts, mixes and 
cools the curd in the manufacture of cheese. 
rhis latest example of mechanisation is giving 
a good account of itself, and was awarded 
a Silver Medal (highest award) at the London 
Dairy Show held last October. 


Mickleover Transport Limited: Mickle- 
over Transport Limited, in addition to work 
for other subsidiary companies, has continued 
'o receive orders from commercial and 
government undertakings, particularly in the 
field of design and manufacture of highly 
sp@tialised types of vehicle, the production 
of which constitutes a record in the history 
of this company. 


The research and development of fibre- 
glass plastic components for vehicles con- 
tinues, and the experimental production of 
vehicle bodies from this material is now pro- 
ceeding. 

The road haulage undertakings which this 
company operates have, in spite of rising 
competition, maintained their progress, and 
have satisfactorily met the increased demands 
for their services. 


UD Engineering Company Limited: 
During the year the manufacturing facilities 
of UD Engineering Company Limited, in- 
cluding the extension to which I referred last 
year, have been kept fully occupied ; in fact 
the period has been one of record achieve- 
ment, including, among other things, the 
successful completion of the second contract 
received from the USSR. 


The past year has also seen an increase in 
demand for the company’s de-crating and 
re-crating machines, which, originally 
developed for dairies, are now being manu- 
factured for other industries and for service 
in many countries overseas. Other develop- 
ment work is in hand, and during the current 
year there will be further additions to the 
company’s wide range of bottling and 
mechanical handling equipment. 


oe industrial techniques are providing 

fresh outlets for our specialised refrigeration 

knowledge and plant, whilst the demand for 

conventional equipment—for example two 

50-ton ice-making plants at present being 

— for Iran—continues at a satisfactory 
€ 


There are signs that the credit. squeeze 
at home and in some countries abroad may 
temporarily reduce the level rfiotee but 
our engineering products enjoy a reputa- 
tion, and ae hoo that there is a 
need for them in the world markets we can 
look forward to the future with confidence. 


OVERSEAS INTERESTS 


Australia.—Conditions in Australia are 
much the same as I reported to you last year. 
The results are appreciably better this year 
than last, but it still looks like béing some 
time before we can expect a satisfactory 
return on our investment in that country. 


During the year under review our sub- 
sidiary company has been of assistance to us 
by shipping to the United Kingdom milk 
powder to satisfy a demand which was greater 
than our ability here to satisfy. 


New Zealand.—Our subsidiary company 
has again had a satisfactory year, and has 
made a useful contribution to the profit of 
the group. The recent expansion of our main 
factory there has lowered production costs. 


DIRECTORATE 


To the general regret of his colleagues, 
Mr J. H. Maggs has decided not to seek re- 
election as a director. 


Mr Maggs has been a Member of the 
Board since United Dairies Limited was in- 
corporated in 1915 and was Chairman from 
1922 until 1942 when he retired from 
management. Since that time he has con- 
tinued to help us with the benefit of his wide 
experience and has kept a great interest in all 
the activities of the subsidiary companies. 

He has occupied the office of President of 
the Long Service Corps from its inception 
and has had close to his heart the well-being 
of the old servants of the associated com- 
panies. 

During his term of office he saw introduced 
a measure of compulsory pasteurisation of 
milk, and contributed largely to the cam- 
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igns to secure this very necessary piece of 
gislation. 


The large scale bottling of milk after 
pasteurisation, the introduction into the milk 
industry of the six day working week, the 
transportation of milk in bulk, were all 
brought to fruition during the days of his 
leadership and he bore the principal burden 
in regard to the company’s finances. 


You will want, no doubt, to join with his 
colleagues to wish to him, and to Mrs Maggs, 
health and happiness, and to congratulate 
him on the completion of 41 years as a direc- 
tor of your company. 


Mr J. G. Stokes, before his appointment 
to the board of the company in 1929, was the 
managing director of our subsidiary company 
Salter & Stokes Limited, of which the 
principal business is butter and cheese. His 
knowledge of these markets has been of im- 
mense value to the company. 


THE INFLATIONARY SPIRAL 


Some years ago I referred in my remarks 
to the ee spiral, and the need for 
reaching a state of some stability. Prices and 
costs have continued to rise disconcertingly, 
and we seem to have reached a situation 
when what goes up does not come down, but 
goes up further. 


I welcome, therefore, the attempt by the 
nationalised industries to secure a period of 
stability in the costs of goods and services. 


TRIBUTE TO THE STAFF 


On behalf of the Board, and I am sure I 
may include the members, I should like to 
thank the management and staff for their 
loyal co-operation and devoted service, which 
have contributed so much to the prosperity 
of the compariy. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted and a final dividend on the Ordinary 
Stock at the rate of 10 per cent actual, less 
tax, making 15 per cent for the year, was 
approved. 


The retiring director, Mr J. Gordon 
Stokes, was re-elected and the remuneration 
of the auditors, Messrs Peat, Marwick, 
Mitchell and Company, was fixed. 


At a subsequent extraordinary general 
meeting resolutions were passed approving 
(1) the conversion into Stock of the unissued 
shares of the company on being issued and 
fully paid up; and (2) the capitalisation of 
£591,360 of the reserves and its issue to 
stockholders in Ordinary shares in the pro- 
— of one new share for every £10 stock 

eld. 


The proceedings terminated with a vote 
of thanks to the chairman, directors and staff. 





GOLD MINES OF 
KALGOORLIE (AUST.) 


PROGRESS OF MERGER 


The fifth annual ordinary general meeting 
of Gold Mines of Kalgoorlie (Aust.) Limited, 
was held on September 10th in Melbourne. 

Mr G. Lindesay Clark, BSc, MME (the 
Chairman), presided and, in the course of his 
speech, said: 

(All figures are quoted in Australian cur- 
rency.) 

In the year under review the companies 
taken over in the Kalgoorlie ficld were placed 
in liquidation, and their properties trans- 
ferred to Gold Mines of Igoorlie (Aust.) 
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Limited.. The amalgamation of the opera- 
tions of the South Kalgurli, Boulder Perse- 
verence and Kalgoorlie Enterprise mines, 
with those on our original leases, has required 
a great deal of work which is not yet com- 
pleted. 

From October 5, 1955, all production has 
been treated in the Gold Mines of Kalgoorlie 
mill on the Company’s property. Operating 
experience has shown the mill to be capable 
of a throughput in excess of that designed 
and since the close of the year the average 
treated per four weeks has been 41,400 tons. 


Company ore treated amounted to 452,070 
rons, from which 119,531 oz of fine gold were 
recovered in bullion and concentrates, equiva- 
lent to a recovery grade of 5.29 dwts per ton. 
Net profit was £239,249 compared with 
£102,922 for the preceding year. 


The transfer of treatment to Gold Mines 
of Kalgoorlie mill resulted in a fall of costs 
of 3.3s. per ton, cost of mining was held 
steady, and development redemption charge 
was raised .9s. per ton. The overall result 
was a fall in total operating costs of 2.5s. per 





ton, This trend has continued into the 
current year and it is hoped, provided the 
Australian cost structure does not continue 
to rise, that average costs for the current 
year will be lower than those for 1955/56. 


The Company maintained a steady divi- 
dend programme during the year, dividends 
being paid at the rate of 9d. per fully paid 
share at October 27, 1955, and May 4, 1956. 
The Board will be considering the next 
dividend within a month. 


ORE RESERVES 


Ore reserves at March 31, 1956, were 
estimated to be 1,574,000 tons at 5.9 dwts 
per ton grade compared with combined 
reserves of the Company and subsidiaries 
at March 31, 1955, of 1,558,000 tons at 5.8 
dwts grade. 


Last year, of 25,278 feet of development 
30 per cent was in ore which assayed, as 
sampled, 8.1 dwts over 63 inches. Since the 
end of the year 13,280 feet of development 
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has been done of which 23 per cent w 


ore assaying 9.9 dwts over 63 inches. 


PYRITES PRODUCTION 


Part of our pyrites production is beins 
railed to Fremantle for production of acid 
and subsequent recovery of gold. This w)!! 
provide an attractive economic source of 
sulphur for the manufacturers of acid and, 
in due course, added income to the Company, 
It has led to the locking up of gold in pyrires 
and calcines which have been roasted and 
not yet cyanided. This gold, already in- 
cluded in production reports, amounts to 
approximately £160,000 in value, and the 
accumulation has only now ceased. Ir js 
expected that this gold will be recovered 
within the next nine months. In the interim, 
this delay in receipts from gold, together 
with the expenditure needed on capital 
account and for renovating the mines, has 
led to a temporary severe strain on our cash 
resources. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 








~ LONDON TIN CORPORATION 


CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 


The Thirtieth Annual General Meeting of 
London Tin Corporation Limited will be 
held on October 23rd at The Chartered In- 


surance Institute, 20 Aldermanbury, London, 
E.C. 


The following is the statement by the 
Chairman, Mr J. Ivan Spens, OBE, which 
has been circulated with the report and 
accounts for the year ended April 30, 1956: 


ACCOUNTS 


The net profit for the year ended April 30, 
1956, after providing £955,000 for taxation, 
was {£883,642 compared with £687,833 in 
the previous year. 

The dividend of 30 per cent less tax at 
8s. 6d. in the £ paid on June 29, 1956 (com- 
pared with 28 per cent less tax at 8s. 6d. in 
the £ for the previous year), took £624,146, 
leaving a balance for the year of £259,496. 
This balance represents approximately the 
profits less losses on investments realised 
during the year less taxation and, with 
£339,514 brought forward from last year, 
brought the balance on Profit and Loss 
Account to £599,010. The sum of £400,000 
has been transferred to General Reserve, 
leaving £199,010 to be carried forward. 


A substantial part of the total profit on the 
sale of investments was derived from the sale 
of shares in Lower Perak Tin Dredging 
Limited and Berjuntai Tin Dredging Limited. 
The shares were sold in the ordinary course 
of business mainly to the general public in 
Malaya but a substantial shareholding in 
each Company has been retained. These 
Companies, as explained in the Directors’ 
Report, have ceased to be subsidiaries of this 


Corporation. 


GENERAL RESERVE 


The General Reserve is now raised to 
£1,200,000, which approximates to the total 
book cost of investments outside the Tin 
industry held by the Corporation and its 
wholly-owned subsidiary The Anglo-Oriental 
and General Investment Trust Limited at the 
close of the year. 


At August 31, 1956, 244 per cent of the 
total group investments was invested outside 


the Tin industry. The total amount so in- 
vested at that date was £1,299,122 of which 


20$ per cent was in USA and Canadian 
stocks. 


PRICE OF TIN 


The average London cash price of Tin 
metal during the year under review was £770 
per ton. This figure is within the range 
where the Buffer Stock management would 
not enter the market under the International 
Tin Agreement. The average London cash 
price last year was £723 per ton. 


The International Tin Agreement came 
into force on July 1, 1956, and the first meet- 
ing of the International Tin Council was held 
in London on July 2, 1956. 


MALAYA 


Malaya is expected to reach Independence 
within the Commonwealth during 1957, and 
the observations of His Excellency the High 
Commissioner in the course of an address 
during November, _1955, should be noted. 
After referring to the part played in the 
development of Malaya by external capital 


and private enterprise His Excellency con- 
tinued : 


“It is therefore, and will remain, the policy 
of the Government to accord such industry 
and enterprise fair and considerate treat- 
ment ; to foster an atmosphere in which the 
overseas investor who is genuinely concerned 
with the development on sound lines of the 
country’s productive resources can invest and 
conduct undertakings in this country without 
fear of discrimination or unfairness ; and last, 
but not least, to continue the present policy 
whereby the overseas investor can, after pay- 
ment of local taxes and obligations, remit to 
his country within the framework of ordinary 
and reasonable Exchange Control require- 
ments, funds for the payment of dividends 
and for the repatriation of capital.” 

Of the 40 dredges under the management 
of Anglo-Oriental (Malaya) Limited, at the 
end of the year under review there were 30 
in operation and ten were idle. There is 
no suitable mining land at present available 
for five out of the ten idle dredges. The 
remainder included two which were being 
transferred to new areas, one being rehabili- 


tated, one closed down for security reasons, 
and one being specially equipped to deal with 
clay. The total output during the year under 
review was 17,003 tons of tin concentrates, 
compared with 17,595 tons during the pre- 
vious year. 


The security situation continues to im- 
prove, but prospecting is still restricted. 


THAILAND 


The output from the dredges ginder Anglo 
Oriental (Malaya)’s management in Thailand 
increased to 1,278 tons during the year com- 
pared with 626 tons in the previous year due 
to two more dredges having been brought 
into production. 


BURMA 


No active mining was possible during the 
year: but since the close of the year it has 
been possible, although difficult, to visit the 
mines and examine the plants in order to 
see which, if any, can be rehabilitated. It is 
thought that, if security can be restored in 
the areas concerned, one or two small dredges 
might be brought into production in a reason- 
ably short time. 


NIGERIA 


The mines under the management of A. O 
Nigeria Limited produced 4,707} tons tin 
concentrate during the year, compared with 
4,441 tons in the previous year. Columbite 
production was 882} tons as compared with 
1,102} tons in the previous year. 


Prospecting continues actively in Nigeria 
and every endeavour is made each year to 
bring in new reserves of tin ore to replace 
as much as possible of those extracted. 


During the year under review special atten- 
tion has been given by A. O. Nigeria Limited 
to the problems of ore dressing and the pos- 
sible need for larger capacity plant. 


NYASALAND 


Since the close of the year we have dis- 
posed of our interest in London Nyasaland 
Mining Corporation Limited, our operations 
having been abandoned and the cost having 
been written off as incurred in accord with 
our usual practice. 


STAFF 


Our thanks are due to the Management 
and Staff throughout the organisation for the 
work carried out during the year. 
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NYASALAND RAILWAYS | 
LIMITED 


MR W. M, CODRINGTON’S STATEMENT 


The twenty-fifth annual general meeting 
of Nyasaland Railways Limited was held on 
September 26th in London, Mr W. M. 
Codrington, CMG, MC (chairman and 
managing director), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement: 


Operating receipts amounted to £891,843 
compared with £855,861 in 1954. rating 
expenditure rose from £651,580 to £728,767, 
leaving a met operating surplus of £163,076 
compared with £204,281 for the year 1954. 
The ratio of expenditure to receipts was 
81.71 per cent compared with the 1954 
figure of 76.13 per cent. 


After providing £61,060 for interest on 
the 34 per cent First Debenture Stock and 
£127,550 fer interest at the agreed rate of 
4 per cent on the Consolidated Income 
Debenture Stock, we have been able to 
increase the recommended distribution . to 
the Ordinary Sharcholders from 2} per cent 
to 34 per cent. 


Last year I mentioned the intention of 
the Board to raise further prior charge 
capital in order to provide for much needed 
additional facilities to cope with our increas- 
ing traffics. We hoped that the legal 
formalities involved in such an operation 
would have been quickly completed. In 


this we were disappointed. As a result, the - 


rise in the bank rate and the credit squeeze 
intervened before we were able to raise our 
new money. We have, therefore, had to 
conserve as much of our cash as possible in 
order to meet the cost of new works, new 
relling stock, etc. It is on the strength of 
our own cash resources that we have placed 
orders for two more “G” class locomotives 
and four African passenger coaches. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


Though some mineral exploration is taking 
place in Nyasaland, no valuable minerals 
which would carry remunerative rates have so 
far been discovered. “Increases in low-rated 
agricultural products such as maize, or the 
carriage of low-grade minerals, might be of 
little direct value so far as an increase in net 
receipts is concerned ; and while we should 
doubtless benefit—through increased imports 
—from any intensification of economic 
activity, we~must bear in mind that a higher 
proportion of low-rated traffic, often involving 
increased capital expenditure, is a doubtful 
blessing. There are, however, signs of indus- 
trial development which indicate that the 
advantages of Nyasaland for certain types of 

“ secondary ” industries is being increasingly 
recognised. Progress in this direction would 
undoubtedly be stimulated as soon as cheap 
power became available in quantity ; but we 
understand that though a start is being made 
on a coffer-dam or barrage which have 
the ‘lhect of Uaigiad ts collier ie toed of 
Lake Nyasa, it is unlikely that a start will 
be made with the big hydro-electric scheme in 
the near future. 


LAKE SERVICE 
The loss on operating the Lake Service 
during 1955, i provision for renewals, 


amounted to £45,465, Tphich ‘ies -seineuiies 
less than the previous year’s loss of £53,591. 
As I reported to you last year, the reduction 


in the rate of interest from 5 per cent to 4 per 
Income Debenture 


cent on the Consolidated. 
Stock—a saving to the Company of nearly 


um—was agreed with the 
Saf eB corey in return for which the 
ene y undertook to continue to operate 
the ine Setelen. The cargo handled rose 
slightly from 9,427 tons to 9917 tons during 
the year under review. The number of 
passengers carried on the Lake increased from 
6,907 in 1954 to 23,664. This was due to 
the Ilala having been in service the whole 
year, whereas in 1954 she was out of com- 
mission for a considerable period while under- 
going repairs as a result of extensive damage 
to her hull. The new vessel which we are 
erecting for account of the Federal Govern- 
ment was recently launched and should be 
in service by the beginning of next year. 


The report was adopted. 


HACKBRIDGE CABLE 
HOLDINGS 


SATISFACTORY TRADING 





The eighth annual general meeting of 
Hackbridge Cable Holdings Limited was 
held on tember 21st in London, Sir W; 
Wavell Wakefield, MA, MP (Chairman), 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement : 


For the first full trading year, ended 
March 31, 1956, of our enlarged Group, I 
am pleased to be able to record another 
satisfactory period of trading, in all sections. 
Although, as anticipated, the exceptional 
results achieved last year by the newly 
acquired subsidiaries have not been main- 
tained, they are still substantially in excess 
of the average profits for a normal year 
anticipated at the time of purchase. Their 
contribution during -the past year to the 
total Group trading profit, before taxation, is 
more than one-third of the purchase con- 
sideration paid to acquire them. Last year 
the acquisition showed a capital surplus 
accruing to the Group on consolidation in 
excess of £200,000. 


The trading profit the Group is 
£472,937. After providing £56,353 + a 
depreciation and £229,479 for taxation, the 


net profit is £187,105. Your Directors 
recommend a final dividend of 20 per cent, 
less tax, making 30 per cent, less tax, for 
the year. 

The Revenue Reserves—apart from the 
substantial Reserve for Future Taxation— 
have increased during the year by £98,264, 
making a total of £413,900, against £315,636 
at March 31, 1955. 


Trading since the end of the year has con- 
tinued to be egy a and it is expected 
that the results for the current year will 
again be satisfactory, provided no excep- 
tional ——— ae arise. I am 
again able to report satisfactory progress in 
our development work, in further 
improvement of the sheathing of cables with 
aluminium by the direct extrusion process as 
an alternative to lead. 


CHANGE OF NAME 


It has been felt for some time—and par- 
ticularly so since the acquisition of the new 
subsidiaries—that our present registered 
name is mi in regard to the general 
scope of our activities. A special resolution 

_at an Extraordinary General Meeting will 


therefore proposed that the word 
“<CABLE ” be deleted, so that the regi 
name of the Company will become “ CK- 


BRIDGE HOLDINGS LIMITED.” 


special 

the name of the oe 

y “HA RIDGE HOLDINGS 
ae was approved. 
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PYE LIMITED 


NEW COMPANIES’ CONTRIBUTION 
TO GROUP 


CONTINUED EXPANSION AND 
RECORD PROFITS 


The ‘Twenty-seventh Annual General 
Meeting of Pye Limited was held on Sep- 
tember 26th in London, Mr C. O. Stanley, 
CBE (the Chairman), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement : 


Last year [ forecast that the new com- 
panies we had purchased during the year 
would this year contribute to the Group’s 
profits not less than a quarter of a million 
pounds. The new companies actually 
contributed more than this amount, and you 
would therefore have expected our group 
profits to be increased by this amount. They 
have, however, fallen below our expectations 
by over £100,000 because of the increase in 
Purchase Tax on television and radio sets 
from 50 per cent to 60 per cent imposed by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer in October, 
1955. We decided not to increase our tele- 
vision prices to cover the increase in tax, 
consequently our margin of profit was con- 
siderably reduced. 


Serious manufacturers reflecting on the 
present press propaganda for the stabilisation 
of existing prices, must feel that for them 
to give any undertaking on this issue would 
be unrealistic when they are dependent on 
a vast number of suppliers of services and 
materials from telephones to tungsten. What 
I can say now is that it is our intention to 
reduce our margin of profit on domestic 
radio and television sets, and, if prices on 
which we are dependent remain firm, not 
only could we stabilise our existing prices 
but we might well be able to reduce them. 
In addition, we are devoting an ever- 
increasing proportion of our effort in con- 
solidating our hold 9n world export markets. 
These two actions will to some degree 
result in a reduction in profits, but we are 
fortunate that our dividend is covered so 
many times, 


DEVELOPMENT OF OTHER 
INTERESTS 


Last year I told you we were concentrating 
on building up those sides of our business 
which are not based on the popular television 
and radio set market, and I am glad to say 
that we have made considerable strides in 
these directions. Our scientific imstrument 
companies have expanded and have shown 
an increase in profit contribution. Our tele- 
vision camera and Transmission Division has 
grown and has had outstanding success in 
underwater television application. 


There is a great increase in the demand for 
television cameras for industrial purposes 
and it is now obvious that as automation 
evolves, the industrial television camera will 
play an ever increasing part in many auto- 
mation wschemes. Our Communications 
business has had considerable success 
and has gained a great reputation for 
the scientific advances incorporated in its 
designs. 


Group earnings at £2,331,848 before Taxa- 
tion are at a record high level, being some 
£130,000 in excess of the previous year, 


whilst Profits after taxation of £1,083,321 
are some £45,000 in excess of the previous 
year. ‘ 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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PURNELL & SONS, 
LIMITED 


(Printers and Bookbinders) 


INCREASED TURNOVER OFFSETS 
RISING COSTS 


The Twenty-second Ordinary General 
Meeting of Purnell & Sons, Limited, was 
held on. September 28th in London. 


Tne following is the statement 
Chairman end Managing Director, 
Harvey: 


I have pleasure in submitting to you the 
Accounts of the Company for the year 1955. 


The Profit of the Group for the year, before 
providing for Taxation, is £627,357, as com- 
pared with £603,962 in 1954, an increase of 
£23,395. From this Profit has to be de- 
ducted Taxation £342,788 and added Interest 
of Minority shareholders in a Subsidiary 
Company’s Loss of £2,216, leaving a balance 
of Profit for the year applicable to the Share- 
holders of Purnell & Sons, Limited, of 
£286,785, as compared with £301,572 in the 
previous year. To this year’s Profit has to 
be added the balance brought forward from 
the previous year of £653,909, making a 
balance available for allocation of £940,694. 
From this amount your Directors have pro- 
vided £100,000 as a Reserve for Contin- 
gencies, which together with Dividends to 
Shareholders amounting to £125,263 leaves 
a balance to be carried forward of £715,431, 
which compares with £652,119 brought for- 
ward from 1954. It will be seen that the 
Group Profit of the: preceding year has been 
maintained for the year under review, and 
additional costs incurred during that year 
have been offset by increased turnover. You 
will observe from the Balance Sheet that the 
Fixed Assets have increased by £151,756, 
which is represented by additional Factory 
space, Houses for Employees and New Plant. 
During the year under review your Directors 
have acquired a substantial interest in the 
British Coated Board. and Paper Mills, 
Limited, which Company produces a range 
of paper that your Company is now using 
and having regard to the importance of main- 
a supplies of its raw materials 
your Directors are of the opinion that this 
investment will be of much value to your 
Company in the future. 


by the 
Mr W. 


GROUP FULLY EMPLOYED 


The early part of this year has seen a major 
dispute in the printing industry, largely rurn- 
ing upon the question of wages differentials 
between the many unions involved, and the 
result of the protracted negotiations between 
the printing employers and the unions have 
culminated in new agreements involving a 
’ substantial increase in costs. Even now these 
claims have not entirely culminated and the 
new wage rates dre subject to a sliding scale 
related to the cost of living index. Whilst, 
therefore, I am able to report that our Grou 
this year has been fully employed and 
anticipate the Company’s results in 1956 will 
be satisfactory the position must be regarded 
against this background of greatly increased 
costs. It is neither possible nor desirable, 
nor in my view in the long run in the 
interests of your Company that these sub- 
stantial increases in wages should immediately 
be reflected in increased prices beyond the 
point that is absolutely necessary, and the 
ratio of expected profit must for the time 
being be affected accordingly. It has con- 
sistently been the policy of this Company 
to absorb its additional costs by increased 
turnover and we are making every effort to 
continue this policy in the Company’s many 
printing and publishing activities. 


Once again, I wish to pay tribute to my 
colleagues on the Board, all of whom give 
their full time to the Company and to express 
my thanks to the Staff and workpeople for 
their services during the year under review. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





WESTERN MINING 
CORPORATION 


PROBLEM OF CONTINUING INFLATION 


The twenty-third annual ordinary meeting 
of Western Mining Corporation Limited was 
held on September 13th, in Melbourne. 


Mr G. Lindesay Clark (the chairman) 
presided and, in the course of his speech, 
said: 

(All figures are quoted in Australian cur- 
rency.) 


Net profit for the year was £291,536 which 
is approximately £77,000 higher than for the 
previous year. 


Dividends from Central Norseman Gold 
Corporation and Gold Mines of Kalgoorlie 
comprised just over three-quarters of total 
revenue and was £31,608 higher than for 
1954/55 ; due to our increased investment in 
Gold Mines of Kalgoorlie. Administrative 
expenses totalled £21,921 compared with 
£18,569 in 1954/55. 


No call was made during the year on the 
931,450 partly paid shares which were issued 
to members in November, 1954. The un- 
called balance of these shares is 6s. 6d. (2s. 6d 
capital and 4s. premium). The intention is 
not to call up these funds until it becomes 
necessary. Maximum notice of the call, com- 
patible with requirements, will be given, 


The Company has maintained a steady 
dividend programme, Dividends Nos. 16 and 
17, each of 6d. per fully paid share and 3d. 
per partly paid share, having been paid on 
August 19, 1955, and February 24, 1956, re- 
spectively. 


Gold mining companies, in general, faced 
rising costs during 1955/56 as a result of 
the continuing inflation throughout the 
country. Only Gold Mines of Kalgoorlie was 
able to reverse this trend by effecting sub- 
stantial reductions in treatment costs follow- 
ing extension of its mill to treat ore from all 


the mines purchased by it during the past 
two years. 


The only change of significance in the 
Corporation’s investments was the exchange 
of the 534,062 fully paid shares held in New 
Coolgardie Gold Mines No Liability for 
149,537 fully paid shares in Gold Mines of 
Kalgoorlie, which company acquired the 
whole undertaking of New Coolgardie Gold 
Mines in October, 1955. 


The Commonwealth Government an- 
nounced, last March, that it would extend for 
a further three years to June 30, 1959, the 
provisions of the Gold Mining Industry 
Assistance Act. Under this Act companies 
whose costs of production exceed £13 10s. 
per ounce of fine gold produced are entitled, 
subject to certain conditions, to receive three- 
quarters of that excess by way of government 
subsidy with a maximum subsidy of £2 per 
ounce. This subsidy has been of marked 
benefit to high cost and marginal producers 
in the industry including companies in this 
group. 


The companies of the Group in Western 
Australia produced and treated 1,117,527 
tons of ore for a recovery of 300,080 ounces 


of fine gold. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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CRYSTALATE LIMITED 


RECORD PROFIT 


The annual general meeting of Crystalare 
Limited, was held on September 26th, in 
London, Mr Jack Lesser, chairman and man- 
aging director, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his cir- 
culated statement: 


The consolidated accounts of the Group 
show a profit of £111,688 as compared with 
£86,617 for the previous year, The taxa- 
tion charge is £58,343 as compared with 
£35,750 to March 31, 1955. The taxation 
charge for this year is proportionately higher 
than for the previous year because for the year 
ending March 31, 1955, reliefs were obtained 
in respect of taxation losses brought forward. 


Both the Balance Sheet of Crystalate 
Limited, and the Consolidated Balance Sheet 
of the Group continue to show a sound 
financial position. The optimism expressed 
in my speech last year has been confirmed by 
the results of this year’s trading. Output and 
profit of the Group has been the highest yet 
achieved. The directors recommend an 
increase in the dividend to 124 per cent as 
compared with last year’s dividend of 10 per 
cent. 


In thinking of the future the prosperity of 
those sections of the Plastics Industry in 
which your companies are engaged is sensi- 
tive to and dependent upon the conditions 
prevailing in the industries which they 
supply. The policy of your Board of steady 
expansion of both plant and factory space has 
already justified itself as shown in the results. 
These expansions should permit of even 
further increased output. Therefore, stock- 
holders can retain full confidence in their 
Group’s future. The report was adopted. 


BRITISH HOMOPHONE 


IMPROVED OUTPUT 





The annual general meeting of The British 
Homophone Company, Limited, was held on 
September 26th in London, Mr Jack Lesser, 
chairman and managing director, presiding. 


The chairman in the course of his 
speech said: The profit of the Group for the 
year under review is £47,444 compared with 
£28,819 for the previous year. The taxation 

ge for this year is £23,318, leaving 4 
profit of £24,126 as compared with £13,271. 
The Consolidated Balance Sheet continues to 
strengthen and shows a very healthy position. 


In the year under review the turnover and 
trading profits of the British Homophone 
Company were similar to those of the pre- 
vious year. In my last year’s speech I stated 
that steps were being taken to increase the 
volume of production. During the first four 
months of the current year these measures 
have borne fruit ; the company’s output has 
improved and a consequential increased profit 
is resulting. In 1937 your company entered 
into an agreement not to engage in the manu- 
facture of commercial gramophone records. 
This agreement expires in March, 1957, and 
will thus permit us to enlarge the field of the 
company’s activities. 

With regard to Ebonestos Industries, 
Limited, it is gratifying that the trading 
figures confirm the information I gave you 4 
the last annual general meeting. In point of 
fact, both turnover and profit for this yeat 
are the highest since the formation of the 
company. 


I am glad to be able to report that to date 
the turnover and profit of Ebonestos Indus- 


tries, Limited, are being maintained. 
The report and accounts were adopted. 
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APPOINTMENTS 
UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 


APPOINTMENTS COMMITTEE 
The University Court hope  shorti &» ge an 
Appointments er. lary about £1,000 Uiand 
eccording to experience and qualifications. F550. 
Further particulars may be obtai 


hildren’s allowance. 
tre Secretary of the University Court. the 


from the 
University, Gaus Ww.2. 
ROBT. T. HUTCHESON 
Secretary of University Court. _ 


~ THE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 


SENIOR AGRICULTURAL BCONOMIST 
Applications are invited for the of Senior 
Agricultural Economist for general duties in the Provincial 
Agricultural Economics Service. lary: Men, £1,070 x 
£35-£1,175 x £40-£1,260; for women the scale is at present 
slightly lower, It is expected that the Service will shortly 
be assimilated into University salary scales, which include 
family allowances in appropriate circumstances. — 
Applications (three copies), stating date of birth, yr ot 
tions and experience, together with the names three 
referees, should reach the Registrar, The University, 
Leeds, 2 (from whom further particulars may be obtained: 
not later than Octower 15, 1956 
PERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY LIMITED will be 
opening a new factory in the Bracknell new town, 
Berkshire, in the Spring of 1957. it is proposed to 
appoint a Chief Accountant to take charge of account- 
ng functions in this new unit. Applications are invited 
‘rom Chartered Accountants to fill this senior position. 
Applicants should be in the age group 30-37 years. and 
nave at least five years’ experience in a_ responsibd 
ommercial position. Experience of mechanical accounting 
s also very desirable. person appointed will be 
expected to train his own staff and be capable of acting 
»n his own responsibility. The salary renee will be 
£1,500 to £1,750 per annum, according to experience. 
Housing facilities as be available. successful 
applicant will be expanse to spend approximately three 
months in the Head “Office of the Group at Brentford, 
commencing at the beginning of 1957. <a 
——_ will be treated in strict confidence, should be 
ddressed to the Controller, Sperry Gyroscope 
Limited, Gr Great_ West Road, Brentford, Middlesex. 


THE 
NATIONAL FEDERATION 
OF 
BUILDING TRADES EMPLOYERS 


invites applications from consultants with eee in 
maki surveys and advising on costing, work anty. 
clerical methods, planning and programming, and capab! 

of taking charge of, and developing, the existing Advisory 
Service for the Building ys f Experience in super- 
vising and directing the work specialist consultants is 


ny 


Work involves an appreciable amount of 
travel in the Salary according to age 
and experience. Contributory Pension h — 
Write, giving details of age, education, experience and 


present salary, to the Director of the Federation, at 
82 New Cavendish Street, London, W 


AAT FOR PRODUCTION/TECHNICAL 

ts are invited from men and women mecting the 
following specification: Calibre—Graduate (or equivalent 
qualification); subjects—Science, Maths or Engineering. 
Ability to consider problems quantitatively with the drive, 
tact and personality to influence the a ion of the 
results of their work. Selected candidates will be trained 
in the technical background of the problems and will 
then be given respOnsibility (under the guidance of 
senior management) for particular projects. There are 
Home Counties and one in 


four vacancies—three in the 
Scotland. Successful applicants will probably be in the 
age range, 24-30. The positions are pensionable; the 
organisation is rapidly expanding and holds out corre- 
sponding prospects of promotion.—Please apply Box 523. 
APELICATIONS ARE INVITED from men or women 
with a’ degree in science, who have experience of 
modern techniques of sales promotion and preferably 
some knowledge of printing. The successful applicant 
will be required to promote the sales of a number of 
learned journals for an experimental period of two or 
three years, and will receive a substantial salary. 
Applicants up to sixty years of age will be eligible for 
the post.—Box 522. 


‘EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY FOR — 
EXECUTIVE SALESMEN 


FOR LANCASHIRE, ORR AND SCOTTISH 

A large, successful, we ~ ew! known American 
manufacturing company, in Great 
Britain, requires top-flight executive n sufficient 
calibre to work with top retail executives in the above 


territories. 
you are between 25 and 35, and possess the 
following qualifications, send a su ry of your pa 
particulars, education, and past and present employment. 

(a) A successful record in sales and sales management 
in fields requiring creative merchandising, as well as 
sales ability. 

(b>) The flexibility te learn and apply new merchandising 
techniques, and the understanding that one must 
follow orders before being able to give orders. 

(c) A desire to build a successful career with a large, 
Ley and rapidly expanding company. 

(a) will to work for financial security for yourself 
and your family. 

(©) A good education and personality, energy and 
enthusiasm, ambition, a capacity for hard work and 
an excellent character. 

(f) Present residence in, or intimate knowledge of the 
above-named arcas. 

All applications will be treated as strictly confidential, 

and should be sent to Box 513. 


NTERESTING POSITION in large organisation con- 
cerned with advertising, for sesee gga of preparing 

economic and statistical diges ould suit B.Sc. 

Economics or Associate/Fellow™ ry “ihe Library Association. 

= i would rank equally with qualifications.— 
x . 


ANAGER OF INSURANCE DEPARTMENT re- 
quired in world-known manufacturing business in 


THE QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY OF BELFAST 


The Senate of The Queen’s University of elton invites 


apetennete for the post of Tutor in Practical Work in 
of Social — from January ms 1957, or 
aaa "Oner date as be ew a _Diacing on 
the salary scale of "2680 x £50 to £1,000, p F.S$.8.U. 
benefits, will nd on’ qualifications ms "experience; 
Candidates should hold a University degree and have 
ence in a fami 





practical experic case work agency 
voeeapmee for training, but arrangements to gain such 
be made for a_ successful candidate who 
is otherwise well qualified. Lg an gray qualifications 
in spectaties fields of social work would be an advantage. 


1986." Furthe should be submitted by November 24, 
Further rticulars can be obtained from G. R. 
Cowie, M . LL.B., Secretary. 





WOOLWICH Ag-r > heacaae 


LONDON, S.E.! 





Principal: J. S. ee” Ph.D., Bsc. A.R.T.C., 
M.1L.E.E., M.1.Mech.B. 
Applications invited for Assistant Grade B to teach 
Economic History, Political History and Economics. 


Candidates should be Honours Graduates, research and 


ge. 
The oposed salary scale is within £650-£25-£1,200, 
plus London Allowance of £36-£48. according to 


application form from Clerk to 
Governors, to be returned by October 13. 1956. 


MILK MARKETING BOARD FOR 
NORTHERN IRELAND 


APPOINTMENT OF GENERAL MANAGER 

The Board invite applications from suitably 
a persons for the post of General Manager 
of the Board. 

The salary scale is £2,000 x £100-£2,500 per 





annum, and the commencing salary will be 
determined by reference to qualifications and 
experience. 


Applicants, who must be of British nationality, 
must have had wide experience, in a _ senior 
administrative capacity, of the problems involved 
in the management of a large-scale marketing 
organisation, preferably in connection with milk. 
The successful applicant will responsible, 
subject to the direction of the Board, for the 
general control of all the Board’s activities. 
Preference will be given to suitably qualified ex- 


Service candidates. 
The appointment will be subject to the Condi- 
tions of Employment laid down by the Board, 


which include provision that eligible staff shall 
contribute to the Northern Ireland Laces Govern- 
ment Officers’ Superannuation Sche 
a Apolications must made on ‘the prescribed 
form, copies of which may be obtained from the 
Secretary, Milk Marketi Board for Northern 
Ireland, Castichill Road, Ifast. 
closing date for the receipt of applications 
will be Saturday, October 27, 1956. 


ARKET ECONOMIST.—A leading firm of Seed- 

crushers, Edible Oil Refiners and Feeding Stuffs 
Manufacturers requires the services of a young man to 
study and advise on market trends of raw materials. He 
will be required to obtain and summarise relevant 
iatermanon from official and non-official sources, 

He will also have to collect, 
ics. Applications are invited 
who are able and willing to 
spend at least three months of the year travelling abroad. 
Previous experience in the Oilseed, Oil, Oilcake, and 
Grain Markets or of statistical work relating to these 
markets, is desirable. An honours degree in economics 
is an advantage, but not essential. The starting salary 
will be £1,250-£1,500 per anniim, according to age, 
qualifications and experience. The post is pensionable.— 
Please apply in writing to The Secretary, J. Bibby and 
Sons, Ltd., King Edward Street, Liverpool, 3. 


ARKETING MANAGER, age 30/40, required for 
interesting permanent post in Southern Rhodesia 
with young and vigorous company. Candidates, who 
should have sound educational qualifications and dynamic 
Personality, must thorough aye a in sales 
nales and promotion of consumer goods a possess 
proved successful sales record ie highly “competitive 
markets ious African or other overseas marketing 
experience advantageous. Agricultural background = 
f . Outstanding opportunity for right man.—A 
tions (Quoting No. 1277), stating salary requi “to 
Personne! Manager, Fisons Pest Control Limited. Bourn, 
Cambridge. 








CONOMIST—Foreign Petroleum and Petro- 

chemical Industries—wanted by major U.S. 
company in the chemical and ——- indus- 
tries. We are seeking a with broad 
experience in foreign economic and market condi- 
tions in the petroleum and ee = per fields. 
Must ve sound es ge mind be 
thoroughly experienced in ding quamegement 
on basic economic ane ‘2 technological 
trends, particularly as applied to areas outside 
the U.S. To qualify, applicants should have had 
formal education in economics. Sound experience 
in chemical engineering would be helpful, but is 
not essential. This is a demanding, respo 
position on a staff level, providing a five-figure 
salary. All inquiries will be treated with confi- 
dence.—Write complete Getaiis of background and 
experience to Box 620, Room West 
41 Street, New York 36. 





NTHUSIASTIC YOUNG MEN, preferably not over 
30 with real zest for a challenging Sales career, 
offering high rewards promotionally and financially, should 
apply at once to the Personnel ny = urroughs 
Adding Machine Limited, Avon House, 356-366 Oxford 
Street, London, W.1 (quoting RS. A.10/56). Enthusiasm 
and zest, however, must be combined with proved know- 
ledge and business epwerience. Good School Certificate 
or G.C.E. (O) absolutely essential ; H.S.C. or G.C.E. (A) 
preferable. Accounting alification and 


1103 


AUSTRALIA—UNIVERSITY OF 
QUEENSLAND 


Ageteaiom are invited for the position of Lecturer in 
History. Applicants should possess an Honours Degree 
in History, and should indicate their special 
ree. experience in teaching and research, and 
pu wo 
Salary £A1,300-£A1,750 per annum. 

Further particulars ‘are botainable from the Secretary, 
Association of Universities of the British Commonwealth, 
36 Gordon Square, London, W.C. 


of 
any 





Applications close, in Australia and London, on 
November 16. 1956. 
HE ECONOMIST Intelligence Unit requires an 


— Economist, able to write simply on economic and 
other current affairs subjects. Starting salary up to £750 
a year. 
Apply to the Managing Director, 
5 Bury Street, London. S.W.1. 





Applications are invited for a 


SENIOR APPOINTMENT 


in_ the Secretory pene pene of 
RICHARD COSTAIN, LTD., 
111, Sedna Bridge Road, London, S.E.1. 
Candidates should be aged 30-45 and possess 
one of the following A sw ifications :— 
A.C.A., A.C.LS or A.A.C.C.A. 
Experience in a calitvine et include at least 
five years in the Secretary's department of ? TP? 
organisation. A sound knowledge 
Taxation is necessary. 
A commencing salary of up to £1,300 per 
annum will be offered.—Applications should be 
addressed to the Chief Personnel Officer. 





STATISTICAL ASSISTANT (woman) is required in 

the Market Research Department of a Nationally 
known manufacturer of consumer goods in South London. 
Candidates should be graduates or possess a qualification 
in statistics. Salary from £450 per annum, according to 
qualifications and experience.—Apply Box No. 830, 
Borland Advertising Ltd., 18-20 Regent Street, London, 


TH, IMPERIAL TOBACCO COMPANY have an 
ni for a young graduate with a good degree 
in goeaemies in the Economic Section at the Company's 
H ¢ in Bristol.—Applications, giving details of 
academic background, should be addressed to The Staff 
Secretary. The Imperial Tobacco Co., Ltd., Bristol, 3. 
ELL-KNOWN CITY INVESTMENT BANKERS 
require trained Statistician/Economist with some 
experience. Good salary and prospects.—Write, giving 
details, to Box E.726, c/o 191 Gresham House, E.C.2. 
VACANCY OCCURS in the Head Office of The 


National Mutual Life Assurance Society for an 
actuarial clerk, to be deputy to the Head of Department. 
position calls for a student who has passed at least 


Part Il and Part INIA of the Institute, or the equivalent 
Faculty, examinations. The successful applicant will have 
every opportunity of obtaining a wide experience of life 
office work, which should ——— ee 
to him in his later examinations. A good salary will be 
+o to the right applicant.—Apply to the Actuary and 
Manager, 39 _39 King Street, et, Cheapside, London, E.C.2. 


¥T ADY HONOURS GRADUATE in Economics, “Accoun- 
tancy and Commerce, desires position in which keen 
interest im Economic Survey and Statistics could be 
beneficially utilised.—Box 52 
OOD ADMINISTRATOR (30s), knowledge of pub- 
licity, seeks fresh opening.—Box 514 
ANAGEMENT EXECUTIVE (40), F.C.W.A., A.C.A., 
A.C.1LS.—five years’ specialist experience on Man- 
agement Accounting in light electrical and mechanical 
Engineering industry—seeks permanent progressive position 
offering wide scope.. Present salary £2,250 p.a.—Box 520. 
EPUTY SECRETARY (40) of large institution, legal 
qualification, administrative and commercial experi- 


ence, secks Executive post. Salary required £2,500.— 
Box 515. 


SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE 
B.Sc.(ECON.) DEGREE 


Ww Hall (Est. —~e My my~ Postal Courses in 
a wide range of subjects two examinations for 
Lond. Univ. B.Sc.(Econ.) disaes if Entrance is included). 
Moderate fees, instalments. er 1,000 Wolsey Hall 
pane A have secured this valuable degree since 1925. — 


C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., aged of 
Studies, D Studies, Dept. P.16, WOLSEY HALL. OXFOR ‘ 
Fine throat FLAMENCO SINGERS: Newins” opens 
a more than the sight of a bottle of Duff 
L CID Sherry. Try a glass. with or without 
ee maneabnaneme Ole! 














“ole | 
yo? Mee SMALL collections of books and 
on Economics, Politics and Sociology of 


urgently required. We view a ntment 
is o yl any the country.—Box 519. 7 s 


B.Sc.(ECON.) LONDON UNIVERSITY 


UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
provides postal tuition for the above Degree (obtainable 
without reside ich is a valuable qualification for 
those — executive appointments in commerce or 
industry, government or municipal posts. The College, 
established 1887, is an Educational Trust. Highly qualified 

Low fees Prospectus of U.C.C. Courses for 
London Degrees r™ Diplomas, G.C.E., free from the 
Registrar, 60 Burlington House, Cambri bridge. 


“— Economists’ Bookshop has the world’s widest range 











books on Economics, Politics, History, Anth 
jee and the Social Sciences. World-wide mailing 
service. Second-hand 


books bow p1- 12 Cleme 
Passage, Aldwych, London, W.C fom) necdbane 


i ; EXPERT POSTAL. TUITION a 

‘or Examinations— versity, Law oe, ti 
Secretarial, Civil Service, Manag port, . 
mercial, General Certificate Be Eaecaton, etc. Also 


subjects.—W fr S—and/or advice. 
faa md an or subjects in which interested, to 





ence are 
Middlesex. Attractive terms and _ conditions. Full desirable, but sound know of th biject essent 
pensionable. Permanent situation.-Write, stating age. Interviews ‘will be Knowleds "es the ‘ae wt METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 
experience and present salary, to Box 517. Branch. or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 





Australia : £8.5s. (sterling) 
Canada : $21.50 or £7. 14s. ? 
East Africa : £5.5s. Hongkong 
Egypt : £5.5s. Indi 


iraq : £6 
Pakistan 


fess So £6.15. 


New Zealand : £9 (sterling) 
Nigeria, Gold Coast ; £5.5s. 


: £6 
Rhodesia (N. &S.): £5.10s. 


The Economist : Annual Air Subscription Rates 
| eer (except ae: £4.15s. pans *. 


S. America and W. Indies : £7.15s. 
Sudan: £5 10s. 

Union of S. Africa : £5.10s. 
U.S.A. : $21.50 or €7.\4s. 
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THE ECONOMIST, SEPTEMBER 29, 1956 


ss FACTS ABOUT 
ATOMIC POWER 


for peaceful use 





>» ELECTRICITY 


The electricity produced by atomic power stations is exactly the 
same as electricity produced by any other means. The nuclear reactor 
simply replaces the conventional coal or oil burning plant which 
produces heat in thermal stations. 





>» EFFICIENCY 


Uranium 235 is theoretically capable of producing 3 million times the 
energy obtained from an equal weight of coal. At the same time it can 
save the cost of haulage, storage and handling and plant maintenance 
as well as the cost of ash disposal. 





> SUPPLY 


The world’s store of atomic fuel is virtually inexhaustible — whereas 


coal and oil supplies are limited and insufficient to meet future 
world needs. 





> CONVENIENCE 


Nuclear fuel is compact and easily transportable. It can be carried to 
parts of the world where the transport of conventional fuels is 
impossible or where means of transport do not exist. 





> SAFETY 


Boiling water reactors are safe and in the United States are being built 
in centres of population. There, they are also being erected at various 
universities for training students in this all-important development. 








MITCHELL DEVELOPMENTS in the field of atomic 
power are the logical outcome of 35 years’ exceptionally 
wide experience in all branches of engineering and 
electrical supply. 

The agreement between Mitchell Engineering Ltd and 
AMF Atomics Inc of New York will undoubtedly have 





MITCHELL ENGINEERING 





LIMITED 


far-reaching effects in applying atomic power for the 
benefit of mankind. 


MITCHELL COMPANIES are at present engaged on 


three important contracts for the United Kingdom 
Atomic Energy Authority. 





ONE BEDFORD SQUARE LONDON 








